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Prologue 


When Edward Said visited Lebanon, he picked up and threw a stone 
across the border to Israel. For this act he was barred from attending 
certain institutions. During the French Revolution stones, frequently 
the humble cobble, were thrown against the troops and added to the 
piles of refuse forming the barricades. Again, in England, during the 
suffragette movement, women wrapped stones in paper, tied a string 
to and threw them at public offices, drawing the string to retrieve 
them and throw them again. During the Al-Aqsa Intifada in Palestine 
it was an iconic image of a young boy throwing stones, later killed by 
the Israeli army, that attracted the attention of the international media. 
In a simple protest in Athens against education cuts in 2008, a youth 
throwing stones was killed by police, causing a general revolt. In Egypt 
during the latest uprising, stones littered the streets even as the military 
was sending in tanks. 

Must we be satisfied in agreeing with Blanqui that the stone is the 
principal article in urban battles because it is most ready to hand?! Or 
has the stone gathered this reputation for insurgency on account of 
history’s momentum, resurfacing every time because of its presence in a 
former revolt? As Lacan said, perhaps the stone has become an objet petit 
a for the revolutionaries.” 

But what if the symbolism of the stone is not limited to these recent 
acts of historical insurrection? What if the stone itself already marks 
our responsibility to struggle for what we know to be right? What if 
the stone actually stands as a testament to what we cannot see in the 
immediate world around us but presents a most substantial challenge to 
the status quo exactly because something has been missed, overlooked, 
or simply lost? 


1 Blanqui (2003). 
2  Roudinesco (1997) 336. 
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This work undertakes to bring before our gaze an intrinsic relation 
between stone and human, in a study that is inversely archaeological. 
It traces the earlier possibilities of the stone’s task in archaic Greece 
and describes its subsequent modifications, losses, appropriations 
and occupations during the rise of the historical, political and in utero 
economic era of the classical world. Oddly enough, the resulting arc 
does not begin in corybantic times of cultic religious practice where 
the stone is presumed to be a fetish or animistic token, to find its 
epistemological culmination in materialism and utilitarianism. In fact, it 
would appear that, in relation to this base matter, we have been moving 
in the opposite direction. What began as simple (though not base) stone 
has gradually become fraught with all sorts of religious, political and 
economic investments in every aspect of life, that is, except insurrection. 
For although we employ stones, crushing them and piling them up in 
the construction of buildings, roads and walls, here the stone, in content 
and form, is in every way subordinated to the increasingly hostile 
environment we are building around us, blocking out strangers, ensuring 
swifter means of progress and limiting in every possible way the direct 
confrontation and interaction with others, human or otherwise. 

We throw stones to bring us back to the matter at hand. As the marker 
of our graves the stone should be at once a material and metaphysical 
remainder of the fact that we are all strangers to life, regardless of 
nations, states and the self-interests of markets, corporations, security 
and defense. The stone stands as a marker of our ongoing and necessary 
relation with the more than human world. Although we dismiss stone 
as inanimate, it is the origin of animation, whether it disintegrates into 
its more readily available fertile components or erodes into the various 
formations upon which the diverse play of life is acted out. 

It is in this light that the insurrectionary stone-throw should be 
understood. For it is an act directed against the hubristic violence of the 
border and the barrier, the wall and property. The stone-throw gestures 
towards what is common by putting such boundaries into question 
and by transgressing boundaries with the most solid (though not 
immutable) material that inevitably takes our place and even substitutes 
for us. For the stone-throw yet retains the possibility of the dissolution 
of the militarised border, or the armed aggressor. It is a symbol of 
friendship winning out over hostility. All who wish it are welcome to 
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join the insurrection. The problem every insurrection faces is, however, 
how long the people are prepared to fight guns with stones before 
the injustices they have suffered compel them either to turn inward in 
despair and accept the terms of the victor or to embrace the same means 
of violence that are directed against them. 

The rune-masters carved their runes in rock, wood or leather and 
then coloured them with magical ingredients, one of which was likely 
blood. In order to read the prophecies hidden within these objects the 
masters dispersed them upon the ground, and it was only those with 
the letter facing upward that provided the text for interpretation. This 
book could be said to follow a similar method. Since the text has (in the 
wake of deconstruction) proved itself exhausted, if not a mere ruin, this 
is an attempt to remain close to the material foundation of writing about 
writing. It is no coincidence, therefore, that the plinth upon which this 
text rests is literally a ruin. The earliest archaeological remains that will 
be considered here are mere traces of letters, found amongst the rubble, 
sometimes engraved in stone, other times in a text no less spoliated. 
They are literal remainders of an earlier, lapidary writing, whose 
name ‘Horos’ equally binds letter and stone: declarative letters whose 
stony annunciation would make a belligerent claim of precedence to 
any writing. Horos is the original material as well as the place-saver 
of Hermes’ own statue in the Athenian market place. Though ancient, 
Horos remains throughout the hermetic period and into today when 
only interpretations and not positions are considered to be safe ground 
for thought. 

There is a lot of talk of boundaries and bonds in the following pages. 
It is not my intention to wield bolt-cutters or claim to have found a key to 
dissolve these boundaries and free us of these bonds but rather to trace 
a path that should foreclose any arrival, such that the question remains. 
Questioning must begin somewhere. This book discusses the site or 
place of the question as both a matter of boundaries and definitions, 
where any question also allows the definition of words and things to 
remain open to the possibility of asking further questions. Here the 
boundary of the question is present in the stone as our trace or mark, 
with or without letters, of the potential distinctions and divisions in the 
material. In light of this return to the elemental material of stones and 
of letters it is necessary to ask what has been lost from our relations 
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with the world and one another. Perhaps in what has been lost there is 
a chance of rediscovering a ground from which to resist and destroy the 
forces that occupy and with increasing aggression seek to manipulate 
the archaic frontiers of life. 


Introduction 


The market today resembles a Leviathan, a great beast growing in 
accordance with no law outside of the vain rapacity of its uncanny 
monstrosity, extending its boundaries beyond the nation-state, beyond 
government intervention, beyond ecologically safe limits and beyond our 
will to enter into it. It has become properly automatic, functioning for no 
purpose outside of itself, its masters simultaneously its slaves. And yet, 
this monstrous system originates with us. Have we lost control of this 
love child of unsatisfied desire and self-gratification? Are there no limits 
to its cancerous spread? Is there any way to assert our responsibility over 
and against the unlimited expansion of this voraciously consumptive 
automatism? Nobody can doubt the existence of material limits to 
economic developments, though there must be a huge discrepancy in the 
location, orientation, the matter and meaning attributed to such limits; 
otherwise there would not be such wide-ranging discussion concerning 
the mechanisms and alimentation required to keep the current system 
from collapse. 

Here the basic argument will be that vital material limits both 
structure our relation in and with the world around us, comprising 
both humans and nonhumans, and call us back to an inclusive, inter- 
relational coexistence with all things in stark contrast to the reification 
of organic and inorganic natural resources required to maintain the 
unsustainable rate of technological advances in societies dominated 
by corporate, stakeholder capitalism (otherwise known as cartelism). 
To hold thus to the vitality of matter does not bracket out human 
subjectivity, its genesis and its boundaries; rather, it reinforces that the 
boundaries themselves separating the human being from everything 
else are not absolute, transcendental nor divinely given. But that 
does not mean that they are not substantial; they are, in fact, material. 
Because they are material, they are also subject to question. Therefore, 
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as I will elaborate throughout this work, the project of Western human 
rationality is based upon a premise (that humans are ‘rational animals’ 
and distinct from other organic beings) that is epistemologically and 
ontologically secured by nothing but the very thing that the definition 
seeks to distinguish humans as separate from. This book is devoted to 
investigating this thing in the material origins of the philosophical and 
archaeological project of definition. The foundation that provides the 
definition distinguishing the human from the other inhabitants of the 
world, but also from the inorganic matter of the world is none other than 
‘insensate,’ or ‘inanimate,’ matter itself. 

Given that matter provides the substrate for all being, human or 
otherwise, why, itcould beasked, theneed to respond inlike by advocating 
for the vitality of matter? The answer is that I agree wholeheartedly 
with Jane Bennett when she states that ‘the image of dead or thoroughly 
instrumentalized matter feeds human hubris and our earth-destroying 
fantasies of conquest and consumption.’ In that light the project here is 
to trace a history of the vitality of matter and investigate how we have 
come to be psychologically, spiritually and linguistically disconnected 
from the world around us and the life inside us. This study reveals how 
the economically and politically dominant conceptualisations of matter, 
natural and otherwise, are contingent upon exclusions and exceptions 
that, reinvented within our language, could provide a deep kinship with 
the earth and open up the possibility of coming to terms with matter in 
a more involved, intra-active, symbiotic way. 

How is matter vital? It is certainly vital to our survival, but it is vital 
in more ways than simply our dependence upon matter to provide us 
with warmth, food, and comfort. Matter is also vital to itself, and the 
relations of plants, fungi, animals, rocks, water, carbon dioxide, calcium, 
etc. all continue to interact regardless of human needs, intervention or 
even human existence, though no doubt these relations are increasingly 
modified and even hindered on account of human interventions 
(such as industrial farming depleting communities of biota in soil, the 
interactions between methane trapped under the ice with a heating 
atmosphere, or the affinity between asphalt and predatory birds). This 
then, might be the cause of the book, or what caused it to be written. 
The argument presented, however, requires these interrelations as an 


1 Bennett (2010) ix. 
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assumed foundation upon which all human and nonhuman activity 
plays out. It is the ground upon which we stand. But it is also this 
ground that poses the dilemma I attempt to confront or abide by: do 
boundaries exist in nature? Conversely, is this problem inscribed in the 
human assumption of such boundaries in defining nature as separate 
to humans? Does ‘nature’ take everything into account except the 
human, and does ‘matter’ likewise exclude whatever is organic or has 
a soul? Are such boundaries even sensible given the predisposition of 
the human to say that nothing matters or is meaningful beyond human 
volition to make it so? The question must be raised as to what actually 
is the nature of the boundary that claims to distinguish humans from 
everything else; is it natural or is it in us? We have been taught that 
the boundary is located within the human. For example, the presence 
of reason within the human mind is what distinguishes the human as 
possessing subjectivity. Beyond or outside of this subjective position, 
there is no way to prove the nonexistence of other subjectivities. At 
least, any attempt to do so always recoils into the precedence of human 
subjectivity as the principal determination. It is this problem, then, that 
this book presents as intrinsic, not to the nature of what it means to be 
human, but within nature as the possibility to determine, define and 
divide. 

It is the reflexive task of philosophy to unravel the meaning of 
words and things, to use language to define the use of language itself. 
Ancient Greek philosophy began as a play on words, a kind of game 
that illustrated philologically the relations between words and things, 
their meanings and non-meanings, and evolved into the Aristotelian 
project of definition and determination. Such a project may have 
become speculative but its origins are deeply embedded in the bedrock 
of the archaic psyche. We could also turn this around and say that the 
archaic psyche was embedded deeply in bedrock. The coincidence 
between thought, language and rocks might not seem likely. However, 
it is exactly this essential and most substantial coincidence that I reveal 
both in the material traces of archaeology as well as the no less material 
remains of Aristotelian philosophy and Solonic law. In fact, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that it is impossible to think about anything in 
the absence of some kind of lithic term cementing our path along the 
boundaries of human and nonhuman conceptual, that is to say non- 
concrete, experience. 
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This study has to do exclusively with this lithic term. I approach 
these limits without any attempt to transcend them, transgress them or 
erase them , taking in solidarity an archaic example of a stone: this stone 
I call horos because this is what it calls itself. A boundary-stone found 
during the excavations of the ancient Athenian market-place enunciates 
itself and with an inscription takes upon itself the responsibility for 
providing limits. Retaining even into the Classical period the archaic 
spelling (when the letter eta represented the aspirant rather than the 
long vowel sound), this stone reads HOPOX EIMI TEX ATOPAY, ‘Tam 
the boundary of the agora.’ The Classical Athenian agora, the market- 
place, was demarcated by a number of these stones, which prohibited 
patricides and other criminals from entering the market-place. But 
they also prevented the activity of the market from leaving that sacred 
site. These stones thus demarcated the limits within which the work of 
the market was to take place, there where Athenians went about the 
unhindered task of exchanging, producing and reproducing verbal and 
more than verbal goods. 

So, the horos stones demarcated the space of the agora, and it is 
believed that the agora took its name from the activities that were first 
conducted there, a space for the shared rituals of speaking (agoreuein) 
and the further tasks of more than linguistic exchange, of buying and 
selling (agorazein). As Socrates’ presence there illustrates, the agora 
was a public space open to the redefinition of linguistic boundaries 
and questioning the value of words and other tangible and intangible 
goods. That questioning was based in and isolated within the same 
space as that committed to the exchange of goods, where measures 
and weights were brought into parallel with quantities of things, 
suggesting an (unheimlich) affinity between economics and philosophy. 
Both philosophy and exchange throw into question common values 
and, perhaps for that reason, were kept at a distance from domestic 
life, out of the household and its everyday activities, in a move that 
dissociated both tasks from their etymologically nested origins. There 
is a danger involved here, and the explanation of Marx might be well 
founded, although hypothetical, that exchange was first confined 
to the boundaries between tribes because of the risk of dissolving all 
communal bonds. The creation of a market-place within the confines of 
the ancient city may well be the first attack on the synergistic cohesion 
of the community. 
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Horos is a boundary-stone, a landmark, but it is also a term or 
definition, indicating a certain duration of time, a limit or boundary. 
It is also said to be a rule, a measure, an end or aim, the three terms 
of astrological measurement, notes of a musical scale, decree of a 
magistrate, and (apparently metaphorically) the boundary of a 
woman’s mind. On top of, or rather underneath, this greater plurality 
of meanings, it is also the stone that marks a grave—gravestone. As 
this material monad embodying a plurality of linguistic configurations 
suggests, there is a vitality to this boundary that cannot be reduced to 
demarcating a separation between hostile territories. The horos defines 
and distinguishes, but that is precisely what the matter is with the word, 
and no matter how much we try to rub away the material connotations, 
its definition remains interminably solid, lithic, in fact. The horos cannot 
be read as choosing sides but does stand testament to our ability to 
distinguish between words and things, the human and the nonhuman. 
Nonetheless, when it comes to defining these things, us and itself, its 
own reflexivity confounds the attempt; the definition of horos cannot 
define the stone away out of presence, the stone is as vital to the horos 
as the word is to the definition of the boundary. It marks the differences 
that we read into the world, creating the distinction itself between 
the ‘natural’ and the human, while materialising the proof that this 
distinction is not in the least natural: or at least that what is natural in us, 
to read into stone something meaning more than base matter, creates the 
divide in nature and is exactly what determines us within and against 
the natural world while joining us to it inseparably. 

The term ‘nature’ is conventionally proscriptive, describing all 
processes and beings other than the human and human creations. 
This book is structured around the distinction between the human and 
nature, between the human and nonhuman and describing the nonlinear 
history of this petrifyingly dualist construction. The irony is this: the 
presumption—that humanity alone raises the stone above its base 
materiality—is in fact the only basis for a theory of inanimate matter or 
a non-conscious cosmos. This division provides the framework for later 
economic developments based upon a non-synergistic or non-symbiotic 
relation with other beings, from bacteria, plants and animals to the gases 
that keep us alive and the geological formations that provide more than 
merely the substrate for life; today this is realised in the unbounded 
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utilisation of the nonhuman world and the indubitably vain attempts of 
subjecting it to total human control. It is also the mystical origin of the 
project of Western scientific rationalism. This is the dilemma of human 
culture: it is based upon the reading of an unwritten division from 
(human) nature. The horos isa Greek concept, and its power is maintained 
within societies whose fundamental political and economic structures 
derive or in some significant way have been influenced by that specific 
heritage. That said, given that both the political form of democracy and 
the economic as a public structure of the unequal organisation of wealth 
are now exported worldwide, there is an expanding sense of importance 
in putting into question this unconscious rule of horos. 

Foucault argued that there are rules—conceptual rules—common 
to different cultural practices and scientific disciplines, that work 
unconsciously to direct the many different fields toward their different 
goals as a ‘positive unconscious of knowledge.” I suggest that horos is 
one of these rules. However, unlike Foucault’s rules that seem to be 
period-based, the horos is an economic rule, a rule fundamental to an 
entire form of economics grounded upon the unequal distribution of 
land and goods and unlimited natural recourse use. But it does not 
need to be this way. The horos could just as easily be an ecological rule 
resisting and rebutting the unbounded exploitation of the nonhuman as 
well as of the human. 

This book is called an ecology both because its author would wish 
that our interactions with the lithic were less invasive, less aggressive, 
less consumptive and more involved and also because it has to do with 
the definitions that we use in order to build the possibly spectral house of 
human knowledge, culture and society. The presence of boundaries, from 
the material remains of ancient boundary-stones to the determinations 
in quantum physics, saturates the shared life of humans. Boundaries are 
placed, maintained and transgressed in order to facilitate the material 
practices and social theories through which we divide the world into 
a plethora of categories, not the least being that of the ‘social’ and the 
‘cultural, or ‘human’ and ‘nature.’ We require boundaries, in definitions 
or divisions, in order to make these categorical determinations. 
Ironically this also means that the boundaries must already exist as 
precedents to any subsequent determination. Does this mean they are 


2 Foucault (2008) xi. 
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predetermined? And if they are predetermined, is meaning already 
inscribed within them? The main question that this book seeks to raise is 
whether boundaries exist in nature, but not in order to contrast natural 
with social boundaries or in any way privilege human ethics. Instead 
the intention is to draw attention to the human edifice of language and 
culture, the behemoth of our civilising project that has managed again 
and again to do away with any notion of boundaries (natural or human), 
including those that might limit industrial farming, land use and hyper- 
development, the biopolitical use of humans and animals, the corporate 
abuse of biopower, and the use of just about everything else as biofuel, 
not to mention all those rocks and minerals blasted into nonexistence in 
the search for precious rare earths required in electronics necessary to 
track, modify and manipulate further what it means to be human. 

And yet a limit is out there, threateningly immanent though no less 
withdrawn than that vital distinction separating being and nonbeing 
or creation from extinction. Here our lives are lifted into the geological 
scale as if our inability to recognise boundaries in nature or limits in our 
own nature is obfuscated by a predetermined fate as inevitable as the 
wearing away of rocks by wind and water. No single actor can be held 
responsible for the market, for drawing up its limits, or opening them 
up. And yet a limit exists, and this limit names itself, declares a name for 
itself, and a place of belonging: ‘I am the boundary of the market,’ reads 
the stone. But it is read by us, and it is therefore us, the actors, who enter 
into the market place who read and are responsible for defending the 
limits and for expanding them, as much as we are the ones who inscribe 
the stone, read the stone and cross the boundary. The peculiarity of 
the ancient Athenian market-place as an exclusive site of exchange, 
of objects and money but also of words, culminates as the setting of 
Socratic dialogue. The danger the Athenians attributed to such activities 
is given as the cause for the erection of the stones upon its boundaries, 
while the activities themselves draw us to raise further questions about 
the notion of boundaries as such and the questionable subjectivity of 
this self-enunciating stone. 

Horos means ‘boundary,’ but it is also a stone placed to mark a 
boundary. In a way, though, I’m not so interested in spatial boundaries 
that divide or demarcate two spaces opening them up to possession and 
the rights of the owner, nor even the piece of land they foreclose. What 
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I’m more interested in is the stone itself, both as matter and marker, and 
as obscuring the presence of a natural (human) marker. The intimacy 
of human culture with stone might be everywhere apparent, and yet 
studies into stone from a literary perspective are few. Two notable 
examples are the similarly titled John Sallis’s Stone and Jeffery Cohen's 
Stone: An Ecology of the Inhuman. Both these works address the stone as 
something worth considering in its own right. Sallis takes up the stone in 
its sculpted form to investigate the sense of the sublime in stone, and in 
so doing he writes a philosophy of the cultural history and aesthetics of 
stone chiefly in art and architecture. Cohen is interested in the wide uses, 
practical but also literary, of stone during the Middle Ages in Europe. 
As the title suggests I would like to position my study in dialogue 
with Cohen’s epic work. My topic might precede his chronologically, 
but it certainly follows his thematically. Luckily for me, neither Cohen 
nor Sallis take up the particular example of the stone horos. So, I hope 
that this work on the horos will be a useful addition to this as yet small 
lapidary field. If nothing else it should raise the problem of the horos and 
its relevance in the field of ancient economics and political philosophy. 
In the tradition of apophatic theology, I begin by introducing this 
book in the negative, by what it is not. It is not a historical study, nor 
a philological or philosophical study. This book takes place on the 
boundary between literary criticism, social theory, classical studies 
and archaeology. Based on interpretations of Ancient Greek texts 
about terms and definitions and archaeological remains of boundaries, 
it remains within the margins of Ancient Greek society, though the 
only reason I am interested in these margins is because of the play of 
their absence/presence today. So, my perspective on these ancient 
phenomena is undisguisedly modern, though I hope for all that it is 
also a little untimely too. In addressing the problem of meaning and 
matter, or the matter of meaning, I have taken a cue from Karen Barad, 
who manages to reconfigure quantum entanglements and physical- 
semiotic relations in a way that I believe strongly resembles the problem 
raised (or founded) in the horos. Jane Bennett, Carolyn Merchant and 
Val Plumwood also significantly figure as theorists who provide me 
with alternative bases upon which to think through human relations 
with ‘nature’ and the material world. Finally, Jacques Derrida remains 
as always on the margins of the text, if only because he, with Levinas’s 
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assistance, framed a theory of hospitality that I believe to be essential 
when considering relations not only with humans in particular but 
also with the earth, mother of all hosts. If anywhere, the boundary is 
where friendship and the welcome given to the stranger (philoxenia) 
are at home. There might be something methodologically strange about 
this interweaving between modern and ancient conceptualisations of 
boundaries and matter and meaning. However, I would argue that a 
certain strangeness—even a lack of homeliness—is essential in order to 
remain with the boundary while simultaneously presenting this stone 
as the core that has remained with us, without remark and unnoticed 
since the introduction of philosophy into the central market of Athens. 

The reader may, I fear, feel a certain disillusionment at the swinging 
timescale in the following pages. This, however, can be accounted for 
by the scarcity of early texts and the need to speculate upon changes 
that preceded the events described by later sources. On the other hand, 
no epoch exists in a vacuum, neither our own, nor that of the first few 
centuries of written history. Human activity is not only judged by 
reference to the present and the past alone but also by reference to the 
future. Therefore, it is as natural to look forward in order to look back 
as it is to look back in order to look forward. As Walter Benjamin stated, 
‘nothing that has ever happened should be regarded as lost to history.” 
However, that does not mean that what is lost is overtly apparent in the 
present; rather, the task is to recognise what history, and its authors, have 
allowed and are in the process of allowing to slip away or leave concealed 
under thick layers of progressively more forceful interpretations. In my 
view, history is a significant factor in the composition of authority, and 
so for the authoritarian regime that we inhabit today to change, history 
itself must change, dominated as we are by market-based economics 
and a profitable version of the past as of the present sold to us in order 
to keep us from resisting. 

To find a well-grounded site from which to rebel has always been 
a challenge, as the first thing dominant forces do when they assume 
power is to saturate the field, appropriate the land, and devitalise 
antagonistic elements. The battle is situated; it is over the earth itself and 
material gains as much as who has the power to enforce a translation 
of what that matter means. The catastrophic forces of the present can 
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only be averted from a solid foundation, a grounded theory of the 
limit, fighting for the presence of boundaries in human economic and 
technological expansion, in antithesis to the prevailing powers that seek 
to manipulate the biological and geological foundations of life on earth 
(biometrics and terraforming). Present economies, no longer subject to 
the old state or ethnic borders, are all equally enslaved to the corporate 
interests of big tech and demand the highest price both of the human 
and the nonhuman, from the increasing presence of biotechnology in 
the facilitation and control of human activities to the exorbitant mineral 
demand these technologies make upon the surface of the earth. This 
means that to be a human embedded in the world and to take back our 
intra-active relation with other beings and things, we must take back 
our minds and bodies, free them from the technologies that seek to bind 
them within the limits of corporate and state control and demand the 
cessation of mining, deforestation, and the uses and abuses of organic 
beings. 

To do this it may well be necessary to outsmart the very devices that 
control our slavish devotion to the system and discard the habitual 
and insidious technologies that have insinuated themselves into our 
lives. It might not be easy to realise these limits, but the alternative 
is unadulterated totalitarian dystopia. The trends in post-humanism 
and, of course, trans-humanism, to expand bodily boundaries into 
apparatuses fail to stress the negative impact such apparatuses might 
have on the environment and on human dignity.* The smartphone user 
might feel at one with her device and revel in the extension of her bodily 
boundaries to encapsulate this fantastic expansion of her senses, but 
she turns a blind eye to the mountainside exploded in search of metal 
or the bushland concreted over to provide a basis for the turbines 
necessary to charge it, not to mention the fact that every thought, every 
move she makes is subject to scrutiny. We are all implicated in the 
expansion of boundaries, and whether this is doing harm to us and 
the world we live in should be a subject not only of serious debate but 
should be reason enough to modify our thought, behaviour and limits 
of consumption. In any case our behaviour will be modified one way 
or the other, whether we like it or not. Biotechnological companies are 
keen to sell us products that expand the boundaries of consumption into 
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previously untapped natural resources (including the modification of 
humanity itself), but ecological devastation (regardless of the colour 
of the flag flying over the military-industrial complex) will evidently 
enforce its own boundaries in any number of predictable and as yet 
unforeseen ways. Both alternatives will come to pass if we are too lazy 
to discover boundaries for ourselves, and the window of opportunity 
where we have the choice to change this future is becoming smaller 
day by day. The only alternative vision I can see that will in any way 
alleviate the decimation of humans, nature and human nature is by 
doing away with the belief in and exercise of false boundaries enforced 
by the power nexus of state, big tech and corporate wealth in order to 
include us as living beings within a world constituted by the vitality of 
interactions between all things. 

The following chapters each riff upon different lexical meanings or 
translations of the word horos and provide a discussion centring around 
different examples of the word, whether in the archaeological record or 
in classical texts. Chapter One (‘A New Ancient Petrography’) provides 
an overview of the horos as it appears in the archaeological record and 
textual tradition. Given that the definition of its verbal cognate is ‘to 
determine, divide, define,’ it is suggested that this division is in the 
heart of language itself. Boundary markers must be read or interpreted 
as such, implying that the boundary is not a reductively material thing 
but is something dependent upon us, inside of us. Whatever it was that 
led us to create boundaries—to make distinctions—also bound us to 
our linguistic distinctions. This is what a materialist disposition would 
describe us as: the inscribers, the plinth-builders. The horos, at once 
stone and term, raises the problem of the boundary between nature and 
human, between worked stone and natural stone. This problem comes 
down to us in our distinctions of the physical world. In the absence of 
a demiurge, matter is supposed to be without meaning, and this is the 
basis for scientific rationalism. However, even the distinction between 
meaning and matter relies upon a conceptual acceptance that the 
boundary between the two is in some way naturally given. This chapter 
raises the problem of such distinctions and claims that any attempt to 
define humans as separate to everything else always ends up back at the 
coincidence of word and stone. 
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Chapter Two (‘Does the Letter Matter?’), taking the definition 
‘boundary, landmark[...|pillar (whether inscribed or not)’ as its starting 
point, returns to the earliest examples of the horos in the archaeological 
record. Here I confront the Derridean problem of writing as origin. 
Even if the stone was not marked with the word for boundary (horos), 
it does not cease to be a boundary because it was nonetheless read as a 
boundary. Therefore, I turn to the lexicons to discover how the Greeks 
themselves defined the horos. The result is twofold, like the boundary; a 
definition of the word must accept the horos as the boundary of writing 
and reading. It is always inferred in any act of reading because there 
must be something, whether the inscribed word or the natural rock, for 
us to read. Horos proliferates from the rock into our definitions of what 
words mean, and it always remains as the solid foundation of these 
works of ‘definition.’ It is the difference and bond that is co-terminal 
with language as such but does not for all that lose its base materiality 
as stone. 

Chapter Three (‘Breaking the Law’) considers the legal implications 
of the horos, taking the meaning ‘bounds, boundaries.’ The regions that 
are thus separated are given definition by the boundary and exist as 
different spaces on account of the boundary but also share something 
in common: the boundary itself. I return to earlier examples of the 
boundary-stone in the Hebraic and Greek Biblical tradition, where 
variations of the horos appear repeatedly and ask the question as to why 
boundary-stones in the Old Testament required the double enforcement 
both as stone placed upon the land and as prohibition in the written text. 
The problem of legality is raised and followed into the work of Plato’s 
Laws, where the first law is given as the prohibition against the removal 
of the boundary-stone. In these textual traditions, the prohibition that is 
to follow upon the horos implies that something has been lost from the 
base materiality, the bare presence of the stone, and this loss is exactly 
what supports the force of law. The final knife-twist in the letter of the 
law is described by a leap into the ephebic military service performed 
upon the boundaries of Attica, where failure to swear allegiance to the 
horoi meant exile from the Athenian city and its institutions. 

The problem of determinate definition was assumed by Hegel and 
Heidegger but has been the problem for philosophy ever since Aristotle 
defined finding the ‘essence’ or being of something as the task of 
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philosophy. The problem is always a terminological one, but we have 
inherited it also as a problem of translation. This problem belongs to 
the horos, the question of definition and the necessary overlap between 
words in both metonymy and metaphor. Chapter Four (‘Terminological 
Horizons’) focuses upon the translation of horos as ‘term,’ ‘definition, 
‘determination,’ a sense of the word that is outlined by Aristotle in his 
Topics and Categories where he provides a definition of horos as the word 
that means ‘what it is to be.’ If horos (here ‘definition’) is a word that 
signifies the being of a thing, is it itself retained within the definition 
of a word even if in the form of a trace of this lithic term? Although the 
horos as ‘definition’ remains essential within the tradition of Western 
philosophy, its material presence has been confounded in the attempts 
at absolute conceptualisation and transcendental reasoning. That said, 
we do get a brief and telling glimpse of it in the preface to Hegel’s 
Phenomenology. Its echo remains also in the work of Heidegger, inherited 
from Husserl, as that which frames our position in the world, as the 
‘horizon,’ verbal cognate of the horos. 

In Chapter Five (‘The Presence of the Lithic’) I illustrate the 
indebtedness of the conceptual structure and language of the geologic 
timescale to the Aristotelian formulation of time. I do not do this to assert 
that there is a debt modern thought owes to ancient thought but rather 
to raise the possibility of the divisive nature of the question of time itself. 
In the geologic timescale, as in Aristotelian time, linearity is important 
but not unproblematic. How the measurement of time is conceptualised 
both in geologic and in Aristotelian ‘time’ raises the problem of division 
in a continuum, or how to break time down into measurable units. For 
Aristotle the ‘now’ is the term distinguishing the past from the future, 
brought into alignment with the figure of the horos. Does this temporal 
boundary still retain a trace of stone? The stone is not only instrumental 
but also essential to the divisions of geologic time; it is simultaneously 
the tool and the unit of measure. Here, too, stone is read by us, and 
it is believed that it can tell us something determinate about the past, 
something at once concrete and abstract. That stone is given as a figure 
of the unit of time, interpreted as an indicator of time past, must alert us 
that the dynamics of existence are always read in material configurations 
which, as in the geological diagnostic of the Anthropocene, implicate a 
notion of human conjectural and material hegemony. 
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In Chapter Six (‘Geophilia Entombed or the Boundaries of a Woman’s 
Mind’) I return once again to the archaeological record to discover 
the material remains of the horos. Horos was also inscribed upon the 
gravestone, a reminder for the living of this most basic of boundaries. 
Even here a limit remains, for it is only in our translation of the stone 
into a memorial that conjures up the ghost of the dead. With a study 
of ancient drama and the role burial rites play in the signification of 
death, I discover another aspect of the horos. Burial rites have long been 
associated exclusively with Sophocles’ Antigone and the conflict between 
two different regimes of justice. Horos is what remains as the trace of our 
division from nature, and it also marks the futility of this division since 
we must all and without exception inevitably find a home for ourselves 
in the earth, inevitably engraving us all in a common fate. In this guise, 
the horos describes the boundary between the human and the organic 
world but is also dependent, in the archaic period in particular, on a 
reciprocal relationship between the living and the dead: I call this the 
economics of death. 

The final chapter (‘Solon’s Petromorphic Biopolitics’) resolves 
the former discussions on the horos by looking at one last meaning, 
‘decision of a magistrate.’ The law-reformer Solon is famous for an act 
called the seisachtheia, where he was said to have relieved the earth from 
her burdens and freed men who were enslaved. The burdens he claims 
to have raised were none other than horos-stones. With the reforms 
of Solon, the web of meanings that the horos seems to have bound 
begins to unravel, and yet the word itself does not lose its multiplicity. 
Solon brings an end to a period of civil war and inaugurates an 
epoch that ensured the productivity of its citizens, limited their ease 
of movement, and opened the way to the eventual dominance of the 
market and its persuasive reasoning. He did so by claiming for himself 
the middle position: in his own words he stood as a horos in the midst 
of the people. I argue that this created a fracture in the traditions of 
Athens, disrupting the household and the place of women and their 
command over reproduction and production, generating, in contrast, 
a society based upon a centralised political economy. The novelty 
of this claim is in the idea of biological productivity as a regulative 
device within Athenian legal discourse. Therefore, I return to the first 
example of the horos, found in the Athenian agora, which marks this 
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space for the exclusive valuation of words and things and where the 
work of exchange can go on because responsibility for the space that 
it encloses has been deferred. The argument draws to a close with the 
question of the reiteration of such boundaries and the need to reassert 
our communal life with things. 


Fig. 1. HOPOX EIMI TEX ATOPAY ‘I am the horos of the agora’, IG I? 1087 [15510]. 
Photograph by M. Goutsourela, 2013. Rights belong to The Athenian Agora 
Museum © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization 

of Cultural Resources Development (H.O.C.R.E.D.) 
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OpiGw-divide or separate from, asa border or boundary, separate, delimit, 
2. bound, 3. pass between or through, 4. part, divide. 

II. mark out by boundaries, limit one thing according to another. 2. 
trace out as boundary. III. ordain, determine, lay down. 2. define a thing. 

IV. Med., mark out for oneself, 2. determine for oneself, get or have a 
thing determined. 3. define a thing." 

Define- 1. To bring to an end. 2. To determine the boundary or limits 
of. b. To make definite in outline or form. +3. To limit, confine. 4. To lay 
down definitely. t5. To state precisely. 6. To set forth the essential nature 
of. b. To set forth what (a word etc.) means. 7. transf. To make (a thing) 
what it is; to characterise. 8. To separate by definition.” 


The ritual significance of the placement and shaping of stone is not 
uncommon in prehistoric cultures and ancient societies, some of these 
traditions even continuing into the present. From diverse countries 
with lithic arrangements ranging in scope and size, any number come 
to mind: for example, the enormous stone heads of Easter Island, the 
stone lines of the Aboriginal Australians, the megaliths of the Celts, the 
stone of Mecca, the obelisks of Egypt and the cute little Mesoamerican 
mushroom stones. In Greece there was the omphalos stone of Apollo at 
Delphi and of course all those stone altars and statues of gods. However, 
there were also the rather more discreet horoi, pretty much limited in 
range to Athens, Attica and its closest neighbours. Not unlike the stone 
arrangements found in many other countries and cultures, these were 
said to be boundary markers of one type or another. 

The problem as to whether the site of the boundary can actually be said 
to be a place, natural or otherwise, is posed and deposed in the double 
gesture by which the stone assumes or vacates the position. Are these 
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boundaries permanent, do they describe natural boundaries or human 
boundaries, is their removal punishable, and is their transgression 
permitted? For example, the erection of the pyramids is attributed 
both to a mysterious, alien or divine intervention and to the weathered 
hands of an extensive human labour force, slave or skilled, and yet 
the stone, presumably, remains the same.* And while the cobblestones 
lining the streets of Paris were torn up to aid the indomitable march of 
modernisation facilitating automobile speed and military access to the 
inner city, they were also raised in the name of the revolution, grasped 
at as material for the barricades or simply thrown in desperation against 
the armed forces. We should not dismiss as accident that this most 
solid and elementary material finds its place on the threshold between 
substantiality and insubstantiality, between life and death, comrade and 
enemy. Nor is it mere chance that the placement and displacement of 
the stone is characterised by a double gesture, of divinity and labour, 
construction and destruction. 

I consider this a work of vital materialism, as phrased by Bennett, 
that nonetheless retains the problem of human subjectivity in the 
question of the boundary that would divide humans from other beings, 
other matter, and other objects with which we cohabit.* I argue that 
any concept of the human is always already caught up in the aporetic 
structure of the meaning of stone or the matter of meaning. As Barad 
presented, matter is involved in a two-way creation of meaning, or even 
a plurality of involved meaning generating relations, where ‘distinct 
agencies do not precede, but rather emerge through, their intra-action.”* 
This entanglement of agencies, taking place for Barad upon the more 
epistemologically advanced plane of quantum physics, here can be seen 
to involve similar players and a similar vocabulary. Barad argues that ‘the 
primary ontological unit is not independent objects with independently 
determinate boundaries and properties, but rather ‘phenomena’ that 
are defined as ‘the ontological inseparability of agentially intra-acting 
components.’° It seems to me that from the horos, found as it is in its 
various contexts, material, textual and conceptual, it is possible to infer 
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this intra-activity taking place both on the surface of the earth as well as 
in the minds of humans. This suggests to me that boundary-generating 
practices are inseparably material and conceptual so that ontology 
itself is caught up in this aporetic self-referentiality when it calls for the 
metaphysical independence of determinate boundaries. And no matter 
how much it tries it always defers to the definition, which in turn defers 
to the stone and back again to the boundary, in a cyclical dance between 
the constructs of meaning and materiality. 

I elaborate this problem through the coincidence, the literal nexus 
of stone—boundary—writing. To say that matter is vital does not mean 
anthropomorphising the organisms and non-organisms, the stones, 
trees, and bacteria that share our world; rather, for me it means the 
necessary destabilising of the boundaries between the human and 
nonhuman and recognising dignity as something that inheres to all 
things; whether this is done via biology (reinhabiting the human with 
the microbiome etc), via ecopolitics (recognising the equal distribution 
of natural resources and the dignity of all beings) or, as is the case here 
through an intersection of the archaeological, via the ecological and, 
believe it or not, the classical. The stone that is the subject of this book 
is the very boundary that suggests the differences and commonalities 
between these different modes of being. 

In this chapter I begin by providing an overview of the horoi in the 
archaeological record, the actual extant stones with a brief introduction 
to the translation of their inscriptions. Next, I present a brief excursion 
into the presence of horoi in the literary corpus, followed by a speculative 
discussion about their meaning and significance, both for the early 
archaic period as for today. Finally, this chapter presents an overview 
of how we comport ourselves ontologically in relation to the nonhuman 
and how two figures tend to surface (definition and stone) whenever 
the distinctions between our categories look precariously close to 
collapsing, breaking up or falling down. 


Raising the Stakes 


In the surrounds of the ancient Athenian polis, boundary-stones 
proliferated. Today, in the museums of Athens (and the gardens of the 
French School of Archaeology), examples of these stones can still be 
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found if you look for them. One of these, found in situ east of the tholos 
and at the edge of the agora, legibly presents itself: HOPOX EIMI TEX 
ATOPAX, ‘I am the boundary-stone of the agora.” The inscription of this 
stone is conservatively dated to the beginning of the fifth century BC.® 
The unearthing of a number of other stones (and one with exactly the 
same inscription in retrograde) reinforced the notion that these were 
the remainders of an outline in stone, designating the boundaries of 
the agora, market-place, and marking off the area within as devoted 
to the activities of exchange and public speaking. Certain acts such 
as those that meant a person was deemed atimos (without honour) 
excluded people from the right to enter the agora, for example patricides 
and murderers were not permitted entry to the agora.’? However, there 
were also activities that were not permitted within the agora. Diogenes 
Laertius tells a story about the controversial cynic Diogenes of Sinope 
eating within the bounds of the agora." The implication is that it was not 
accepted to eat in the agora, though this may have been more a matter 
of custom rather than law. While it is known that the boundaries of 
the agora were for keeping certain actors and actions out, I think it is 
also worth looking at it the other way around, as boundaries meant for 
keeping certain activities in. If this is nothing more than a hunch on 
my part, it is nonetheless a hunch that Karl Marx also entertained as a 
significant factor in the rise of the capitalist economy and the dissolution 
of social bonds. 

Marx was adamant that the original, or at least the earlier location 
of exchange was marginal. In Capital he states that ‘the exchange of 
commodities begins where communities have their boundaries, at their 
points of contact with other communities, or with members of the latter. 
However, as soon as products have become commodities in the external 
relations of a community, they also by reaction, become commodities in 


7  Epigraphic collections of horoi consulted beyond the field: Gerald Lalonde ed. 
et al. Inscriptions: Horoi, Poleitai Records, Leases of Public Land (1991); David Lewis 
and Lilian Jeffrey, ‘Inscriptiones Atticae’ in IG (1994); Lalonde, Horos Dios (2006); 
‘Horoi: Studies in Mortgage, Real Security and Land Tenure in Ancient Athens’ Fine 
(1951). 

8 Lalonde (1991) 5-7. 

9  And.Myst.1.76. 

10 OvetStGouevdcg mote STL Ev ayopa éedpayev, “Ev ayopa yap,” én, “Kai 
émetvnoa.” ‘When he was upbraided for eating in the agora he replied “I was in 
the agora and I was hungry.”’ Diog. Laert. IV.58. 
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the internal life of a community.” Again, in the Grundrisse, he says that 
‘money and the exchange which determines it play little or no role within 
the individual communities, but only on their boundaries, in traffic with 
others.’” And, in his A Contribution to Political Philosophy, he elaborates 
further and comes to the conclusion that exchange has a negative effect 
when it acts from within the community: ‘in fact, the exchange of 
commodities evolves originally not within primitive communities, but 
on their margins, on their borders, the few points where they come into 
contact with other communities. This is where barter begins and moves 
thence into the interior of the community, exerting a disintegrating 
influence upon it.’ 

The question that Marx would not entertain, however, is whether 
it is the interiorisation of the processes of exchange that spawns the 
community’s dissolution or the preternatural force of the boundary 
itself. If the boundary and exchange are not in fact separate concepts, 
but two inseparable aspects of the one idea, then perhaps it is not only 
the presence of exchange that divides a community but the notion 
itself of division particularly as it is found in exchange, valuation and 
measurement, figured by the internalisation of the boundary. Perhaps 
this divisive presence in the heart of the city is what provokes a kind 
of consumptive sickness. Since the boundaries were, for the Greeks, 
always a site of mortal danger, of the transgression of the categories 
of mortal, immortal, wild and monstrous (where youths were sent 
out to perform their military service and return, having shaken off the 
savage instincts of childhood), perhaps exchange (transformation and 
instability of form) enters with the boundary, bringing with it a flux 
that the city must henceforth address and attempt to reform into a stable 
and solid representation. Perhaps the stone performed this sacred task, 
a kind of sacrificial host to the material, though not itself endowed with 
the sacred. The horos of the agora can be seen to provide the twofold 
work of restricting the dangerous and transgressive forces of the market, 
while simultaneously permitting and maintaining its presence. That 
this movement is double finds its complement in the duplicity of the 
limit itself. When it comes to surplus value, therefore, there is a unity 
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of its production and of its realisation, as a process that requires an 
ever-increasing margin of circulation. Here too ‘the limit is double, or 
rather the same regarded from both directions’ and ‘every limit appears 
as a barrier to be overcome.’ The overcoming of limits precedes the 
formal capitalist economy, being already present in the boundary as 
such, from its first representation within the city. It is this process that 
is twofold—the circulation and exchange of surplus value requires the 
continual enlargement of the ‘periphery of circulation,’ accompanied by 
‘the complementary tendency to create more points of exchange.’ 

However, the result of this internalisation of the boundary and 
exchange into the city is not only economic, it is political but it also drives 
to the heart of social relations as well as relations with the nonhuman, 
reframing the world around the market as fat with objects, things and 
living beings for consumption, for use, to buy and to sell. Max Weber 
stated that ‘not every stone can serve as a fetish, a source of magical 
power.” He then suggested the employment of the word charisma to 
explain the phenomenon of a naturally endowed or artificially produced 
extraordinary power that inheres to an object or person.’ The word 
charisma and its cognates (xaploua, yaptc, Xapitec) takes us back with 
a quantum leap to the archaic polis, where the reciprocity of the gift 
(charis) described an entire system of relations in which exchange was 
not measured according to a reciprocal valuation of abstract worth but 
was rather based upon the maintenance of a mutual relationship.'* Does 
this mean that we can draw the conclusion that there is some kind of 
elusive link between relationships of mutuality and reciprocity and the 
vitality of objects, or the meaningfulness of matter? Is it possible that 
non-evaluative relations permit revelations of vibrant matter simply 
because their worth is not measured in terms of economic function but 
according to totally different, even disparate systems of belief? If this 
is the case, I find it intriguing to imagine that stone has within it an 
inherent power to divide and define the ‘gift’ of the boundary. To whom 
does this gift speak? Is it given to us or to the stone? 


14 Grundrisse (1981) 408-415. 
15 Ibid. 

16 Weber (1978) 400. 

17 McNeill (2021) 19-20. 

18 Seaford (2003) 18. 
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Horos means ‘boundary-stone,’ but it also just means ‘boundary.’ 
This boundary prompts a great many questions that themselves seem to 
reflect upon the questionable nature of the boundary, asking what magic 
power is this that causes matter to move thought? What is this relation 
between matter and meaning given to us in flimsy conceptualisations but 
weighed down by stone? Can we separate the substance of the stone from 
the boundary or the inscription and the word from the stone? Without 
the inscription how can we tell a boundary-stone from any old stone? 
Without the stone marker, does the boundary remain nonetheless? And 
if so, if we read horos in the stone even without the inscription, where 
is the boundary inscribed, if not in us? Before writing, before difference 
there must be a mark. But must there not also be a marker? And yet the 
whole significance of this stone is that it assumes for itself the task of 
marking. It names itself, it is read, and takes on itself the responsibility 
of the writer by putting in question what was there before this mark and 
limit, before we could read the stone’s self-declaration, before the stone 
assumed itself as the subject of the verb ‘to be.’ This is a lithic act of self 
identification, it is not a sign on the boundary or marking the boundary, 
but the stone itself declaring ‘I am the boundary.’ 

And yet, despite this enunciative ‘I am,’ the horos does not cease to 
remain brute matter. In the archaeological record, this stone speaks from 
silence: it is horos before the inscription, before the adoption of script. It 
is not necessarily carved, let alone inscribed, and yet it can still be read. 
With or without letters the Horos speaks to us and we read it. And yet, it 
could never have inscribed itself. If the boundary can be read even in the 
absence of an inscription is the boundary inscribed not only upon the 
land but also in us? We are implicated in this act of writing, even when 
we read what the stone already says. The stone therefore stands as the 
limit of our agency, between nature and human; mere thing and object 
for use; between our willingness to give definition to the land, the world 
and ourselves, and the project of definition that allows us to continue 
questioning these definitions. So, my task here is to return to the stone 
that is not under construction, not placed to support us, to be consumed 
or used, but is also no longer merely a thing or natural object. This 
example of a stone took upon itself the necessity of providing a limit 
and a definition by enunciating itself and allowing its marker to recede 
into the task of continual production, of speaking and re-producing 
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without limits. As inscription and stone it could do this by marking 
our separation or division from nature and from our nature, providing 
the solid basis upon which the question of the origin of human culture 
could be deferred interminably. 


Vital Matter 


The earliest known example of a boundary-stone in Athens is an 
inscription upon a substrate rock dating to the seventh century BC. 
Usually hidden under grass, it can be easily missed. It bears the 
retrograde inscription HOPOX AIOX (horos of Zeus) and marked the 
temple lands devoted to Zeus below the Athenian Pnyx." The rock itself 
is in no way shaped or carved but retains its natural contours except 
for the surface, barely discernibly smoothed to support the inscription. 
There are many other examples of horoi marking the site of temple 
lands.” Later examples of horoi are those from the Athenian agora 
carved in the mid-sixth century BC. These are tall, upright rectangular 
plinths engraved with the phrase HOPOX EIMI TEX ATOPAY, ‘I am 
the boundary of the market’. Then there are horoi that are placed 
along roads to divide counties, which can be tall steles or smaller and 
set lower to the ground, for example the one that marked the ritually 
important road to Eleusis.” There are gravestone horoi, which stand 
tall and slim, inscribed HOPOXL XHMATOX or HOPOX MNHMATOZ, 
with some variations thereof.** These are a little stranger to translate, 
and they prove that the multifaceted meaning of the word horos, as 
‘boundary of sign’ and ‘boundary of memory’ does not cut it. Finally, 
there are horoi from the fourth century BC (on the later side of this 
study) that marked private lands encumbered with a mortgage and 
about which Moses Finley speculated.™ These horoi were much smaller, 
about the size of a brick, and were inscribed, despite the changes that 


19 IGI1055A and B. Lalonde (2006). 

20 See for example, hdpoc To tevévos, IG I? 1068; hdpoc htepo 1071, 1075; hdpoc 
Tepevoc APevaac 1082. 

21 IGT 1087, 1088, 1089, 1090. Lewis and Jeffrey (1994) 711-712, 1087-1090; Lalonde 
(1991) H26 [1 7039]. 

22. IGP 1095, 1096. 

23 IGP 1132,1134,1137. 

24 Finley (1952). 
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had by that time occurred in the orthography of Greek, with the archaic 
word HOPOX. These are all examples of horoi from the archaeological 
record. 

However, it is worth noting that this is not even half the story, as the 
archaeological record would be seriously lacking in charm and intrigue 
if it were not accompanied by a fabulously rich textual tradition. So, 
throughout this study the apparently more definitive archaeological 
finds will be considered in the same breath as the rich gems of textual 
analysis. Here I simply list some of these references in order to give 
readers a sense of the horos in its various uses. I also apologise in advance 
to anyone without a knowledge of Greek not because I do not provide an 
adequate translation but because there will be times wordplay may be 
lost. I try to compensate by always flagging the use of the word horos in 
the English translation, placing the word in brackets beside the various 
translations of the term, which differ according to context. 

The earliest references to the horos in the textual tradition are in the 
Homeric epic, the Iliad. 


| S'avaxaooapuevn AiPov eireto xelpi Maxein 

Keipevov év TeSiw LEAava THNXUV TE LEVAV TE, 

TOV p’ GvSp_ec mpoTEpot Séoav EUmEvat obpov Apovpne: 
TH BaAE DoUpov Apna kat avyéva, Adoe Sé yvia. 


But she [Athena] gave ground, and seized with her stout hand a stone 
that lay upon the plain, black and jagged and great, that men of former 
days had set to be the boundary-mark [ouron] of a field. Therewith she 
smote furious Ares on the neck, and loosed his limbs.” 


Again in the Iliad the boundary-stone is raised as a point of contention, 
in a simile for the walls of Troia. 


aAN’ WoT’ Aud oUpoLoL 6U avepe Snpidaacbov 

UEeTp’ ev yepoiv ExovtEs EMLEVVW EV APoUpH, 

WT OAiyw Evi YoOpW EpiCnTtov Epi tons, 

Ws Apa Tovs SleEpyov Eemdrétec.” 

But as two men with measuring-rods in hand contend about the landmark 


stones [houroisi] in a common field, and in a narrow space contend each 
for his equal share, so did the battlements hold these foes apart. 


25 Hom.]/.21.400-411. tr. Murray. 
26 Hom.]I.12.417-426. tr. Murray. 
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In this example the horoi take a different form, given in the epic plural 
ouroun/ouroisi (Obpov/obPoOLot). This form is unusual and will not be 
the form that appears throughout further discussion. Generally, I will 
use the transliteration horos or plural horoi. I will also not parse the 
English word according to its form within the original Greek text, unless 
it reveals something particular that I wish to draw attention to, though 
I will provide the verbal form if a verbal cognate of the word is being 
used. Otherwise, I will exclusively use the word horos to show that some 
form of this word appears in the original Greek text. 

References to the horoi are also found in the Septuagint, for example, 
Un UETALpE Spta AWvia & EVEvTO OiTMATEPEG GOV, ‘remove notthe ancient 
landmark, which thy fathers have set.’”” This seemingly ancient command 
is repeated in Plato’s Laws. 


Atos Opiov LEV TPHTOS vduOG OSe ElpyoOw: UA KtvEitw yc Spta 
undeic pte oiketou MOAiTOU yElTOVOS UTE OUOTEPHOVOS Et EGXATLAG 
KEKTNHEVOS GAAW FEVW yELTOVav. 7% 


The first law, that of Horos Zeus shall be stated thus: do not move earth’s 
horoi, whether they be those of a neighbour who is a native citizen or 
those of a foreigner with land on a frontier. 


I have not found any particular reference to Horos Zeus outside this text 
of Plato, though that is not to say he does not exist. The Horos Dios from 
the Pnyx has the name of Zeus in the genitive, meaning that it was a 
horos ‘of Zeus’ rather than pointing to Horos as one of the epithets of 
Zeus. A reference to the word horos untainted by divinity can be found 
in the pseudo-Platonic work, aptly named, Definitions: 6poc Adyos 
ex Stamopacs Kai yévouc ovykeiveEevos, ‘horos is word composed of 
difference and genus.” After Plato, Aristotle uses the verbal form of 
horos in his following explanation. He states that the ‘essence,’ the Tl EOTL 
(whatever that is) of things must be sought and defined, ‘horizesthai’ 
(Cntetv kai opiCeo@at) in relation to matter, or at least not without matter 
(ur dvev Tig DANs).” In his physical, metaphysical and logical corpus 
horos is singly important for Aristotle in coming to terms with words. He 
uses the word in the same way we would use the word ‘term’ in logic, 


27 = Prov.22:28. 

28  Pl.Laws.843A-B. 

29 Pl.Def.414d10 in Plato (1972). 
30 Ar.Met.1026a1-5. 
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or ‘definition’ when talking about what a word means. Significantly, the 
word horos appears in close proximity to Aristotle’s definition for Being. 
In the Metaphysics he states that ‘being is the only or main definition 
[horos] of beingness’ (fj LOvov ovotas eivat 6pov f UdAtoTa).2! In what 
should be one of his most well-known phrases, ‘a definition [horos] is a 
phrase signifying what it is to be’ (ott § 6poc wev Adyos 6 TO Ti Hv 
eivat onpaivwv), the horos plays a not insignificant role, though exactly 
what it signifies will be discussed later.” In the Physics Aristotle uses the 
word horos as the point of difference in a temporal sense: ‘coming to be 
and passing away are the terms (horoi) of being and not being’ (yevéoet 
uév Kai P8opa TO Ov Kai TO EN OV Opot).* Again in a temporal sense 
he concludes that ‘the now is the limit [horos] of the past and the future’ 
(tO 5€ vOv 6pos Tob MaprKovtos Kai TOD UEAAOVTOG).** 

It is worth noting one final reference in order to bring the horos into 
the political sphere. This is quoted in the work outlining the constitution 
of the city-state of Athens attributed to pseudo-Aristotle (hence called 
simply Aristotle for ease or perhaps laziness, though whenever we 
read ancient texts we should take authorship cum grano salis).* It is a 
piece of poetry, oddly enough, from one of the city’s first statesmen. 
Solon was a political figure who rose to fame by dramatically altering 
the laws of Athens in order, as he claims, to bring an end to a state of 
civil war amongst the city’s people. Using the opportunity of this state 
of exception (as do politicians today) he introduced many laws that 
apparently have nothing to do with the immediate problems, for example 
his laws forbidding women to travel with more than a certain number 
of garments or to carry more than a minimal amount of money on their 
person. He also limited the exuberant tendencies of the Athenians to 
mourn extended family members and maintain these rituals for long 
periods of time. But what he is most famous for doing is known as 
his seisachtheia. Though there are few exact details about this, it was 
supposedly an act he brought in that stopped Athenians from indebting 
their own persons into positions of slavery. So, what Solon claims to 
have done was to have lifted up the horos stones that were markers upon 


31 Ar.Met.1039a21. See Chapter Four on terms and translating ousia. 

32 Ar.Top.101b39. See Chapter Four. 

33 Ar.Phys.261a34. See Chapter Five on horos and the ‘now’ in Aristotle’s Physics. 
34 Ar.Phys.222b1. 

35 Ar.Ath. See Chapter Six. 
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the land that signified the presence of a debt, or of an Athenian who was 
so enslaved, and therefore represented that there was a certain burden 
of debt restricting the property’s use. However, as Chapter Six discusses, 
this interpretation misses quite a lot in the significance of Solon’s poetry. 


untnp pEylotn Satyovwv OAvUTIiWV 
aptota, Ij wsAatva, tio Eyw MOTE 
dpouc aveiAov TOAAaYX# TEMNyoOTAGS, 
mpoo8ev Sé SovAEvovoa, viv éAev0Epa. 


The mighty mother of the Olympian gods,/Black Earth, would best 
bear witness, for ‘twas I/Removed her many boundary-posts [horous] 
implanted:/Ere then she was a slave, but now is free. * 


These examples will be discussed separately in the following chapters. 
Here the point is that the word horos not only has many different 
meanings that complicate its direct translation into English but also that 
it was a significant word in its various contexts. As a word it always 
marked a point of difference, whether this is the turn in a battle scene, the 
distinction between words and things, between the past and the future, 
or between the free citizen and the slave. Some questions therefore 
must be asked about the nature of the horos itself, both as it appears in 
the archaeological and in the literary context. Can the literary use of 
the word be said to coincide in meaning with the material use of the 
stone as seen in the archaeological record? What do the different words 
have in common with the different stones? Is there a unifying idea and 
definition of the horos? What are its characteristics? Is lithic materiality 
as essential to the horos as the letters of the inscription? Is the boundary 
there even in the absence of the stone marker? Does the boundary not 
always slip away into either side in the absence of some kind of marker? 
And finally, what is this boundary, who is its original marker, and why 
and how does it and the space it demarcates come about? While this 
chapter attempts to resolve some of these questions, others flow into 
other chapters of the book and others still must remain as questions. 
The use of horoi was not limited to one particular time period or any 
particular socio-political structure. They continued to be used from 
time immemorial, within the archaic period of the early polis (largely 
unknown, though we can speculate), through the classical period, and 


36 Ar.Ath.12.4—-5. tr. Rackham. 
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on into the Hellenistic. Over this time the city of Athens transitioned 
from an aristocratically organised system of government, through civil 
war, to a democracy, back again, through war, into imperialism and so 
forth. So, although the use of horoi might have changed throughout 
various political upheavals it nonetheless remained as a relatively stable 
presence both upon the land and within the language of the Athenians. 
It is interesting to note that despite Athenian imperialism, horos stones 
came into common usage only in the region of Attica and are only rarely 
apparent elsewhere, even in places where Athenians exercised political 
control. That said, if boundary-stones differ so widely and do not even 
necessarily have the word for boundary inscribed upon them, how they 
were to be known or recognised as such and how we would know if 
they were used elsewhere in the absence of the inscription remain silent 
problems. 

In this chapter the main problem is the matter of the boundary. 
This also poses problems of definition. What is the boundary, and who 
decides its limits? How does horos arise as a mark upon the land that is 
read by us, and how did this single term come to encapsulate both the 
materiality of stone and the more conjectural ideas of boundary, term, 
limit and so forth? Does the boundary precede the stone and the stone 
stand testament to the boundary? Is the stone as marker secondary 
to the boundary? If so, where did the boundary come from? Was it a 
natural phenomenon or a human creation? Did human thought make 
the leap into abstraction, conceptualising boundaries and limits that are 
not otherwise present in nature and then erect the stone as the tangible 
marker of these abstractions? Is the boundary-stone an idolatrous 
manifestation of the primitive philosophy of early humans? The fact that 
the horos keeps sending us back into more questions is not a coincidence; 
rather, it is a coincidence in the absolute sense. But here in the archaic 
polis of Athens there is no such thing as ‘chance,’ because every time 
they questioned the origins and ends of their actions, the Athenians 
came face to face with stone and the original basis for all other aporias 
(problems) about what it meant to be human at that time. 

It is difficult to imagine human culture without the assumption that 
there are boundaries, between you, me, the plants we eat, the air we 
breathe, the bacteria in our guts and everything else in physical proximity 
to this fluid, otherwise unbounded conception I have of what it means 
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to be me. Such boundaries are obviously in constant contestation as well 
as reconfiguration. Perhaps this is why a figure—an actual form—is 
required to bring a conceptual halt to the indeterminate flow of thought. 
And yet, despite its lithic solidity, this mark does not cease to remain 
only metaphorically and figuratively static. The stone itself also is subject 
to natural processes. It keeps becoming, changing, devolving, subject 
to wearing away and entropy, while simultaneously representing the 
pause in this continual flux of change. As Barad explains, in the aptly 
named ‘inscription model of constructivism, culture is figured as an 
external force acting on passive nature. There is an ambiguity in this 
model as to whether nature exists in any prediscursive form before its 
marking in culture.” To this question I do not claim to have the answer. 
However, this exact problem is what I interpret the horos to embody. 
That it embodies it as a question without solution is significant because, 
as I argue, human culture requires the horos to materialise this question 
in order to progress into other questions. It is the material basis for the 
deferral, not the solution, of such a question. Only this intransigent 
material—the solidity of stone—could bear the burden of the weight of 
human culture. 

So, marking boundaries is as much what the horos does as is. The 
proximity of the verbal cognate and frequency of its use to describe the 
activity of creating, making, and enacting boundaries remind us of the 
agency of the stone as a marker of boundaries even in the absence of 
that enunciative ‘Iam’ of the horos. The horos is the literal configuration 
of the world through the differential enacting of boundaries, properties 
and meanings. And the epistemological and ontological practices that 
depend upon this configuration can make progress because ongoing, 
unfixed, indeterminate activity is deferred by binding questions of 
definition in a determinate, fixed, stable presence of stone. However, as 
Barad acknowledges, there is no fixity in matter, ‘matter is substance 
in its intra-active becoming—not a thing but a doing, a congealing of 
agency. Matter is a stabilizing and destabilizing process of iterative intra- 
activity.’** Because there is no external position of knowledge outside the 
material world, the stone has meaning. Not that it does not anyway; but 
the meaning inherent to the stone itself is presumably unknowable to 


37 Barad (2007) 176. 
38 Ibid. 
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us (though psychedelics might help), whereas the meaning attributed 
to it as boundary-marker is essential to how we go about presuming to 
know anything and indeed separating ourselves from everything else 
as knowers of the un/knowable. Asking about the actual existence of 
boundaries at all is an interminable dilemma. 


The ecological project of thinking beyond anthropocentricity requires 
enlarged temporal and geographical scales. Yet expanded frames risk 
emphasizing separations at the expense of material intimacies.” 


Horos is the materialisation of the problematic basis for any task of 
human thought, language or culture. Cohen states that the stone has a 
literally unequivocal power; it is a ‘substantial force that exists outside 
of particular humans and often bluntly disregards their intentions, 
shaping and working and using and making with a startling autonomy, 
language responds to stone as matter to matter.“’ What if, then, 
boundaries are not generated by human thought or language and are 
actually already present in nature, such that we read what was already 
written by nature, responding with script to a kind of cosmic writing, if 
I can put it like that? Can we accept the existence of places that are not 
endowed with the sacred by humans or human tradition but are rather 
intrinsically sacred? What if the stones that are present are placed by 
humans in recognition of a greater dividing force, a kind of reinscribing 
of a text that was always already written? 


Aporias 


As intimated by the self-declaration, the conjunction and disjunction 
of questions about relations between language and matter, words and 
stones, humans and nonhumans, these questions posed by, or on the 
boundary—that is, caught up in this aporetic structure in advance—are 
also indicative of the basic question of human subjectivity. So, this is the 
problem, our aporia, stuck on the meaning of matter, stopping us short 
even as it permits us to pass over and go on through it into other aporias, 
‘problems’ literally ‘without passage’. In his Metaphysics, Aristotle raises 
the problem thus: 


39 Cohen (2015) 9. 
40 Ibid. 8. 
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éott S& Toig evmopijoat BovAouEevotc Mpovbpyov TO Sdtamopfjoat 
KOaAGG: | yap DoTEpov Eevmopia AVOlS TMV TPOTEPOV ATIOPOLLEVWV 
éotl, Avewv 8’ ok EoTLv Ayvootvtas TOV SEGuUOV, AAA’ Hf Tis Stavotac 
amopia SnAot todto mepi to mpdyuatoc: fh yap anopet, tavTH 
TApAMANoLov TéMOVOE TOIc SeSeuEvoic: ASUvVaTOV yap AUMoTEpwC 
mTpoeaOeiv eic TO mTpdoVEV. 610 Sei TAG SvoOxEpeiac TEABEWPNKEVAL 
TAGAG MpPOTEpOV, TOUTWY TE Xaptv Kai 6A TO TOV CntTodVTASG 
avev tod Stanopfioat mp@tov dpoiovc eivat totic mot Set Padilerw 
ayvoovol, kai Mpd¢ TOUTOLS OVS’ ei MOTE TO CnTOUUEVOV EvPNKEV F 
Ln ytyvwoketv:"! 


Now for those who wish to find a way to answer problems [euporésai| 
it is important to go into the problems thoroughly [diaporésai]; for the 
subsequent answer [euporia] is a release from the previous problems 
[aporoumenon |, and release is impossible when we do not know the bond 
[desmon], but the problem [aporia] of thinking shows that this is what it 
is about; for when it is caught up in problems [aporei] it is much the same 
as those who are bound [dedemenois]: in both cases it is impossible to go 
on forward. Therefore we should first have studied all the difficulties, 
both for these reasons and also because those who begin their search 
without first going into the problems [diaporésai] are like those who 
walk on without knowing where they are going, without even knowing 
whether what is looked for has been found or remains unknown.” 


The aporia indicates difficulty in passing, a barrier or a dead end 


street where we lack the means or the wherewithal (poros also means 


‘wealth’) to extricate ourselves from the dilemma. Aristotle tells us 


that the question, aporia, belongs to thinking (dianoia), that it points 


to a conceptual ‘bond’ (desmos) or as in Ross’s translation ‘knot in 


the subject’ and that in so far as our thought is in difficulties so it is 


41 Ar.Met.995a27—-40. 
42 This may not be the most serviceable translation, but my intention is to bring 


attention to the vocabulary used, in contrast with W. D. Ross’s more fluent 
translation: ‘Now for those who wish to get rid of perplexities it is a good plan 
to go into them thoroughly; for the subsequent certainty is a release from the 
previous perplexities, and release is impossible when we do not know the knot. 
The perplexity of the mind shows that there is a “knot” in the subject; for in its 
perplexity it is in much the same condition as men who are fettered: in both cases 
it is impossible to make any progress. Hence we should first have studied all the 
difficulties, both for the reasons given and also because those who start an inquiry 
without first considering the difficulties are like people who do not know where 
they are going; besides, one does not even know whether the thing required has 
been found or not.’ Ar.Met.995a 27-40. 
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with those who are bound.* This knot or bond belongs as much to the 
subject matter of enquiry as it does to the subject engaged in raising the 
problems of the enquiry. And so, it is we who are all caught up in chains, 
caught up in these aporias, these non-passages of the problem raised 
between meaning and matter where it is impossible to go forward. Yet, 
if at the same time we only raise problems because we want to pass well 
over them (euporésai) we must follow aporias in advance. Hence, to go 
forward, we must pass well across the aporias (diaporésai). But while the 
aporias are literally things or thoughts about things that are without- 
passage, where it is impossible to go forward we must go forward, 
and the thing that marks the passage of human thought from being all 
entangled in the matter of meaning to passing easily on into divisions is 
the release from the bond or knot within human subjectivity. That said, 
the knot must be there first, a material bond made extraneous to the 
project of human thought in order to free human thought from being 
entangled in the processes of being. 

The aporia is always already raised before any answer, solution or 
concept can be given (with declared or undeclared transcendental 
aspirations) because it lays down the boundaries that are to be ‘passed 
over.’ Derrida states that the aporia ‘had to be a matter of [il devait y aller 
du] the nonpassage, or rather from the experience of the nonpassage, 
the experience of what happens [se passe] and is fascinating [passionnel | 
in this nonpassage, paralyzing us in this separation in a way that is not 
necessarily negative: before a door, a threshold, a border, a line, or simply 
the edge or the approach of the other as such.“ The ‘way through’ 
is presupposed in the question, whether or not this takes the form of 
an ineffectual demonstration (in spite of the lingering question) or of 
a forced passage to the other side (without asking further questions); 
‘it should be a matter of [aller du] what, in sum, appears to block our 
way or to separate us in the very place where it would no longer be 
possible to constitute a problem.’* Like aporia, the problem, also poses 
as a question of boundaries: Problema (mpOBAnUa) means ‘hindrance, 
barrier, bulwark,’ but it also means ‘task, or business’; in short it is 


43 Examples of aporias in Aristotle: Met.993a25-30; de An.417a2; Phys.212b23. On 
aporias, see Derrida (1993), and Coope (2005) 17-30. 

44 Derrida (1993) 12. 

45 Ibid. 
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anything thrown forward (mpoBdAAw). Etymologically speaking it 
belongs to the same complex of difficulties that are posed and deposed 
on the boundary and around the horos. The situation resembles 
Antiphon’s dilemma of the murder of a boy who placed himself exactly 
in the path between the arrow and the mark (TO GK6vTLOV &&wW THV 
dpoc Thg avtTOD mopeiac. &evexOev ETPWOEV AUTOV).” That is to say 
that it is not enough to substitute a letter as the end of your art; you also 
need to determine a just ‘end’ or ‘aim’ (horos). 

The first task in Aristotelian philosophy is thus to raise problems 
(diaporésai) in order to pass through or over them (euporésai) into other 
problems. But this does not necessarily mean he arrives at a solution; 
in fact, this is an ongoing process where we only ever find ourselves 
confronted with further problems, problems that continue along with 
us, taking on new forms and shapes, shaping us along with them and 
our quest for further quests. And yet this task—of giving definition, of 
putting into language the aporias—had to begin somewhere. It is ours, 
our desmos, our ‘bond’ or ‘knot’ even though it cannot be said to belong to 
us, describe us or be inscribed fully by us. Since we are subjects divided 
by the matter of definition, it marks our passage into subjectivity. For, as 
Aristotle himself noted, while the later facility of resource is a solution 
of the former problems, yet to solve something is not to ignore the bond. 
Greek letters and matters are thus seen as structuring the initial example 
of the ancient diaporesai, that interrogation into the meaning and matter 
of being that presses forward and raises questions, already forming 
antitheses in the midst of logos and finding equivocal slippages of an 
increasing exchange between stone and human. 

There is an affirmation of an implicit reappropriation that provides 
the material departure for our position. But is there a static locale that 
can presuppose either an origin or a destination? Surely the supposition 
that there is no destination is all the confirmation required to assure us 
that this is just that—a position—which for all that does not foreclose 
the possibility that we find ourselves elsewhere, our thoughts shooting 
off into different directions, without answers, stuck and ridden by 
dissent, stasis; stuck to the spot and providing the material substrate 
(hypostasis) where the work of raising the question takes place. But 
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that does not mean that the matter or the position itself from which 
such questioning begins is not also subject to question. The problem 
is, however, how it is possible to put into question the matter of the 
stone without presupposing the word for this stone as the very point of 
division between language and matter. 

For form’s sake, one might ask: What does the name of the stone 
mean? And, after all, who is enunciating what? This stone seems to have 
contracted only with itself, without any chance that it might speak within 
the words, be present between the letters, and be itself, as the given 
presence of our diaporésai already speaking in person. In such matters the 
Attic development of diaporésai is not dependent upon any conceptual 
convention but solely on the nature of this monumental mediation 
of naming, or what is precisely called ‘horos.’ And such a donation of 
naming must remain ontologically spontaneous, compacted and replete 
as stone. Thus, diaporésai, delving into the depths of thoughtful problems 
usually follows the method of the logos, the logical odos ‘road’ (via aporia) 
that is given as linear, a gramma, and is also determined by a localised 
new ancient petrography. For the stone remains simply (GQ7tAQ@¢) within 
itself, itis separate (YWPLOTOV) to such problems, inscribed as boundary 
that is not however inscribed within it. 

The matter of matter is the boundary for further speculation about 
any definition of matter. There are two definitions that separate what 
the matter of matter is into different potentials for being present. 
‘But here’ states Hegel ‘also a want of connection of thought appears, 
even though all is subsequently united into an entirely speculative 
Notion.” This notion is hypostasis (substance), that which takes up its 
position underneath, normally interpreted as rather more intrinsic than 
substantive, rarely thought of as conflictual. Ousia on the other hand, is 
a different type of being and not nearly as supportive despite its claim to 
femininity. Yet, as Hegel says, ‘Aristotle distinguishes various elements 
in substance, insofar as the tendencies of activity and potentiality do 
not appear as a unity, but remain separate.’ These types of matter are 
not easily distinguished, and their interpretation is as riddled as their 
translation, which might alert us to the possibility that the boundaries 
between these two words are not as firm as they might seem. 


47 Hegel (1894) 138. 
48 Ibid. 141ff. [translation modified]. 
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Horoscomes into play as the figurative dilemma of this most substantial 
problem of the materiality of being. Because, in the words of Aristotle, 
a ‘certain difficult question concerning definitions [horous] might be 
said to belong to it’ (yet TLVa Amopiav TA MEpi TOVSG OPLopOvs), it 
might even be going too far to reduce everything down and discard the 
matter (Avayetv ovTW kai adatpetv Tv BAnV).” Which means that 
any reading of the word horos might just benefit from keeping in mind 
that the word is not all that matters. 

Matter matters, but according to Aristotle at least the soul matters 
more.” Definition is intimately linked with motion or lack thereof. Matter 
is defined as inanimate while animals, us included, are called such 
because we are moved by the spirit; breath animates us. Traditionally only 
animals are privileged with the endowment of the anima, or soul (psyche). 
Must the movements of all other creatures, organisms and phenomena 
be explained away as mechanistic or automatic? Where are the terms of 
animation, the limits of the soul? How far can mind or consciousness be 
extended, and why has philosophy been so preoccupied with drawing 
up these limits so tightly around the human being? This chapter will 
revolve around these problems while suggesting that the definition of 
the relation between the stone and the human being is located exactly 
in this circling motion that necessarily opens up the possibility of an 
ensouled materiality in stone only to close it again with the advent of 
advanced metaphysics. 


aicOntov yap TLTO CMov, kai dvev KivoEWs OK EoTLV Opicoac#at, S10 
ovs’ Gvevu TOV HEPHV EXOVTWV TUS. OV yap TAaVTWS TOD AVOpwroOv 
ugpos Ff xeip, GAA’ } SuvapEevn TO Epyov amoTtEAsiv, WoTE EUvXOG 
ovoa: UN Euvyoc Sé ov pépoc.™ 


What is sensible about the living being is that is not defined [horisasthai| 
without motion nor without parts being in a definite condition, for it is 
not the hand in any condition at all that is a part of the human, but only 
when it can accomplish its function, and thus is an animate thing. If it is 
not animate it is not a part. 


An ontologically significant metaphor retained since Aristotle (if not 
since Moses descended the mount, stone tablets in hand) is the hand 


49 Ar.Met.1036b21. 
50 Ar.Met.1036b23. 
51 Ar.Met.1036b27-33. 
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of man grasping a tool, an image that dovetails with the deterministic, 
technologically-based concept of human progress. 

But this is not to say that Aristotle arrives at a solution, rather this 
is an ongoing process, where he only ever finds himself confronted 
with further problems, problems that continue along with us, taking 
on new forms and shapes, shaping us along with them and our quest 
for further quests. And yet this task of giving definition, of putting into 
language the aporias, had to begin somewhere. This beginning could not 
have been an initial aporia or no through road. It is, on the contrary, 
a launching pad, something that sets us off and propels us forward 
into the proliferation of further questions: in the words of Hegel, ‘such 
an order, such an absurdly rational product: a posited thing posing as 
being-in-itself. Its origin had to be placed into formal thought divorced 
from content; nothing else would let it control the material.’*” 

So, who placed this stone? Who drew up the boundaries of the market, 
and by doing so, who or what was excluded? When it comes to the horos 
drawing up the site of speaking and exchange in the archaic polis, the 
task of masculine activity must be assumed as prescribed. The earlier 
horoi, however, that mark other boundaries do not necessarily proscribe 
the feminine and the name itself should be proof enough that women 
were essential to the functioning economy despite whatever distinctions 
and regulations were ascribed to their behaviour and presence within 
the polis. But such divisions in the social body are problems that the 
horos precludes, exactly by enunciating itself and excising the necessity 
for someone in particular to take responsibility for such acts of division. 
A marker might be (out) here, as that which never sets within the stone, 
as the day of its giver (or the given cause of the inscription) did once 
and forever. And yet its possibility is already there, functioning not 
according to an old model that Aristotle would have preferred to be 
strictly natural, but rather automatically (tob avtouatov).® For that 
possible marker is not ‘really a general implicit existence, which brings 
about the Aristotelian determinations, without producing one out of the 
other.” It is always new, as is any purely productive activity now. 


52 Adorno (2007) 21. 

53 WoTe bavepov EvToic AMAWS EveKa TOU ylyVoOuEVOLG, STAV LN TOU CVUBAVTOSG 
évexa yévntat Ov gw TO aitiov, and Tod abtoudtov TOTE Agyou_Ev. 
Ar.Phys.197b18. 
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And yet, it could never have inscribed itself, we are implicated in this 
act of naming, even there where we read what the stone already says. 
The stone therefore stands as the limit of our agency, between matter 
and human, human and nonhuman, between our willingness to give 
definitions and the precedent of definition that allows us to continue 
doing so. 

The Greek name of fate (eiwapuévn), along with the words meros and 
moira (‘share’ and ‘fate’), is derived from the verb ueipouat (meiromai), 
‘divide out, allot, assign.’ Heimarmené means the divine principle 
of moirai, that successive operation of something like a divine hand 
that allocates itself spatially within topos and spiritually within logos, 
regulating also the force that drives toward prediction and death. It, or 
rather ‘she’ opens a ‘dialogue’ between mythology and logos, between 
the past and the future, because, as Plutarch says, 


| eiuappévn Adyos Beiog anapdBatos 6 aitiav avanddpaoctov/ 
aveurostotov [...] | eivappevn Sty@c kai A€yetat kai vogitat fy YEeV 
ydp éotw évépyeta, fj 6’ ovoia, 

heimarmene (fate) is a divine word (logos) not to be transgressed due to 


a cause that is inescapable [...] heimarmené is said and thought of in two 
senses; since she is activity (energeia) and substance (ousia).* 


The duplicity in speech and mind of the name of fate reveals her as 
the divided subject as such who directs the course of human lives. The 
trace of her hand is seen there in ours. As Hegel states, ‘that the hand, 
however, must represent the in-itself of the individuality in respect of 
its fate is easy to see from the fact that, next to the organ of speech, it is 
the hand most of all by which a man manifests and actualises himself.’ 
Thus what we have to deal with in the first instance (the first division 
of chaos into cosmos) is something like a deity’s hand that is extant 
(outside) and writes (is written also) upon stone. 

Rational thought has always left out as what is left over from us, this 
divine principle of the divided subject of fate. The ‘bondage to fate’ was 
always construed not through a prediction of the course of the future 


55 She is ‘a law conforming to the nature of the universe, determining the course of 


everything that comes to pass’ ... ‘ a divine law determining the linking of future 
events to events past and present.’ ‘On Fate’ in Plut.Mor.568c-e.; also, Pl-Phd.115a.; 
Grg.512e. 
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but only through that which ‘will’ change upon their ‘solid’ encounter 
with the past, in ‘a spirit that seeks its own security and the security of 
cognition in the extant.’*” So that Adorno can say that ‘what is irrational 
in the concept of the world spirit was borrowed from the irrationality 
of the world’s course, and yet it remains a fetishistic spirit. To this day 
history lacks any total subject, however construable. Its substrate is the 
functional connection of real individual subjects.’° So, what I propose 
to do here is, like a palmist, to trace the lines of fate upon stone in an 
attempt to read what was never written, to remain with the stone upon 
the boundary, to draw out the outlines of its course into the historical 
era until we see ourselves writing and reading as if it were we who were 
subjects and divided. Until we face ourselves as limited beings unable 
to continue forward in indefinite expansion, nor able to remain still, in 
ignorance of the questions our (will to) productivity has raised. 

Stressing that lapidary ‘I am the boundary,’ let this be said: agora is 
never a given; it is always a task. It is the ‘dead substance’ of an automatic 
procedure wherein the changes which matter passes through take place. 
Such an ‘actuality’ (in which Iam now absorbed) articulates itself and 
sets people off like the diaporésai set us off into further questions. In fact, 
this is just what the institution of horos enables us to avoid and what 
distinguishes doxa, ‘everyday opinion’ (seeking a variety of goods), from 
stony inscriptions with their obvious mystification. A simple stone that 
asserts itself from archaeology to philosophy, confounding any singular 
attempt to translate it or define it, the horos precedes us along the way (a 
necessary forerunner for any methodology) as the herald announcing 
this reflective task of definition and determination. 


Monolithic Man 


Here the human, standing on this side of life gazes, uncomprehending, 
over towards the idea of the afterlife, from the finite to the infinite, 
and erects a monument in honour of the awe of this incomprehension. 
From this vantage point it would seem that it is with the erection of 
the stone plinth that the idealist is born—the believer, the mythmaker, 
the toolmaker. And this plinth is the marker, at once vital metaphor 


57 Adorno (2007) 305, 300. 
58 Ibid. 304. 
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and primal tool, signifying the human being’s turn away from other 
creatures and the conjectural point of departure from unity with nature, 
where the tool stands as the metaphor, at once material and ideal, of 
the self-alienating break with animality, that which literally allows us to 
carry ourselves across the divide into transcendent rationality. 

Myth, made up of a multitude of powers, introduces the idea of 
functional differentiation. The separation of powers in a mythical 
worldview, says Blumenberg, is the substitution of the ‘familiar for 
the unfamiliar, of explanations for the inexplicable, names for the 
unnameable,’ a device that rationalises anxiety into fear and limits 
subjective value in phenomena.” It is the obelisk, or plinth, at once 
monumental, arcane and poetic, that appears out of nowhere causing 
the crisis of the anthropomorphic revolution and finds expression in the 
experience of existential angst, a sign of something greater from which 
the human being is horrified both to originate and break away from. 
It is the material metaphor whose function is ‘to bridge over the sense 
of numinous indeterminacy into a sense of nominal determinateness, 
transforming the threatening unity of nature into a multiplicity of powers 
and forces.” This plinth points away from worldly embeddedness 
and its outlines also bring into focus the force that potentially lies in 
sovereign man, a force manifested in the grasped tool and expressed 
in the will to power and the supremacy of man over humanity and 
humanity over and above all other creatures vindicated by the novelty 
of rational and technological advances. This is the sanctified, prosthetic 
monument (myth, figure, altar, temple) and apparatus (logos, science, 
state) representing an ontological distinction between humanity and 
the chaotic forces of nature, warding off the anxiety of living awash in 
chaos, an anxiety homogenous with the genesis of the human. 

But what if this anthropology is grounded in nothing other than 
myth? It is likely that every anthropology is grounded in myth, even 
the great myth and metaphysics of observation and experimentation, 
Western scientific rationalism. Myth itself is, etymologically speaking, 
the beginnings of speech. And speech in turn is not much different when 
you think about it, from anthropology, which is basically the account 
(logos) humans give through language about humans (anthropos). What 


59 Blumenberg (1990) 267. 
60 Ibid. 32. 
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is significant about this myth of the genesis of monolithic man is how it 
obliquely casts humans as cause and effect, a persuasive endorsement of 
the sovereignty of human poetic reason. Today, even the laws of nature 
are supposed to have been formulated by men. 

The myth of the exclusivity of human reason retains its power, even 
though we see daily proof as well as (ironically) scientifically discovered 
facts that human beings are not as unique as we thought we were.*! There 
are ample examples of other creatures, birds, insects, animals and even 
plants and fungi who also employ tools. They, too, alter the environment 
in which they live in order to make it more congenial, making use of 
natural objects that they alter in order to render these changes. What 
is so special about the stone tool in the hand of man? Chimpanzees 
make spears to hunt with, crows craft their own feathers into tools 
with their beaks, bottlenose dolphins stir up the sea-floor with sponges 
while uncovering prey, sea otters use stones as hammers, gorillas use 
branches to test water-depth, octopuses use coconut shells as shields, the 
ophiocordyceps fungus uses carpenter ants to better distribute spores, 
and epiphytes use trees as supports in order to access sunlight. And 
yet, to some degree, humanity’s use of the stone marks a meaningful 
point of definition, whether signifying the dominance of Homo sapiens 
against other human species or the leap into technological development 
and the supposed liberation of humanity from the whims of nature. 
Of course, it is entirely likely that a people employ tools yet continue 
to live in an embedded state with nature, and therefore the claim that 
we are separate from nature remains unfounded and much disputed. 
For example, even the quantum physicist Niels Bohr believed that ‘we 
are a part of that nature that we seek to understand’ and he therefore 
understood scientific practices as components of nature; this means that 
the tools we use to understand nature are also parts of nature.” 

Despite our use of advanced technology, humanity is still entirely 
dependent upon the natural world, the moderation of its forces and 
the amiability of its climate. Meanwhile, the extended creation and use 


61 Two exceptional books that span this divide are Merlin Sheldrake’s Entangled Life 
(2020) and Monica Gagliano’s Thus Spoke the Plant (2018). Both investigate how 
formerly exclusively human attributes, such as will, reason, memory and decision- 
making processes are evident in what have been thought to be relatively simple 
organisms, such as plants, fungi and slime moulds. 
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of tools to the detriment of the natural landscape is only accelerating 
humanity further away from this ecologically comfortable niche. So, if 
the prosthetic device is considered to be the defining feature of humanity, 
it is also, unfortunately, a self-destructive tool in human hands. Just as I 
do not buy into constant technological advance, so too I do not buy into 
this definition of the tool. Although it might be historically factual, the 
interpretation alters significantly according to who you are and what 
kind of a device you’re holding in your hand. 

Carolyn Merchant presents the shift from an organic view to a 
mechanistic view of nature through the use of metaphor: ‘Rational 
control over nature, society, and the self was achieved by redefining 
reality itself through the new machine metaphor.’® That the scientific 
revolution required the reformulation of the natural world, forces and 
individual organisms into machinic metaphors is reflective of the control 
that the men involved in these advances so obviously felt they both 
lacked and desired. That slime moulds (single-celled organisms) can 
make efficient logical choices and that plants have been proven to have 
memory and learning is enough to seriously shake the autocratically 
organised boat of human reason bobbing in the frothing sea of nonhuman 
cognition.“ The pride of place of metaphor undergirding the bastion 
of rational deliberation and permitting torturous experimentation of 
other creatures should be construed as more than a literary trope. It 
implies the existence of a hierarchical system of cause and effect upon 
which man stands at the top with power devolving upon him from the 
architect of the machine. Meanwhile trees transfer information through 
the mycelial filaments running under the soil and engage in mutually 
beneficial signalling in tangible and intangible ways, not only putting 
into question but outright ridiculing the human being’s exclusive claim 
to advanced conceptual processes and language. 

Horatio’s conventional philosophy might seem limited but it is 
the conclusion that can be drawn from the experience of the so-called 
preternatural or supernatural that makes contemporary scientific 
discoveries appear nothing more than natural or even instinctual. Such 
discoveries are manifestly timely. This is because for a while now we’ve 
been building our metaphorically weighted boats of human reason 


63 Merchant (1990) 193. 
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upon the assumption that there was some kind of universally inherent 
right of humanity to make use of the trees, the plants, the animals, the 
rocks for a higher cause, for consumption and construction or boat- 
building in this case. But now that we find that most of our suppositions 
of human uniqueness are wrong, we must return to the drawing board 
in order to reconfigure our relations, our interactions and particularly 
our use of the nonhuman world. It seems obvious, at least to me, that 
such a reconfiguration might help us modify not only our actions and 
effects upon the nonhuman but also our needs and desires. Such needs 
are no doubt just as interwoven in the nonhuman, as are the sails made 
from hemp. Some of my needs are surely already deeply modified by 
the effect agrochemicals are having upon my gut flora and my libido or 
air and noise pollution upon my physical and mental health. It is well- 
known that a change in diet and some fresh country air can dramatically 
alter one’s emotional well-being. Well, we need to change our emotional 
diet as a species so that we can think a little bit more in sync with the 
other creatures, organisms and non-organisms that make up the many 
worlds within our world. 

What is really under discussion here is the stone as marker of 
definition, the human ability to make definitions and distinctions, and 
therefore also the definition or separation of humanity from the entirety 
of other worldly organisms and processes. The materialist worldview 
posits that there are no boundaries in nature. Lenin insisted upon ‘the 
absence of absolute boundaries in nature, on the transformation of 
moving matter from one state into another, that from our point of view 
[may be] apparently irreconcilable with it, and so forth.’© Here, the 
idea of the boundary is as much a product as the stone that has been 
worked and shaped by labour. Once humans have created the stone, 
do they have the leisure to separate themselves from this construction, 
to stand back and view the distance the stone has demarcated between 
themselves and the non-productive coinhabitants of the world. The 
boundary between humankind and animals is distinguished post factum, 
and it is humankind who distinguishes it, not the animals, presumably. 
We have inherited this problem from Marx: How can we reconcile our 
animal nature, which drives us to produce, with the disclosure that 
our production separates us from our very nature? This boundary is 
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our Frankenstein; henceforth we are bound to the pursuit of resolving 
our two antipathetic natures (creator of a monster, father of science), 
of retracting the symptom of an unhinged humanity. There is a glitch 
though, for behind these two natures is the woman (Mary Shelley 
is the white goddess?) underlining the mistakes in our psychical 
developments, writing with the hand of fate and putting into question 
the outcome of tyrannical, omnipotent instrumental rationalism. The 
climax of our obsessive compulsion for control that humanity even now 
faces is yet another indication that progress in scientific and technological 
developments is not accompanied by progress in ethical consciousness. 

Consequently, can we say that it is symptomatic of human nature to 
recognise boundaries, namely, to create boundaries that by nature are 
bound to be crossed? Here we will remain with the substance of the 
stone, on the literal side of stasis, where the negation of movement is a 
matter of will or decision to stay still so that thought can progress; or 
as Socrates explains, 1) 6& oTdots Anddaotc Tod igvat BovAETat eivat 
which means something like ‘stasis is the negation of wanting-to-move.® 
Progress or the will to progress may be the very thing hindering our 
path to enlightenment or the expansion of human consciousness. The 
task, therefore, is to return to the material, the boundary-stone that by 
means of providing a static term allows revolutions in thought to circle 
and pass over it, though it is yet to be seen how far they get. 

The vision of Herakleitos, where opposites morph and reform into 
one another is a world of constant motion, where movement between 
opposites resolves, ironically, into the law of coincidentia oppositorum, 
eternal movement, as a unifying principle. He expresses this unifying 
principle in the metaphorical figure of the river: ‘representing beings 
in the flow of a river he says you cannot step twice into the same river’ 
(mOTALOD pos} AmtetkaCwv Ta OvTa AEyeEl We Sic Es TOV AVTOV TOTALOV 
ovk dv €uBains).” Representation (apeikazon, cognate with eikon- ‘icon’ ) 
takes place within speech, and it is how it is said that reveals the true 
nature of the world, hence the chiasmic play on form by Herakleitos. His 
words come and go as much as the content of his words signifies coming 
and going, coming-to-be and passing away.® Logos can be translated as 


66 PL.Crat.426d. 

67  Pl.Crat.401D, 402A. 
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‘word,’ but it can also be ‘language’ and ‘reason’; the most frequent use 
in philosophical texts might be in the sense of ‘explanation,’ ‘account’ 
(though I would not bet on it). That said, in the following aphorism, it 
is presumably being used as reason/language; nonetheless, in keeping 
with the spirit of the horos, I could not offer a definitive translation. 


Ovk épod, aAAA TOD Adyou akovoavtas OLOAOYEiv GOddv EoTLV EV 
mavta eivai. 


Listening not to me but to the logos it is wise to agree [omologein] that all 
things are one. 


There is no room for dissent if all things are one; to argue would be 
futile. When Heidegger analyses this phrase, he does so by raising the 
problem of the origins of language. Reaching into ‘the realm of the 
primordial, essential determination of language,’ he states that speech 
or voice and signification ‘are not capable of determining this realm 
in its primary characteristics.’ So what does he think determines this 
realm? According to Heidegger it is certain meanings of the word legein, 
cognate with logos and omologein, that take us back to the synthetic 
period before speech and thought came to be distinct. The synthetic 
meaning that he proposes for the verb legein, which in the classical 
period means ‘to say, to mean, to read’ (in much the same way as we 
can ask what a book ‘says’) allows him to trace the phrase back into 
a determinative position in the interpretation of the origin of speech. 
Speech, he says, develops from ‘the unconcealment of what is present, 
and is determined according to the lying-before of what is present as the 
letting-lie-together-before.””! 

This numinous revelation, where logos gathers meaning unto itself 
(regardless of etymological inconsistencies) might not be contestable, 
but this is not so significant here, because all I want to gesture towards 
is the primacy for Heidegger of some kind of ‘essential determination’ 
in the embryonic stages of pre-Socratic thinking. The determinative 
significance of the logos is not actually given as ‘meaning’ or ‘reasoning,’ 
but rather as dependent upon something that has precedence in its 
localised particular situation, it is lying there, ‘picked up’ (legein), laid 
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down, fixed in place. This might be called the primal metaphor that 
permits language to start moving into the deferral of signification, 
where one word always points inherently on to others, as part of a 
larger structure. It might be poetic metaphor, but that does not mean it 
is not actually done or made, the literal and figurative carrying over of a 
determinative sign in speech. 

In Herakleitos’s fragment, reason or language stops the movement of 
opposites, breaking down the eternal motion of being into the monism 
of the arch-concept, the logos. In Hegel’s words, the ‘true and positive 
meaning of the antinomies is this: that every actual thing involves a 
coexistence of opposed elements. Consequently, to know, or, in other 
words, to comprehend an object, is equivalent to being conscious of it 
as a concrete unity of opposed determinations.’” In one way or another 
the presence of determination must be concretely represented but only 
in order to allow thought and the word to be definitive. According to the 
Cratylus, Herakleitos said that ‘all beings move and nothing is still’ or ‘all 
passes and nothing stays’ (ta 6vta iévat Te MavTA Kai LEvELV OVSEV, 
or, TAVTA Ywpet kai OVSEv LEveL).” In a not-too-distant paraphrase this 
means that everything that is, is in the process of going, leaving no space 
(chorei) for a remainder. Obviously, this is a theory of everything (Kai €k 
mavtwv év Kai €€ Evoc mAvta), perhaps one of the earliest.” In a vexed 
way this is also the first step along the way toward reductionist science. 

If, as Herakleitos suggested, motion is continuous, the definition 
of the instant or the cessation of movement within motion itself that 
provides the definable transition necessary for measuring time comes to 
revolve entirely around the boundaries it is ascribed. Aristotle addressed 
the problem of temporal boundaries by maintaining that neither motion 
nor rest is possible in the ‘now.’”” As he states, the ‘now’ is the horos 
between past and future.” This is the boundary between motion and 
rest that is also called the ‘instant’ and is treated in detail by Richard 
Sorabji along with other problems about defining the transition between 
moving and resting or stopping and starting.” Sorabji’s language reflects 
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the determining significance of the instant, though he never quotes 
Aristotle’s use of the horos. 


For a start, I might suggest that an instant of motion falls within a period 
of motion, while an instant of rest will be one that falls within or bounds 
a period of rest.” 


Fittingly, Herakleitos is himself difficult to position within particular 
temporal boundaries, as he never mentions any political events, people 
or even any easily dated natural phenomena. However, it is supposed 
that he was living around the late sixth century BC, the same time the 
horoi of the agora were being inscribed in the developing market-place. 
One thing is noteworthy though, for Herakleitos was as ethnocentric as 
the next man, and the logos according to him could only be understood 
in Greek. For Herakleitos, then, the Jogos does not only distinguish 
the logical supremacy of humans above all other creatures but of 
Greek speakers above the rest: ‘Poor witnesses for men are their eyes 
and ears if they have barbarian souls’ (BapBdpas puxas éxovtwv).” 
Since he is considered amongst the forerunners of Western philosophy 
and rationalism, it would appear that ethnic and linguistic bias was 
ingrained from the very beginning. Wittgenstein put the problem 
succinctly when he said ‘the limits of my language mean the limits of my 
world.’ Presumably this describes a reciprocal relation, in which the 
opposition between logos and physis, word and nature, became canonical 
in Greek philosophy on account of a simultaneous trend to claim power 
by assuming the side of the logos and dismissing any challenging 
systems of belief to the other category, be that no stranger than nature 
(physis). Suffice it to say that materiality was abandoned to the forces of 
nature, while meaning was written in to human language like a contract, 
ascribed as the exclusive property of rational man. 


The Stone is Worldless 


Plumwood argues that nature is a political rather than a descriptive 
category that developed as one half of Western dualism, in which the 
other ‘protagonist super-hero of the western psyche’ is reason. 
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The concept of reason provides the unifying and defining contrast for 
the concept of nature, much as the concept of husband does for that 
of wife, as master for slave. Reason in the western tradition has been 
constructed as the privileged domain of the master, who has conceived 
nature as a wife or subordinate other encompassing and representing the 
sphere of materiality, subsistence and the feminine which the master has 
split off and constructed as beneath him. The continual and cumulative 
overcoming of the domain of nature by reason engenders the western 
concept of progress and development.*! 


The foros marks this point of difference, retaining both the very 
materiality of stone and taking upon itself the distinction between logos 
and physis. The question is, do humans produce the stone, or does the 
stone produce humans? Is the stone a theological peak or summa of 
animal disputations, or a useful tool in the power politics of the anima? 
At first glance it would appear as if the stone issues in as the symbol 
that humans have sublated and sublimated nature, distanced by means 
of this from their animal origins. Perhaps that is the very nature of any 
dealings with a symbol, it is thrown together (sym-ballein), especially 
in the case of the stone whose brute materiality is not betrayed by the 
ideality of its impetus.” As Hegel states, in animistic religions, the divine 
itself was supposed to be visibly present in the animal, yet, ‘the self- 
consciousness of spirit is what alone makes respect for the dark and dull 
inwardness of animal life disappear.’* This degradation itself, ‘debasing 
the high dignity and position of the animal world,’ is transformed into 
the content of thought. Aristotle remains the basis for the theory of the 
human soul even today. 


Nov dé mepi Wouyiis TA AEXOEVTA OVYKEPAAALWOAVTEG, EUTWLEV TIAALV 
OTL Wuxy TA OVTA TWS EOTLV: TAVTA yap h aioOnTa TA SvTa Ff voNnTa, 
€oTt 61) EMLOTHUN LEV TA EMLOTHTA MWS, 1) S’aicOnots Ta aicOnta. * 


And now let us sum up what has been said concerning the soul, let us say 
again that the soul is somehow all existent things. For they are all either 
objects of sensation or of thought; and knowledge is somehow what is 
known and sensation is what is sensed. 
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Although things are here defined only by their existence as objects of 
thought or sensation, thought is also an object of thought. And from 
here it would be radically satisfying to reverse Aristotle’s logic and force 
him into the quandary of the world soul or cosmic mind by stating that 
if the soul is all existent things, then all existent things are soul. The 
stone, being sensed and understood by the soul is simultaneously the 
subject of soul, creating sense and understanding. But Aristotle would 
not like this shifting of categories of one into another. 

avayKn & f avta fh TA e(Sn eivat avta Uev 51 ob: Ov yap 6 AiBoc év 

TH Wuxf}, AAA TO EiS0G: WoTe 1} ux! WoreEp 1 Xeip gottw.* 


It is thus necessary that faculties are the same as the objects or their 
forms. But they are not the same, for the stone does not exist in the soul, 
but only its form. The soul, then, is like the hand. 


The hand is the tool of division par excellence, and like the soul has 
the advantage of being a vital part of the human body, so that it is not 
even necessary to talk of prosthetics in order to discover the distinction 
between human and nonhuman. The distinction itself is immanently 
inherent. The facility to create shape as well as the ability to recognise 
form in nature is a characteristic of both the hand and the soul. According 
to Aristotle and perhaps Hegel as well anima or psyche is not so much 
descriptive as a figurative activity. Just as objects are taken in hand, so 
forms are taken into the soul. Aristotle arrives at a point of confusion in 
the question of the substance of division in bodies (sdmata) 


OUOIWS EVEOTLV EV TH OTEPEG OTOLOVODV Oxia: Wot ei und’ Ev 
TH AlOwW Epuiic, ovSé TO Hutov ToD KUBov Ev TO KUBW OUTWC WC 
AdwWPloLEvov.* 


for every shape is equally present in the solid, so that if ‘Hermes is 
not in the stone,’ nor is half of the cube in the cube as a determinate 
[aphorismenon] shape. 


The argument is that the stone subjected to the mason’s tools already 
has its form within it as the potentiality of determinate (verbal 
cognate with horos) form. Agamben elaborated on Aristotle’s notion of 
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potentiality, stressing, in a nice echo of Herakleitos, that a being that has 
potentiality is also capable of impotentiality, for example the potentiality 
of a child to learn but also not to learn to read. He explains that ‘this is 
the origin (and the abyss) of human power, which is so violent and 
limitless with respect to other living beings.’*” Agamben takes a more 
cynical position on the division of humans from the nonhuman. For 
him this division is located in the negation or sterésis of potentiality, 
‘the potential for darkness:’ ‘other living beings are capable only of 
their specific potentiality. But human beings are the animals capable of 
their own impotentiality.’** Human freedom is therefore the potential 
to do both good and evil. Inertia or apathy is certainly a considerable 
cause of harm, though harm is just as often exerted through actions, 
whether devoid of thought or orchestrated and manipulated via the bad 
intentions of another. It is interesting that the negation of potentiality is 
here offered as a determinative ontological capacity of the construct of 
human subjectivity from an ethical perspective rather than a physical 
one. Here at least the tool is no longer the divisive force, but force itself 
or power, dynamis. 

A less abstract way, and generally the more traditional way to 
distinguish animals from humans is to describe the human being 
as the animal with logos, the rational animal, the ‘sick animal’ as 
Hegel states, or as Castoriadis says ‘the mad animal.’ Either way 
the intersection between human thought and language, whether 
rationalised or irrationalised, becomes the ontological lodestone for 
further developments in both aesthetics and epistemology, this is also 
known as the hermeneutic turn. Embeddedness within culture and 
the human sciences no longer justifies a distinct methodology, or set of 
rules to follow and apply, because humans are already situated within 
the discourse and dialogues that come under critique. As Gadamer 
states, a ‘situation is not a case of something obeying a theoretical 
law and being determined by it; it is something that surrounds one 
and opens itself up only from a practical perspective.”° Both the 
authority of the speaker and the character of culture are found in 
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the same place (ethos), and it is within these practical constructs that 
determinations can be discovered, but not isolated. Nonetheless ‘it is 
no objection that practical philosophy in Aristotle’s sense presupposes 
a fixed, comprehensive ethical gestalt, the one that he himself found 
retrospectively in the ancient polis,’ because as Gadamer states ‘it is 
always the case that practical “philosophy” arises out of practically 
determined being and refers back to it.’”! 

But does modern hermeneutics really embed practical philosophy 
within the experience of the world? Being in the world is neither a 
property nor a relation that can be discarded and picked up at will. 
Heidegger describes Being-in-the-world as an essential characteristic 
of Dasein: ‘Taking up relationships towards the world is possible only 
because Dasein, as Being-in-the-world, is as it is.’ However, that this 
is not a description of a mutual reciprocal relation between all things 
unequivocally is elaborated in his lecture course, The Fundamental 
Concepts of Metaphysics where he develops an unconventional method 
for distinguishing between humans and nonhumans. 

Here the stone features as representing the opposite end of the 
spectrum to the human being. According to Heidegger the stone is 
emphatically ‘worldless, it is without world it has no world, while 
the animal is ‘poor in world,’ though not completely deprived, and 
the human being is ‘world forming.’ He then attempts to answer the 
question as to how to characterise a living being, figuring the stone in 
a relation of non-reciprocity and (phallically) non-penetrative with the 
world it is within. He explains that the stone does not experience its 
embeddedness within the world, and that the ‘stone cannot be dead 
because it is never alive.” 


The stone is without world. The stone is lying on the path, for example. 
We can say that the stone is exerting a certain pressure upon the surface 
of the earth. It is ‘touching’ the earth. But what we call ‘touching’ here 
is not a form of touching at all in the stronger sense of the word. It is not 
at all like that relationship which the lizard has to the stone on which it 
lies basking in the sun. And the touching implied in both these cases is 
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above all not the same as that touch which we experience when we rest 
our hand upon the head of another human being.” 


Again, the human hand crops up as the tool of measurement. The 
human hand touches in a different way to the touch of the stone upon 
the earth. It is the stone in the hand that brings the stone to presence 
for us. The stone ‘lying nearby is simply present at hand amongst 
other things.’”° As an object the stone exists for us because we can 
and do take it in hand, that is, the stone becomes an object for us, 
while we do not become an object for the stone. Only we can wonder 
at ‘what is plain and obvious, Ta MpOxetpa,’ that which ‘lies right at 
hand.’ A similar significance of the hand also appeared in Aristotle. 
The hand’s ability to grasp and touch was described as a metaphor 
for the grasping of thoughts in the soul (and vice versa) .”* Meanwhile 
the stone’s existence is defined as nothing more than as something to 
be grasped, or something that touches but does not feel. The stone is 
worldless because it is defined as having no access to other beings. 
Perhaps another way of putting it would be to say that the stone cannot 
experience itself in relation to other beings in its immediate world, it 
is unable to penetrate the world (despite providing the ground and 
foundation of this world). This inability is what characterises the 
being of the stone: 


it lies upon the earth but does not touch it. The earth is not given for 
the stone as an underlying support which bears it, let alone given as 
earth. Nor of course can the stone ever sense this earth as such, even as 
it lies upon it. The stone lies on the path. If we throw it into the meadow 
then it will lie wherever it falls. We can cast it into a ditch filled with 
water. It sinks and ends up lying on the bottom. In each case according 
to circumstance the stone crops up here or there, amongst and amidst a 
host of other things, but always in such a way that everything present 
around it remains essentially inaccessible to the stone itself. Because 
in its being a stone it has no possible access to anything else around it, 
anything that it might attain or possess as such, it cannot possibly be said 
to be deprived of anything either.” 
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Sensation, motion and emotion are not new tropes in the exclusionary 
vocabulary of human beings, while possession and deprivation might 
be said to allude in a vague way to Aristotle’s dynamis, albeit filtered 
through Agamben. Heidegger gives as the basis of the human being’s 
presence in the world the ability to be attuned. ‘Dasein as Dasein is 
always already attuned in its very grounds. There is only ever a change 
of attunement.” Attunement, though difficult to understand clearly, 
is comprised of an experience of profound boredom that leads to an 
indifference to existence. This indifference brings about the deprivation 
of world and this has to do with a change of temporality, in which the 
human being goes beyond the normal flow of existence, coming to a 
standstill." As Kuperus puts it, the ‘animal, in Heidegger’s analysis, 
keeps going, without ever coming to a stop; the animal merely behaves 
and is not attuned. Human beings, instead, do not merely move toward, 
but can keep a distance; they are not absorbed in their worlds as the 
animal is. We humans can come to a stop in our otherwise driven 
existence." Stasis therefore appears for Heidegger to be essential to 
human consciousness. 

How do we, therefore, access the stone? If we stop when everything 
around us keeps moving, surely it is we who become out of syne with 
the world. If the world is in flux and we are still, are we not left behind? 
How can we possibly hear, feel, understand the being of the stone if 
we do not experience it according to its own rhythm? Heidegger does 
not satisfactorily answer this question of how we access the stone.’ 
Nonetheless, his response is interesting, for he finds himself caught 
in a ‘circle’ of thought which elucidates the problem, this globular 
problem: ‘How are living beings as such—the animality of the animal 
and the plant-character of the plant—originally accessible? Or is there 
no possibility of any original access here at all?’ and, ‘what then of the 
stone—can we transpose ourselves into a stone?’! But why limit it to 
these basic categories? What about the bacterial-character of bacteria, 
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the fungal-character of fungi, the watery-ness of water, the archaic 
nature of archaea? Heidegger’s response is that 


these questions must be left open, but that also means that we must 
always have some answer ready, however provisional and tentative, in 
order to guide us as we pursue our comparative considerations. On the 
other hand, these comparative considerations can and must ultimately 
make some contribution toward the clarification and possible answering 
of these questions. Thus we constantly find ourselves moving in a 
circle. And this is an indication that we are moving within the realm 
of philosophy. Everywhere a kind of circling. This circling movement of 
philosophy of course is alien to ordinary understanding which only ever 
wants to get the job in hand over and done with as quickly as possible. 
But going round in circles gets us nowhere. Above all, it makes us feel 
dizzy, and dizziness is something uncanny.’ 


Should we not feel at home in considering all these other beings that 
constitute our world? These are our near neighbours, organic or no; 
often they are part of our very self. If we are not at home here, where 
else can we feel at home? Here we are at home, in the world, going 
around in circles. 

It is worth stressing the duplicity of Heidegger’s position here when 
he says that the questions must be left open and an answer must be at 
hand, no matter how tentative. Heidegger himself does not ground this 
duplicity, butit is clearly reminiscent of Aristotle’s diaporesai, as well as the 
work of the horos standing in for definition so that further questioning of 
definitions can proceed. That Heidegger’s progress comes to a standstill 
at this point, or rather keeps going in circles alerts us to the limits of the 
horizon, the frame in which he works. On the one hand, a cyclical motion 
would appear natural, after all many stones tend toward the spherical 
given enough time and space. On the other hand, Heidegger or rather 
his thought is trapped within the mouse hole of ‘that dimension of truth 
pertaining to scientific and metaphysical knowledge.’ He states that 
we cannot transpose ourselves into stone, although he acknowledges 
that in myth and art it is in a way possible because this ‘animates’ them. 
This interesting investigation into transposition breaks off, because it 
comes up against ‘quite different kinds of possible truth,’ which do not 
fit into the project of western rationalism. 
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Since the mid-twentieth century there have been some concessions 
made within the tradition of human consciousness interacting with 
the nonhuman, through which different kinds of possible truths have 
filtered, especially when scientific explanations are not always ready to 
hand. Lately this has had noteworthy effects even within the edifice of 
science. As Alaimo states in her rereading of material nature, 


the pursuit of self-knowledge, which has been a personal philosophical, 
psychological, or discursive matter, now extends into a rather ‘scientific’ 
investigation into the constitution of our coextensive environments. 
Science, however, offers no steady ground, as the information may be 
biased, incomplete, or opaque and the ostensible object of scientific 
inquiry-the material world-is extremely complex, overwrought with 
agencies, and ever emergent.'” 


In terms of transposing ourselves into other beings, there are cases 
that cannot be dismissed as ‘fantastical’ or ‘illusory.’ For example, in 
Ecuador, humans have access to the minds of jaguars, monkeys, dogs 
and so forth.'° Although even here our interpretation favours the 
activity of the human mind. It might not be as it seems, it might be the 
other way around: the jaguars may well have access to the human mind. 
Similarly, I might eat a psilocybin mushroom, but is it my mind that has 
access to the mushroom or the mushroom that accesses and makes use 
of my mind?'” Many mental conditions have been found to respond 
well to an increase in gut flora, in which a patient ingests millions of 
microbiota, tiny little bacteria that live within the digestive tract and 
assist the functioning of the neurons therein. Such interactions are not 
limited to the living world. A lack of iron will cause me to feel foggy 
and lazy, while an increase in fulvic acid (the earth found in peat bogs) 
can cleanse my mind of the insanity of lead poisoning. Obviously, brittle 
bones are addressed by ingesting increased amounts of calcium and 
magnesium, both of which are rocks, while the mere proximity to other 
types of rock are said to alter human psychical states (from ruby crystals 
to uranium ore). These interactions should no longer be considered 
isolated events. All matter has an effect, whether negative or positive, 
on the mind or soul. Perhaps the real question should not be whether 
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the human mind is distinct from matter itself in which it is so deeply 
ensconced, but whether the existence of a soul common to all things 
can be excluded. ‘If nature is to matter,’ as Alaimo says, ‘we need more 
potent, more complex understandings of materiality’ but from where 
are we to extract these understandings?'” We cannot all fall back upon 
indigenous knowledge as in many parts of the world such knowledge 
has been wiped out by the project of Western science and religion or 
remains only patchy. Can we change the limits of our world or at least 
recognise their historical development as inessential? 

Graham Harman makes a smart move in relation to Heidegger’s 
conception of the worldless stone; he inverts the experience of 
worldlessness to reflect us. It is then we who fail to experience the 
stone, it is we who cannot access its reality: ‘the reality of things is 
always withdrawn or veiled rather than directly accessible, and 
therefore any attempt to grasp that reality by direct and literal 
language will inevitably misfire.’!'' What is interesting about object- 
oriented ontology is that it states a fact that is perhaps always implicitly 
understood but that nonetheless remains as an inherently faulty 
premise in human experience. Objects are not dismissed as devoid of 
relations unless they are subjected to human thought. Objects have 
relations and interactions amongst themselves and still bear little or no 
relevance for humankind. 

From this perspective it could be said that the horos, that is, the 
coincidence of the boundary and the stone, is a relation that provided 
the precedent for what it means for the human to be human and not 
some other thing, though how the stone stands in relation to itself must 
remain a mystery. That this mystery has nothing to do with us might be 
factually true though it does not fail to play a role in how we experience 
the stone in itself. What I mean is that it might be the very fact that 
we interpret the stone as ‘withdrawn’ from us that means it can be 
invested with so much meaning. The stone matters to us exactly because 
its meaning always plays somewhere off in the distance, obscured and 
veiled by the bare materiality of stone. This might be a mystical way of 
saying what Harman phrases epistemologically: ‘an object is whatever 
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cannot be reduced to either of the two basic kinds of knowledge: what 
something is made of, and what it does.’!” 

The material presence and proximity of stone is not enough for us 
to fully describe what it is in the world, nor what it does. This also 
holds for the stone in relation to itself. There is what Harman calls a 
fracture or ‘gap within things, and we call it the object/qualities rift [...] 
The object precedes its qualities despite not being able to exist without 
them.’!’ Harman proposes that the gap between the object and our 
representation of it is internal to the presence of the object itself. This is 
very interesting if we consider horos as the object. Such an object seems 
to be the externalisation of this gap. Can we say that the boundary is 
the real object while the stone is the sensual object? The fracture of the 
horos would also be what provides the definition between the real and 
sensual, or between boundary and stone, and is in fact none other than 
the definition of the object as both real and sensual: that is horos. Perhaps 
this provides a basis for ‘Aristotle’s ancient claim in his Metaphysics that 
individual things cannot be defined since things are always concrete 
while definitions are made of universals.’'“ But if horos is the definition 
between real and sensual or concrete and universal it is also a figure that 
can be used to describe any object. This is why it cannot be reduced to 
anything but itself, because this reduction is its very being and purpose. 
It is always already fractured between its own materiality and its 
meaning, and this is what makes it mean something. 

Iam human so I cannot claim to observe the stone with anything but 
human sensibilities. Then again there’s no way to know whether the 
boundary that the stone marks is of natural or human origin, prescribed 
by the hand of fate or inscribed in the nature of the stone. According 
to Heidegger, the being of the stone is taken entirely separately from 
any other worldly force. But do not the wind, the rain, the heat, and the 
motions of the earth turning interact with the stone, let alone lichen, 
plant life, animals and humans’ use of it? What if these activities cannot 
be separated from the being of the stone because the stone’s existence, 
shape, and place are entirely reliant upon them, just as we cannot 
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be separated from the air we breathe or the water, the food, and the 
microbes that constitute our bodies? 

Heidegger’s definition of the stone as worldless seems to be based 
largely upon the supposed fact that the stone is unable to locomote, to 
move or remove itself. The stone here is inert. This is the basic conceptual 
understanding for separating animate matter from inanimate. Absence 
of motion has long been used to justify the claim for absence of 
intelligence in plants, at least until it was proved that plants also move 
(as well as have the ability to change behaviour, remember and signal).' 
What about the long durée, where stone aggregates, dissolves, forms, 
reacts chemically, explodes, melts and so forth? The stone does not 
choose to be worn by water, they will say. But have not these kinds of 
interactions between stones or rocks flying through space created the 
world itself? Do planets form by choice or by accident? Is the world— 
the universe—devoid of consciousness except for smart little us? That 
matter is brute and devoid of soul asserted by reductionistscience does 
not even wash with reductionist science anymore.''® The absence of 
world-creating spirit in stone is in no way something that can be taken 
for granted; it is well and truly beyond the realm of the human episteme 
and the opposite certainly seems more likely and better supported in the 
majority of the world’s metaphysical belief systems. 
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Fig. 2.AXPI TE[Z] HOAO TEXAE TO AXTY TEIAE NENEMETAI ‘The city 
extends up until the edge of this road here,’ IG P 1111. Photograph by T. 
Potter, 2021. Rights belong to the Epigraphic Museum, Athens © Hellenic 
Ministry of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization of Cultural Resources 
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2. Does the Letter Matter? 


Terminus, Limes, Fines: vt dicuntur regionis vel agri alicuius. ! 


6poc, 0 -boundary, landmark [...| pillar (whether inscribed or not) [...] in 
Logic, term of a proposition (whether subject or predicate) [...] definition.” 


This chapter raises the problem of the materiality of the letter. The 
explicit problem confronted in the horos is the meaning of matter, where 
the inscription itself of the word upon stone can be read as the sign of a 
precedent natural script, of boundaries prescribed rather than inscribed. 
The stone itself raises this possibility, and this question: how do we read 
boundaries? Are boundaries written in ‘nature’ with the stone as marker 
and is the inscription of the word for boundary, then, a secondary script? 
In what capacity can the word horos be read simultaneously as script, 
stone and boundary? Is the stone itself the original proscription giving 
us pause, so that the separation of meaning from matter can be deployed 
into the dualism of the human and the nonhuman? In the hermeneutical 
course of writing on writing, and also of writing within writing, what 
is important in such an inscription is that regardless of its professed use 
the name remains the same: Horos is the name given by the Athenians to 
the words and letters upon the land. 

Here Iam working on the implicit hypothesis that words and things 
not only endure in a relation, but that the horos—given that it appears 
in philosophical texts, as in a philosophical ‘term’ or ‘definition’— 
actually stands in for this relation as a boundary and limit, a point of 
division, simultaneously relating matter and language, the stone with 
the signifier for ‘boundary,’ and providing the very material basis for 
their distinctions. To pull this apart further, what can be seen is that 
horos stands equally within a scale of materiality beginning with 
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stone, moving then to the inscribed stone, and subsequently (though 
not chronologically later) the boundary invested in the stone, and the 
concept of boundary, as well as the word’s other textual interpretations, 
such as definition, term, limit and so forth. Given its materiality the horos 
remains throughout the philosophical developments of Greece, despite 
claims to separate substance from word. 

Horos is the matter that remains in any question of definition or what 
words mean. It does not just reinvest meaning with matter; it stands 
as a testament that matter means as much as meaning does. Wordplay 
is central, as psychoanalytic discourse shows, in revealing what is the 
matter, and should not be dismissed as mere words. Lacan states that 
‘metaphor is situated at the precise point at which meaning is produced 
in nonmeaning,’ and it is not only the words we use, but also those 
we fail to use, employ idiosyncratically or poetically that reveal our 
psychical reality.* In human psychical disturbance, there is nothing 
immaterial about words nor more substantial than letters, though that 
does not make them any easier to understand. The point being that 
it does not matter all that much what we intended to say because the 
words themselves carry meaning independently of our will to use them, 
revealing what it was that we really wanted to say but did not or what 
we did not want to say at all. 

Of course, that does not mean the existence of speech is absolute; 
it simply means that words reveal a psychical reality that is otherwise 
flooded within the babble of wanting to say something else or meaning 
to say nothing of any matter. If the accidental play of letters allows slips 
of consciousness to open up and reveal the crisis of symbolic meaning, 
perhaps there is more to letters than meets the eye. In hermetic traditions 
the letter has a meaning all of its own that is in no way distinct from its 
form and owes no debt to its appearance within otherwise meaningful 
words. The esoteric significance of letters is an earthly, lithic structure into 
which we must delve, ‘excavate,’ in order to even begin to understand 
the allusive and mysterious nature of the particular letters inscribing the 
word horos, and what they could possibly mean. 

There is no intention here to reinscribe the horos into tradition, for what 
is significant about this stone is that although its history is unwritten, it 


3 ‘The Instance of the Letter in the Unconscious or Reason Since Freud’ in Lacan 
(2006) 423. 
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never ceased to be read. Horos (HOPOX) appears inscribed upon stones 
small and large in the region of Attica, from the gardens of the French 
school of Archaeology to the cemetery in the Kerameikos. They are 
quite evident if you are looking, though their relation to the site of sight 
might be no more than formal (Opdaw, 6pactc). These inscriptions were 
discovered in extraordinary numbers in the excavations of Athens.* This 
bounty found in such a limited area should alert us to the fact of their 
wider distribution throughout the city, suggesting a common use of 
these stones. But are they stones, or are they inscriptions? This is the 
heart of the problem. 

To begin with, this chapter takes lexical definitions of the horos in an 
attempt to understand what the horos is, what is essential to the word 
horos. The readings of alternative manuscripts of Harpocration’s lexicon 
entry for the term is taken for granted in the Liddell and Scott lexicon, 
in which the horos is described as ‘boundary, landmark [...] pillar 
(whether inscribed or not, cf. Harp.)’° But this interpretation may well 
be based upon a misreading of the words for ‘without letters’ (xwpic 
ypayupatwv).® Given that Harpocration provides a definition almost 
word-for-word with that of the Suida, it seems likely that typographical 
error arose during the copying. Nonetheless this typographical slip, like 
a slip of the tongue, does not mean that it does not mean something or 
that it does not matter. The oversight of the copyist or transcriber, the 
lapse in concentration or proof of ignorance opens up the possibility of 
a deeper vision into the nature of stone. If the stone itself is the marker, 
what extraneous role does the inscription play? And if the stone already 
is read, whence come these lithic letters that draw up the boundaries of 
our relation with the land? 

To begin again, however, it must be stated that horos is stone. And 
it does not cease to be stone once it is inscribed; its inscription is read 
and interpreted. The matter of the stone does not cease to matter once 
it is endowed and associated with script. But if it also does not require 
an inscription in order to be recognised or read as boundary, this poses 
a genuine challenge to the supposed precedence of speech over writing 
as well as human activity against nature’s passivity or of meaning over 


4 Lalonde (1991); Lewis (1994); Finley (1952); Fine (1951). 
5 LS. 6pos. 
6 Harp. (1833) 139; Harp. (1853) 226. 
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matter. The location of the boundary, assumed to be marked out by the 
human drive to determinism may well be read into what was already 
there: a kind of prehistoric script of stone. So, what of the stone? What 
does it tell us? What is its material, what does its materiality mean to us 
and what does it matter to the stone? 

Aristotle says a synonym is where a single description corresponds to 
different nouns, ‘so that there is no difference between the defined term 
(horos) and the name’ (WoT OVdSEvoC THV UO TOUVOUA O ATOd00EiC 
6poc).’ In translating the word horos can we do any better than simply 
offering a swathe of synonyms? Perhaps this plethora of proximate 
meanings is also essential to the horos. Horos, to paraphrase Aristotle 
wildly, is the very distinction between words, and the material basis for 
metonymy and the word itself is synonymous to some degree with its 
letters, insofar as it is a word inscribed upon stone at once giving and 
given meaning in terms of the material play of presence of letters. 

Ever since Aristotle, if not before, matter has been denigrated in 
favour of abstract concepts such as the soul and reason. And since Plato, 
transcendence has been given as the aim of philosophical thought— 
transcendence beyond the quotidian things of experience. This is 
described in the figure of the cave, where humans begin locked up in 
the stone of their own ignorance, lacking the determination to come into 
the open. Within the cave, our shared, perceived reality is nothing more 
than a shadow play.® So long as we adhere within stone (the cave) we 
do not know the world for what it is, conscious reality elides us. But 
once we emerge and see that our previous habitation was nothing but 
stone, the symbolic (sym-ballein) play of meaning falls away and we are 
subject to a blast of the fresh air of reality.’ Henceforth, being ensconced 
within stone, in the cave, becomes the symbol for an unexamined life. 
This allegory represents the Palaeolithic mind, literally old and stoned 
on the demands of bare existence, inseparable from nature, embedded 
within the earth. It could also be an allegory for the cosmic mind, or 
the world soul, that mythic reminder of meaningfully embedded 
cohabitation, though this would not make it any less derogatory in 
Plato’s vainglorious eyes. 


7  Arx.Top.148a25. 
8 — PLRep.514-520. 
9 Ar.Pol.1294a35 
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The material world is not just the basis or springboard for any 
more abstract thoughts, it is also the hole we fall into when, like 
Thales, our thought becomes too abstract and we stop looking where 
we step (Badicetv ayvoodot).!° Cohen points out the rocky substrate 
that underlies philosophical meanderings, from Petros (rock) as the 
foundation of the church to Latour’s agency of the nonhuman: ‘Stones 
are the partners with which we build the epistemological structures 
that may topple upon us. They are ancient allies in knowledge making.” 
Philosophy has been based upon the speculation of the natural world 
from day one, whether that was wonder at the formation of the stars 
and the planetary bodies or the violent force of the rain and the sea as it 
wears away rock and crafts habitable zones. That sight (OpdW ‘to see’) 
necessarily plays a part in this speculative world-view (theoria) and in 
the expansion of one’s horizons reinforces the material intimacy of the 
term and stone, horos, with abstract human thought. As Chapter One 
argued, this term is the material representation of the constant motion 
of base materiality that needs to be passed over diaporésai (Stamttopfoat 
KQAGQ)C) in order for thought to be freed from the material and go on into 
abstract thought, euporesai (evmoproat).’ That there are determinations 
and certainties, static laws and rules in nature is entirely dependent 
upon being able to maintain a position within an otherwise constantly 
evolving world. And if this position is to have any meaning at all it has to 
exist in more than the symbolic realm of human thought and language, 
it has to obtain to ‘reality.’ 


Stone becomes history’s bedrock as lithic agency impels human knowing. 
Neither dead matter nor pliant utensil, bluntly impedimental as well as 
collaborative force, stone brings story into being, a partner with language 
(just as inhuman), a material metaphor. 


The idea that stone undergirds flights of metaphor, of technological, 
artistic and philosophical creation seems a pretty radical cultural 
critique, especially as it must claim to be common to all cultures. It is 
in fact more than radical: roots are superficial in comparison to stone. 
In contrast, dominant cultural and economic practises today are reliant 


10 Ar.Met.995a27—-40. 
11 Cohen (2015) 4. 
12) Ar.Met.995a27-40. 
13. Cohen (2015) 4. 
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upon stone being exactly nothing but dead matter and pliant utensil to be 
put to use according to human will. How does stone come to be thought 
‘dead matter’ at all? It might be useful to consider this as a purposeful 
depletion of the meaning of matter, rather than a natural origin story in 
which matter begins as mute, base and void. If this is the case, then it 
is not matter itself that starts as lacking significance but human beings 
who strip matter of value or significance for or in itself. This stripping of 
meaning from matter is attributed to the project of scientific rationalism, 
the point at which the various disciplines of human knowledge 
abandoned notions of the existence of an immanent demiurge, animistic 
spiritual beliefs, or the anima-mundi, and restructured belief systems 
around the experimental understandings into mechanical processes of 
the organic world.“ 

That the world is the substrate or foundation for any more abstract 
thought rather than the other way around (where thought or nous 
brings the world into being) is also the basis for the supremacy of 
human meaning attribution. Even according to phenomenology (whose 
name derives from the things that appear) we experience objects only 
insofar as they mean something to us. This is the case both nominally or 
metaphorically and actually. For example, Aristotle’s physics preceded 
his metaphysics, the stoics could be found in the marbled stoa earning 
a name for themselves, and even the peripatetics had to walk upon 
something in order for their name to get around. 


Graphic Slips of the Tongue 


Letters might not be as effective at persuading as stones are, but 
they can open up a correspondence between deeds and words in 
their indeterminable (a-orist) aspect of non-appropriation. The 
consubstantiality of letter and stone follows the path of writing crooked 
and straight (ypadéwv O060¢ evOeta Kai oKoAU)), leading on the 
one hand to the play of absence and presence, but on the other to the 
interminable preoccupation with intercourse and copulation. 

The earliest extant horoi have been dated to the second half of the 
sixth century BC, and the archaic boundary-stones of the agora (which 


14 Merchant (1990) 99f. 
15 DK 59: 75. In keeping with the theme, there are variations in spellings here. 
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read ‘Iam the boundary of the agora’) are believed to have been inscribed 
around 500 BC, while inscribed gravestones in Athens recede further 
back into the seventh century (though those inscribed with the HOPOZ 
are conservatively dated to the fifth century).'° If we accept these rough 
dates we must also accept with a certain irony the fact that the horos 
of the agora, copulation and all, is among the earlier extant examples 
in the archaeological records of this stone (fifty years at the very most 
separates it from its predecessors). It is significant that attempts to date 
the earliest horoi upon archaeological evidence alone would suggest 
their coincidence with the foundation of the sixth-century archaic polis, 
with the period of the rise of the agora and the institutions that mark the 
beginnings of civic, political life in Athens. And yet, and this is unique, 
the literature suggests a considerably older heritage, intimated by 
references in the Homeric epics, as well as the important (if perplexing) 
role the horos plays in the poems and reforms of Solon, as we have 
received them from Aristotle (pseudo or not). 

So, we face a curious problem. Our texts point to a prehistory of stone 
that the material evidence fails to support. It is more than a mere matter 
of precedence—the controversial relation between what is written and 
what is spoken—because here it would appear that the word, or the name 
of the stone, is older than the stone itself. But surely that is not possible. 
It is as if this early terminological identification between the stone and its 
various meanings (mark, limit, term and so forth) ridiculed the notions 
of precedence assumed in the school of archaeology, by inverting the 
arché and the logos. In order to excuse this lapse, of word before matter, 
the archaeologist may attribute these inconsistencies to the restrictions 
and limitations placed upon the epigraphist who is compelled to read 
script as a secondary writing upon stone. 

The predisposition towards script can be observed in the self-evident 
distinction between the sculpted lumps of stone destined for museums 
and those inconsequent remainders dispersed among the weeds. How 
do archaeologists choose which stones are endowed with archaeological 
significance and which are discredited as meaningless matter? Obviously, 
the role the stones played in human society and culture provides the 
dividing line here for what is considered ‘of archaeological interest’ and 
what is not. But even here the lines are not so clear, since archaeologists 


16 Lalonde (1991) 5-7. 
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are predominantly employed in the digging up of ancient rubbish 
heaps, the site dedicated to the remains of matter no longer invested 
with the significance of use. Matter itself and stones in particular are 
constantly enduring the recycling reconfigurations of social and cultural 
significance written upon their surface or implied in their disposal. 
From a paleontological perspective, of course, such differences break 
down and reconfigure into a different set of priorities attributed to the 
hierarchy of stone, but more on that in Chapter Five. 

The pre-inscriptional horoi that are presumed to have sufficed in pre- 
literate times are necessarily speculative, as uninscribed stone cannot 
indubitably verify its name as horos to the epigraphist, even given the 
significance suggested by its position. The fact that HOPOX was inscribed 
on waist-high pillars, wall blocks and even cut into natural rock fagades 
would suggest that in pre-literate times more or less any rock surface 
could have sufficed as a horos. One such early rupestral horos of Zeus 
on the Hill of the Nymphs is easily missed and stepped over, carved 
as it is into the surface of a horizontal rock face.’ If the words HOPOX 
AIOX [retrograde] were not inscribed, it would be unrecognisable as a 
boundary of any kind. To our eyes this horos would be indistinguishable 
from stone: just another rock. But was this the case for its archaic 
observer? Does the word itself, ‘horos,’ and therefore also the boundary 
it comprises, refer to its inscription, or did it inhere within the stone? 
Are boundaries found in language or presupposed in nature? What did 
the ancients themselves take the word horos to mean? 

In order to address this problem, I will break the horos down into 
its respective parts: its multiple meanings and translations, its various 
archaeological remains, its textual examples and the letters themselves 
that constitute the inscription. The prehistory of the horos poses a 
particular difficulty to the epigraphist in identifying a stone horos in the 
absence of this inscription. As Lalonde suggests: 


The history of horoi in Athens, as in all of Greece, probably goes back 
before literate times, but the evidence for pre-inscriptional stones is slight 
and speculative; we might posit their use on the analogy of a variety of 
uninscribed natural and artificial boundary markers of the Classical and 
Hellenistic periods."® 


17 Lalonde (2006). 
18 Lalonde (1991) 
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And a note from Finley: 


The available evidence indicates that these horoi [meaning those later 
used as hypothecation markers], unlike the boundary-stones, were 
always inscribed; in fact, their very reason for existence would have been 
nullified by the absence of an inscription.” 


Of course, both these statements indicate how the archaeological record 
cannot help but favour writing and the inscription over an implied act 
of reading. Both studies also intimate the probability that preclassical 
boundary-stones were not inscribed with the word horos. What is 
analogous about these arguments is an argumentum ex silentio, an 
archaeological proof of the symbolic invocation of reading—'T cannot 
say it because I cannot read it, but I say it anyway.’ Speech from silence 
is the condition of speech as such; speech always issues out of silence. 
As Lacan notes in reference to St Augustine’s De locutionis significatione, 
just as the words uttered by God in Genesis create ex nihilo, so speech is a 
‘symbolic invocation’ that creates ‘a new order of being in the relations 
between men.””° 

Thus the stone speaks in the absence of script; the archaeologists 
hear the silence as proof for what they do not see before them, all 
those uninscribed horoi. The stone speaks to us ex silentio. In this, the 
horos is analogous with any other stone; it is ana-logos, logos drawn out 
of stone. Is this a kind of speech that is engraved upon the land and 
given to us aesthetically, not purely image but read nonetheless? One 
dictionary suggests the Indo-European root for horos is *ueru- ‘draw, 
*uoru-o-, with a further connection in Greek to £pUwW, also ‘to draw.”?! 
But it also bears a close resemblance to seeing (OPdaw ‘to look, see,’ hence 
the Homeric form ob POG, meaning ‘watcher’), a theoretical origin which 
obviously should not be overlooked. In this case, the verbal action of the 
horos is drawn from speculation and said to precede any later attempts 
at definition (OpiCw). The horos is from the beginning a theoretical task 
that begins on the boundary and marks its path into the historical era as 
the term of the market. 

There is also the possibility that the horos emerged along with its near 
neighbour ‘mountain,’ ‘mountain range’ (6p0¢) a natural boundary 


19 Finley (1952) 197, n.13. 
20 Lacan (1991) 239. 
21 Beeks (2010) 6poc. 
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par excellence, distinct from the horos on account of the oxytone on the 
first syllable rather than the last and lacking aspiration. It could also be 
distantly related to the more than verbal arousal, OPVUUL ‘to stir-up, 
excite, make to arise,’ and would explain the habit of intervening within 
the texts at the most critical times. Nearby there is also the watery 0poc, 
the ‘whey’ or because like engenders like, omepUATLKOG OPdG, ‘seminal 
fluid.” And yet my personal favourite is that horos is linked in some 
kind of devious way to the verb oUpéw, ‘to urinate,’ drawing up the 
boundaries according to dogs, wild beasts and camping logic.” There 
is definitely a sort of libidinal coincidence of opposites inherent to these 
etymologies, whether originating from a protuberance or cleft the horos 
is indicative of a deeper penetration of stone than normally allowed in 
our frigid metaphysics. At least we can recognise that there is a bulging, 
autopoietic sense of boundary-creation, or something divisive, common 
to these etymologies. The horos need not proliferate or multiply since it 
is itself the same, amphibolous name given to division itself: ‘one horos’ 
suffices (ei¢ 6poc).” 

The Liddell and Scott lexicon places the potential ambiguity of 
the word in parenthesis when it defines the horos as a ‘pillar (whether 
inscribed or not...).’* The parenthetical equivocation is presumably 
the result of a lexical comparison between the different manuscripts 
of Harpocration’s lexicon. Harpocration’s lexicon and the much later 
tenth-century AD lexical compilation, of the Suida, provide a similar 
definition for the word horos. 


“Opoc: oUtTws exdAovv oi AtTTiKOi TA EMdvTA Taig UMOKELMEVALG 
oikiatcs kai xwplotcs ypapuuata, & €SnAovv, OTL UMOKELVTAL SaveEtoth.* 


Horos: thus the Athenians called the letters set upon pledged households 
and lands, which showed that they were subject to a loan. 


The text refers to the fourth-century BC usage of the horoi where they 
were placed upon properties to indicate fiscal encumbrance, a mortgage 


22 Cf. ibid. 

23 Thuc.4.92.4. I agree with Fine’s objection to Wade-Gery’s interpretation of this 
passage as providing an earlier reference to a mortgage stone, this is clearly the 
outer boundary-stone of a region. Fine (1951) 50-51. n.40. 

24 LS: 1256 (IIb). 

25 See entries for 6po0¢ in Suid. (1854) 786; Suid. (1705) Vol 2. 716 (with Latin 
translation). and Harp. (1833) 139; Harp. (1853) 266. 
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of sorts.” I’ve translated grammata as ‘letters’ to try to maintain the 
proximity to the written word, though the sense here is probably more 
like a ‘deed,’ as something that has been drawn up, or draws an outline, 
like a ‘title deed.” The alternate Harpocration manuscripts differ only 
slightly from the above definition but in an important way. For where 
this entry states that the Athenians drew letters ‘upon the land,’ the 
Harpocration manuscripts offer the alternative reading ‘without 
letters.’> The xwptotg ypdupata (letters upon the land) is replaced in 
the A manuscript with xwpig ypauua, in the BC manuscript with xwpic 
ypaypatwv, and with ywpic ypaupatos in the Aldine—all meaning 
‘without letters,’ the ‘letter’ varying in case or number.” These readings 
have been rejected by the editor Dindorf, as by Bekker, as a corruption 
in favour of that of the xwplots ypdupata. And, judging by an earlier 
entry in the same work (GoTLKTOV xWpiov, ‘unmortgaged land’) it 
would appear that the editor’s addendum is accurate, for here we read 
otav yap vmoKEental, eiOwv 6 Saveicoas avtTO TodTO SnAotbyv Sta 
YPALLATWV ETOVTWV TG) XWPLW, which is to say that the lender shows 
that a piece of land is pledged by means of letters set upon the land, with 
no mention of the horos.** Considering this coincidence of writing and 
speech, the horos is from the first a theoretical problem, the conjuncture 
of what is seen and heard as the initial margin of a similarity that is not 
primarily given to the senses, though it does not, for all that, cease to be 
represented aesthetically. 

The difference is more than just a letter, though it is nothing less than 
a letter; it comes to provide a definition in which letters are themselves 
made absent or at least insignificant and even unnecessary, and the 
stone absorbs whatever remains in the absence of signification. As the 
Liddell and Scott lexicon states, the stone itself means horos ‘with or 
without letters,’ but does it mean this only because of a typographical 
error? Either way, there is a lack of letters, or a lapse of letters, whether 
in the text of Harpocration, in the Liddell and Scott, or on the stone itself 


26 See Finley (1952). 

27 The translation offered by Portus confirms this: Attici vocabant libellos, vel titulos, 
cedibus & agris oppigneratis affixos, qui significabant, ea creditoribus obligata este. Suid 
(1705) Vol 2. 716. 

28 Harp. (1833) 139; Harp. (1853) 226. 

29 Harp. (1853) 226. 

30 Harp. (1853) 62. Also in Harp. (1833 ) 38 (with typographical variations/errors). 
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that does not need to be inscribed in order to say that it is horos. With or 
without letters, it reads horos. 

Obviously, the interpretation of horos as being synonymous with 
‘letters’ is also not without its difficulties. But, as Moses Finley notes in 
his study, it is ‘more than probable that the two words [ that is, grammata 
and horos] were here conceived as synonyms.’*! What is common, then, 
is spelled out clearly in Aristotle’s definition of the synonym: 


OVVOVUUG yap WV eic 6 KATA TOUVOUA Adyoc: Wat’ OVSEvdc THY 
Um0 TOUVOUA O aTodo0Eic pos, ei 61 OLOiws Emi Mav TO OUWVULOV 
EPAPLOTTEL.” 


Things are synonyms when there is a single description (logos) that 
corresponds to the name, so that the defined term (horos) is in no 
way different to these except in name, but is similarly joined to every 
homonym. 


Aristotle introduces the notion of the ‘homonym, making it explicit that 
definition exists as overlapping boundaries between words. Definitions 
are paramount in conceptualising language as something more than 
merely conceptual; language begins to look like an interwoven structure 
rather than a list of discreet words. Horos is the definitory boundary 
or margin of definition that borders on every term. The horos is always 
there as the joint between the words’ differences, and is what is 
likewise shared or similar, uniting them in a proximity despite nominal 
differences. Horos is there in the interstices as the name of this entire 
operation. In place of the name ‘horos,’ then, one might also say letters, 
the common ‘element’ between words, on this at least the lexica are in 
agreement.* 

‘Drawing,’ ‘writing’ or ‘letters’ are synonyms for the word horos. 
Unfortunately, the references to this ‘drawing’ upon the land deal 
exclusively with the later fourth-century horoi that undoubtedly have 
to do with actions taken by men to ‘mark’ encumbrance of a mortgage 
of some sort. It is pure speculation, but it is possible that the same 
language was used to talk about the earlier boundary-stones. If so, what 
did that earlier, earthly writing mean? Did it have to do with possession 


31 Finley (1952) 199, n.22. 
32 Ar.Top.148a25. 
33 Except for Bekker (1814) 285. 
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and appropriation, with ownership or indebtedness as the later ones? 
Or were the boundary-stones implicated in ‘natural’ boundaries, in 
marking places given over to particular use, such as water holes, fertile 
land, easy passages between difficult terrain, or linguistic boundaries 
between tribes? 

According to the precedence of speech over writing, it could be 
said that these stones are the supplement of the speech of the earth. 
They are the sign of what the earth already signifies. But does the earth 
speak before it writes? Surely geo-forces take precedent here, and we 
read them and interpret them to mean something for us; that is what 
we call geology, geography, climatology and so forth. If, like the first 
pictograms, images replace sounds, what does the placement of stones 
upon the land reimagine or represent? Has there not been a prejudice 
towards literalism in always representing pictograms and ideograms as 
the first forms of writing, when, on the contrary the letter was never 
supposed to be taken literally? Writing is taken as a response from 
outside, acomment framed or outlined upon or against a natural surface, 
as if humans required a sense of their distinction and separation from 
the natural organic world, the self-consciousness of differentiation from 
the nonhuman, in order to ‘represent’ what they saw filtered through 
this consciousness. But it could just as easily be a trace that emerges 
from within. Is there anything more than an intellectual, even pedantic 
distinction between human script and the mark the dog leaves on the 
tree so that another dog can sniff it and thereby read into this scent the 
absent presence of the former dog? What if the traces of writing were 
read, sensible to begin with, though not necessarily intelligible? 

There is a fracture within writing, according to Derrida, on account 
of the deferral of meaning within the sign that is always pointing 
somewhere else. There is therefore a spatial difference, but there is also 
a temporal difference, where writing defers to the meaning that it will 
be given when it is read in the future. This split within the text means 
that meaning is always absent, and no particular meaning can ever be 
definitively present. This slippage between difference and deferral gives 
rise to Derrida’s coinage of the word différance, where sound remains 
one while meaning differs because of the mute phonetic play of a single 
letter. Horos, pronounced in modern Greek oros (and written without the 


34 Derrida (2016) 305-306. 
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aspiration), might not be dissimilar. The letter itself, the archaic trace of 
an unknown phoneme, plays on the absence and presence of this sound 
(H) which might have ceased to be there by then, though exactly when 
‘then’ is remains a question. 

In any case the horos was written with an H. This letter remains 
as a trace of referral or deferral, both spatially and temporally, in the 
very least because we cannot say what it was originally supposed to 
mean or why it was kept even when its meaning had changed. That is 
to say that how the horos was supposed to be read as a spoken word 
remains a mystery, literally unspoken, locked up within stone. Perhaps 
it is along these lines that we can explain why Derrida disagrees with 
Lacan’s articulation that ‘the letter always arrives at its destination.’* 
For Derrida the destination is beside the point, as writing must function 
in the absence of the meaning-giving addressee of the text. For a letter 
to arrive it must have been sent. However, the origin of letters remains 
one of the great mysteries of human culture. 

Lacan and Derrida both have innovative ways of escaping the limits 
of these atemporal boundaries. For Lacan it is to be found in the (literal) 
procedure or function of the unconscious, which, as Bruce Fink puts 
it, is ‘composed of “letters” working, as they do, in an autonomous, 
automatic way, which preserves in the present what has affected it 
in the past.’*° Or, as Lacan says himself, ‘letters make up assemblages; 
not simply designating them, they are assemblages, they are to be 
taken as functioning as assemblages themselves,’ and a little later, ‘the 
unconscious is structured like the assemblages in question in set theory, 
which are like letters.” These material elements have the capacity to 
break down and reform, where the act of reading meaning into them is 
never orchestrated fully by chance. 

The letter’s tendency toward dissolution and reformation marks it 
out as an element, or as Derrida will say a ‘trace’ of a structure that is 
not wholly described by the dichotomy of presence and absence. The 
letter returns from the past and interrupts, or erupts into, the present, 
even when its presence merely indicates absence. For Derrida the 
letter is the trace that always breaks into any predetermined project of 


35 ‘Seminar on “The Purloined Letter”’ in Lacan (2006) 30. 

36 Bruce Fink, ‘The Nature of Unconscious Thought or Why No One Ever Reads 
Lacan’s Postface to the “Seminar on ‘The Purloined Letter’””, in Feldstein (1996) 183. 
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archaeology which claims to escape the aporetic task of philosophy, and 
ascend to the heights of absolute presence: ‘Such a différance would at 
once, again, give us to think a writing without presence and without 
absence, without history, without cause, without archia, without telos, 
a writing that absolutely upsets all dialectics, all theology, all teleology, 
all ontology.” 

Language is the structure into which every individual enters, but the 
role of writing is generally given in second place, just as in the case of the 
epigraphists, who read writing as a secondary script upon stone. Speech 
is obviously the main stage for psychoanalytic practice, its instrument, 
its material and framework. According to Lacan simile is paramount, 
so the unconscious is structured like a language; it is the place where 
signifiers loom large and generate the symbolic order. However, 
underneath, underpinning the symbolic order, sometimes undermining 
it, is the real. The real is the void of meaning and can never truly be 
known. It can only ever be mediated by the imaginary or the symbolic. 
The letter, for Lacan, is found here. The letter is part of the material 
substrate that buttresses the symbolic order. ‘By “letter” I designate 
that material support that concrete discourse borrows from language.’ 
The letter therefore is always already there, in a peculiar way, found 
and brought up into the signifying chain. In Lacan’s words the letter is 
‘the essentially localised structure of the signifier,’ a component part or 
element that only gains meaning by being hauled out from the depths 
and forced into collusion with other letters.“° Because the possibilities 
are endless the assemblages that are created are all the more indicative 
of the state of mind of the speaker, the author of (mis)meaning. 

Derrida drew attention to the possibility that letters could be 
independent from speech in an entirely different way. For him writing 
does not function merely as a mnemonic device, it is not secondary 
to phonetic language. Rather, it belongs to the same world as that of 
objects. The letter is a thing without an inherent meaning attributed 
to it by the human imaginary. A scientific mind might say that it is 
therefore dead, an initiate into the mysteries might say that it is 
therefore full of the mystic depth of being, or something like that. For 
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a poet the letter is the raw material to be worked into song, just as stone 
is to the sculptor. 

So, what is the difference between a stone and a letter? Both provide 
the basic structure of our world, and both support a living structure, into 
which we are born and grow. How different are they, then, if meaning 
and mattering are intra-active processes? Lacan asks whether ‘the spirit 
could live without the letter. The spirit’s pretensions would nevertheless 
remain indisputable if the letter hadn’t proven that it produces all its 
truth effects in man without the spirit having to intervene at all." 

Is it a coincidence, an accident, that the stone retains the outdated 
form of the letter? Or is this immaterial? Perhaps for the letter as such 
but for the term? Are not these terminal or temporal limits themselves 
the material boundary against which any system of definition comes? 
The letter’s materiality is in the horos, the ‘term, boundary, definition, 
stone, and landmark’ etcetera. And yet surely the letter must precede 
all these definitions, not merely to give them form but even as the 
potential of reconstituting the similarity and difference of terms? The 
letters that compose the word, insofar as they draw up the boundaries, 
must also precede the determination of the stone as horos. This is the 
letter’s bondage, not that it requires a master in order to convince the 
master that it is in fact the letter who reigns. The letter adheres to the 
term as closely as the gadfly to Socrates, and its protean pestering (or 
posturing) results in a different death each time. Pulling away from the 
term, it will reappear to reconstitute and be reconstituted in another 
term—the bondage of the letter is thus the horos. 

That the horos is letters, with or without the inscription, suggests 
a regime where that which is already written in stone is more or less 
the material support of language, but where the difference between 
this more and less, the with or without, is the literal ground for the 
possibility of even the most miniscule differences in determination 
and terminology (hence the Socratic work takes place between these 
contraries). In order to express this difference is it necessary to coin a 
new term by changing an e to a little a? Perhaps it is dangerous and 
certainly acquisitive to thereby coin a new term (differance) and opena 
new market in the interstices of the text, at the risk of objectifying even 
fetishising something that has always been there. This name-giving also 
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gives the impression that one can claim a title to the trace that lingers 
throughout the history of philosophy, that one can give a name, inscribe 
one’s mark on exactly that point at issue that always evades designation 
and determination. But this is exactly the mark of ownership that the 
horos proscribes by not even needing a letter to be read. 

The stone cannot be left out since the base materiality of the horos 
acts as a dampening force amongst these spirited notions. For the stone 
is the horos, marked upon the land. The Athenians may well have called 
words and letters horos, but it is the stone that they read whether or not 
it could be said to boast inscription. The name horos belongs to the stone; 
its mark is inscribed upon it. It supports these marks and gives them 
(and) its identity thereby. The stone is recognisable because it tells us 
its name, it reads horos, and we may presume did so with or without the 
written word, the inscribed letters. 


Fantasising the Letter 


The origins of script are often given as a tool or a material support for 
human economic activity—that humans first wrote pictographs to begin 
with in order to represent material objects, to satisfy a need prompted 
by economic concerns.” The Indus-valley glyphs are supposed to 
be economic devices, the pictographs of Sumer designate quantities 
for exchange purposes, the logosyllabic script of the Maya primarily 
records events of the elite, the hieroglyphs are mnemonic devices for the 
rituals of the priestly caste. Other signs such as those on Greek pottery 
were supposed to have developed in order to represent ownership or 
authorship, while the incision of letters, boustrophedon, evolved from 
agriculture and from the most economic method of ploughing furrows.* 
Interestingly enough, these ideas about the origins of script tend to 
support the dominant economic and political systems, suggesting 
the development toward an elite-governed society structured around 
private ownership and an exchange-based economy.” 


42 As Powell observed: ‘The undoubted economic character of the protocuneiform 
tablets has coloured general histories of writing, suggesting that all writing has 
appeared in response to economic behaviour.’ Powell (2009) 63. For the expanded 
economic theory, see Schmandt-Besserat (1992). 
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44 Gelb’s language is itself an interesting case study. It is not coincidental that when 
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The ancient cultures themselves had very different ideas about the 
origins of their scripts. For the most part they tell us clearly that writing 
came from the gods.* In Egypt, before Thoth, Seshat was the goddess 
who created writing, her name literally means ‘scrivener, so too does 
the name of the Northern African god ‘Al Kutba.’ The Sumerian goddess 
Nisaba was a goddess of writing and scribe of the gods, as was the 
ancient Mesopotamian Nuba and the Hindu god Chitragupta. In Celtic 
mythology the Ogham alphabet is attributed alternately to a Scythian 
king after the fall of Babel or to Ogma who used trees for letters and 
named the alphabet after himself. Perhaps the most impressive of all 
these is the story of Odin, who hung himself from the cosmic tree 
Yggdrasil for nine nights in order to obtain knowledge of the sacred 
runes. Meanwhile, in Japan, the deity Tenjin lost his former association 
with natural disasters (untimely) to become the god of calligraphy and 
scholarship. There are, no doubt, many more examples of scrivener gods 
amongst other less documented cultures. The monotheistic religions 
may have departed from the divine scrivener, putting writing into the 
hands of prophets. Nonetheless, Greek, Arabic and Biblical Hebrew 
all had mystical interpretations if not practices associated with their 
alphabets, much like the script of Easter Island and the runes. The actual 
act of writing as a practice seems to be the main point of interest here, 
rather than any oral tradition simply taken down in script. 

Must we dismiss these origins as fantastic or fabulous and therefore 
inherently false? What kind of a phenomenon is writing? Did it develop 
as an economic tool in human hands, or was it created by some kind 
of transcendent deity? Or finally, was writing something that evolved 
‘naturally’ to reflect our beliefs in our own ‘naturally’ evolved origins? 
That is to say, is writing the material proof of an autopoietic fantasy of 
deterministic evolution? 

Given the presence of the origin of script in diverse cosmologies, 
what role does the letter play in the development of human cultures? 
If the earliest mythologies were based upon practices of prophecy 
or shamanism, the sole task of which was to read meaning into the 


sneak in; from his use of the masculine article, his exclusive use of masculine 
examples, to his talk of primitives and primitive writing. This understanding of 
writing cannot be separated from its specific socio-cultural framework. Gelb (1952) 
see for example page 13. 
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natural world around them, then surely the very basis of metaphysical 
belief is that earthly content or natural text that offered itself to such 
determinative practices. Perhaps these problems are only discoverable 
within an ontology of script, an ontogrammatology. 

The privileged position that phonetic alphabets have held is not only 
culturally specific and outdated but, given the former belief in the divine 
origin of writing, presumably also something along the lines of heresy. 
The disjuncture between what linguists have called writing and what 
philologists called writing can be said to have been broken apart entirely 
by Derrida when he pointed out that the non-phonetic variability 
within writing should be proof that there is no purely phonetic writing.” 
Writing admits within itself and cannot function properly without the 
inclusion of non-phonetic signs, such as silent letters, archaic spellings, 
punctuation, spacings.” 

The difference between graphemes is a silent play, neither always 
present to sight (they elude the reader in the dark) nor to hearing (like 
the e in granite), but the play is essential to the maintenance of the 
structure of language. ‘Here, therefore, we must let ourselves refer to 
an order that resists the opposition, one of the founding oppositions 
of philosophy, between the sensible and the intelligible.’“* Do human 
beings create deontological structures in order to wrestle life from the 
world around them, reforming it and denuding it within the pages of 
their control in order to put it to use, and appropriate it for their own 
ends without suffering pangs of conscious? If this is the case it is not 
only matter that has been subjected to this process of denuding but 
everything beyond the human. 

Does the death of matter or the non-living of matter coincide with 
what Derrida calls the ‘dead letter’ or the death of writing? 


Writing in the common sense is the dead letter, it is the carrier of 
death. It exhausts life. On the other hand, on the other face of the same 
proposition, writing in the metaphoric sense, natural, divine, and living 
writing is venerated.” 


46 ‘Pictographs have no linguistic reference of any kind; they depict an event, or 
convey a message, by means of a series of drawings. Such a medium can hardly be 
called writing.’ Hooker in Walker and Chadwick (1990) 6. 

47 Derrida (1984) 5. 
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Interpretations of the natural world as something to be read cast the earth 
as a book: the ‘world is a manuscript’ (Jaspers) and when we observe 
its phenomena we ‘read in the great book of Nature’ (Descartes).°° The 
book of nature is the visible side of a deeper metaphor, ‘which forces 
language to reside in the world, among the plants, the herbs, the stones, 
and the animals,’ says Foucault.*! The idea of the book of nature has 
given a privileged place to the notion of an ‘original’ writing, while 
human writing is posed as secondary. And yet the two are indissolubly 
linked. These ideas of the book of nature were formed in the sixteenth 
century, just as scientific rationalism was gaining ground within the 
academies of Europe. What was important in generating new forms of 
knowledge was the non-distinction between ‘what was seen and what 
was read, or between observation and relation,’ an identification that 
provided the basis for the scientific method.” This secondary writing 
served to implement the first as the basis for the laws of reason, of man 
and his dominance. First writing was associated immediately with the 
instigation of Law, whether as a product of a supreme demiurge, the 
hand of the Hebraic God or Scientific Man’s laws of nature, the physical 
laws. These laws led to the unrestrained development of human 
technologies both of convenience and of death, which in turn led to the 
denuding of matter, the brutalising of matter, because behind matter 
were said to be laws, at once immutable and omniscient that governed 
whatever happened here below regardless of human actions, laws that 
could be understood only by human reason, and more specifically well- 
educated men inscribed in the institutions of power. 

This first writing, the laws of the physical universe, was supposed to 
convey full-presence, fully legible in the world around us, indubitable 
and immutable, present to itself as subject. Of course modern physics, 
quantum physics, has proved that this was nothing more than a dream, 
a fantasy of clarity, control and unequivocality in a much more complex 
and involved universe. In fact the structure of the universe is much 
closer to what Derrida interpreted as the indefinite play of signs, where 
any sign is a representation of something else which is in its turn the 
representation of something else and so on ad infinitum: an assemblage 
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beyond imagining. Addressing the same problem from the other 
direction, Barad explains that 


Bohr’s philosophy-physics (the two were inseparable for him) poses a 
radical challenge not only to Newtonian physics but also to Cartesian 
epistemology and its representationalist triadic structure of words, 
knowers, and things. Crucially, in a stunning reversal of his intellectual 
forefather’s schema, Bohr rejects the atomistic metaphysics that takes 
“things” as ontologically basic entities. For Bohr, things do not have 
inherently determinate boundaries or properties, and words do not 
have inherently determinate meanings. Bohr also calls into question the 
related Cartesian belief in the inherent distinction between subject and 
object, and knower and known. 


The traditional (non-magic) definition of the sign is that it is a 
substitute for a thing, and that this substitution is secondary to the 
sign’s substitution for the sound that the sign refers to. It is a threefold 
substitution in which the original material is lost earlier down the 
path on the way to advanced linguistics. But what if matter itself was 
already a sign for something, that is not fully present in the first place? 
According to Plato the material world was merely the shadow play of 
the realm of ideas. Nonetheless, for Plato language is quite sufficient at 
expressing both realms equally. In contrast, the reality of Brahman (also 
Tattva, Sat, Padartha, Paramartha) in Indian philosophy is not receptive 
to discursive intellect or speech, and nor is it sensible. 

Writing need not be limited to a grapheme with a linguistic reference 
and a series of drawings representing an event or conveying a message 
can still be classified as writing. Writing therefore does not need to be 
a privileged, progressive medium limited to certain types of societies 
and cultures, and instead any pictorial depiction that conveys ideas 
in one way or another can be considered writing. Obviously drawing 
in caves or writing in the sand is writing, but what about a snail trail 
or the squiggles of a woodworm? Both of these can be read to mean 
something, that my lettuces have been nibbled on, and that the shelf is 
no longer strong enough for the weight of books. But how far can this 
go? If nature writes, it has then to be asked if nature also makes plans. 
Is our fate to be a punctuation mark in the book of nature, a very recent, 
brief, exotically musical and surprisingly destructive mark at that? 
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Writing raises the question of the relation between human language 
and the environment in which this language is steeped. If there is no 
insensible realm of ideas from which human language devolves down 
to script, then the relationship must be the other way around, from the 
ground up. Observing a stone house Sallis reads into it the possibility 
of an inscribing that implicates the historical as well as the natural at 
play, evidence of the past marking its way into the present: ‘Tf it is an 
old house, one will sense also in its worn stones the traces of an obscure 
lineage, a certain human history inscribed—without having been, in any 
active or intentional way, inscribed—on the stone. Nature and history— 
the opposition again violated, confounded.™ Is writing a kind of deep 
materialism, where letters themselves originate from an intimate 
connection to the objects that we share the world with? Is matter itself 
the origin of writing? 

As Karen Barad states, 


matter is not little bits of nature, or a blank slate, surface, or site passively 
awaiting signification, nor is it an uncontested ground for scientific, 
feminist, or Marxist theories. Matter is not immutable or passive. Nor 
is it a fixed support, location, referent, or source of sustainability for 
discourse.*° 


Horos poses similar problems. The question, Does the stone mean horos 
in the absence of the inscription and in the absence of a reader? appears 
close to the breach intrinsic to writing. Again, if we take the horos, the 
typographical error of a letter is not even necessary because horos already 
is this non-identification between materiality and meaning, between 
sign and signifier. Is it identified as horos because it is inscribed with the 
letters, or is its identification found elsewhere, in the reader perhaps or 
some other earthly elsewhere? Despite itself, the horos does seem to be 
an unremitting example of arche-writing, in that it never is able to be 
identified with a single meaning or with itself as subject. The horos is 
never reducible down to its definition. There is always a slippage when 
it comes to definition, and yet the trace remains that cannot help but 
keep pointing to the gap within the definition. This gap is not however 
devoid of substance, it is stone and though its meaning is not present to 
it, it still matters. 
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Is matter a blank page upon which human actions are written? In 
a sense Karen Barad returns to the book of nature when she comes up 
against the matter of meaning for Derrida. The dynamism of matter, she 
states, is noncontemporaneous with itself, it is ‘regenerative un/doing.’* 
In the same sense as Derrida states that there is nothing outside of the 
text; for Barad the absence in the heart of presence is a concretely textual 
matter because matter and how matter performs, reconfigures, and differs 
from itself is a work of deconstruction. Paraphrasing Bohr’s concept of 
complementarily, Barad explains that the intimate relationship between 
discourse and materiality paralleled with the discovery of quantum 
discontinuity undermines the notion of ‘an inherent fixed (apparatus- 
independent, Cartesian subject-object) distinction.” Entities cannot 
be said to be individual actors interacting with one another, rather 
‘boundaries and properties of objects become determinate by virtue of a 
cut between observed and agencies of observation which is enacted by 
the material-discursive apparatus.’ 


Boundary-making practices, that is, discursive practices, are fully 
implicated in the dynamics of intra-activity through which phenomena 
come to matter. In other words, materiality is discursive (i.e., material 
phenomena are inseparable from the apparatuses of bodily production: 
matter emerges out of and includes as part of its being the ongoing 
reconfiguring of boundaries), just as discursive practices are always 
already material (i.e., they are ongoing material (re)configurings of 
the world). Discursive practices and material phenomena do not stand 
in a relationship of externality to one another; rather, the material and 
the discursive are mutually implicated in the dynamics of intra-activity. 
But nor are they reducible to one another. The relationship between 
the material and the discursive is one of mutual entailment. Neither is 
articulated /articulable in the absence of the other; matter and meaning 
are mutually articulated. Neither discursive practices nor material 
phenomena are ontologically or epistemologically prior. Neither can 
be explained in terms of the other. Neither has privileged status in 
determining the other.* 


Barad calls into question the ground upon which are enacted the 
boundary-making practices that draw up the distinction between 
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humans and nonhumans. For Barad discursivity is not a capacity that 
can be said to belong exclusively to humans, for the very reason that 
both the content and form of discourse is generated in conversation with 
the nonhuman and material world. ‘Human’ refers to a phenomenon, 
another part of matter that shifts, becomes and reconfigures, and if the 
boundaries and properties that humans attribute, interpret and observe 
in the world, like magma, rise, crust, melt and reform along with 
what it means to be human ‘then the notion of discursivity cannot be 
founded on an inherent distinction between humans and nonhumans.’ 
Discursivity is implicated in matter. She calls this a ‘posthumanist 
account of discursive practices. Barad therefore uses the verbal 
neologism ‘mattering’ to explain how matter and meaning become- 
determinate as well as indeterminate.” In other words mattering is the 
process of coming-to-meaning that takes place across the division of 
the human/nonhuman and the organic/inorganic. As Barad concludes 
when she addresses the problem of what or how matter means, ‘Nature 
is not mute, and culture the articulate one. Nature writes, scribbles, 
experiments, calculates, thinks, breathes, and laughs.’®! 

This reference to nature as subject of script is placed in a footnote, 
strange given the significance that such a concept of nature must have. 
Here it could be said that Barad’s image of nature writing, breathing 
and laughing, resolves her new materialism in the same place where 
Derrida began his critique: 


The science of writing should therefore look for its object at the roots of 
scientificity. The history of writing should turn back toward the origin of 
historicity. A science of the possibility of science?” 


It is interesting that contemporary theory in physics would take us 
back to the book of nature, as it were. However, this time the term 
‘nature’ functions differently. It would seem to have become an all- 
inclusive term, crossing the boundaries generated by earlier versions 
of the ‘book of nature,’ bringing together the human and nonhuman, 
the organic/inorganic, but potentially also cosmos and chaos into the 
discursive processes of mattering. It is also a much more playful concept 
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of nature, one in which chance probably plays a more significant role 
than any all-powerful deterministic divinity, while the old physical laws 
resemble the gods of animism. 

The belief that writing began as an economic aid or tool apparently 
serves to strip human artistic endeavours, such as poetry and literature 
of an originary, fantastic ingenuity. Basically what it effects is the 
banalisation of practical activities. However, there is nothing to say 
that the practical activities of finding food, of noting water-courses 
(for example in Aboriginal dot paintings) or describing the aim of the 
hunt (cave paintings in Sulawsi, Chauvet) cannot also be the subject 
of enlightened artistic and literary exploits, possibly accompanied by 
song, but also remaining in place to be read at later times. However, 
it could also be argued that writing does not begin and end with us. 
Despite the ubiquity of our signature upon the land, the earth is not 
inhabited exclusively by Homo sapiens, and we ought to be able to read 
the presence of other beings on the land with as much respect as we do 
our own. What is the justification for an economy of the nonhuman as 
a resource that can be used without natural limits and how does the 
history and philosophy of script intersect with the economic precedence 
of humankind? Economy in this sense is the management, organisation 
and redistribution, and extortion of the nonhuman beyond a philosophy 
of interspecial care or sense of ethical or ecological boundaries. 

Where does the idea that the world and the nonhuman are ownable 
and disposable come from? It is certainly not an idea common to all 
peoples of the world; in fact, animism generally obfuscates the possibility 
of outright ownership.* The polytheism of Greece did include the 
powerful idea of hubris and of not challenging or offending the gods 
with human (overweening) pride, and yet nonalienability of property 
was introduced into the Athenian city with little resistance, as far as 
we know. Ownership of land tends to go hand in hand with its use and 
abuse, unfortunately, as does the ownership of anything. Obviously, 
slaves were owned and disposed of in whatever way the master saw fit, 
as were animals, according to his dictates and his economic interests. 


63 See, for example in the Australian setting, Dark Emu by Yuin writer Bruce Pascoe, 
who argues that non-ownership does not necessarily foreclose the activity of land 
management. In contrast see also Farmers or Hunter-Gatherers? The Dark Emu Debate 
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land-management with spiritual propagation, magic and the Dreamtime. 
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In Ancient Greece we see the requisite conditions for subjecting the 
nonhuman to human economic interests, but how possible would this 
be without the mark of ownership, authorship or authenticity? And, is 
it possible to reconfigure writing in order to obfuscate the demand or 
desire to own? 


With or Without Letters 


By the fourth century the term horos appears to be outdated and yet in 
continued use, this is what can be read into the appearance of the eta (H) 
that by this time had been dropped entirely. But on the fourth-century 
stones, is the inscription of the horos the remainder of a prehistorical 
letter? Here, the play of presence and absence, where the letter is read 
but not written and heard out of silence, has been capitalised upon (by 
Solon, the Athenians, epigraphists and archaeologists alike). The horos 
resembles, in time it comes to dissemble the capital ‘H.’ More or less 
than a letter, H is an aspiration. 

A peculiar detail of the horoi is their retention, even into the Hellenistic 
era, of the archaic H (now known as the vowel-sound, lower-case 1). 
The presence of the H where later literary texts substituted the sign for 
the spiritus asper—that is, the inverted apostrophe of a rough breath (‘) 
suspended over the subsequent vowel sound—is a trope misleading to 
epigraphists who tend to use such forms as indications of proximate 
dating. The spelling of HOPOX with the sign H for the spiritus asper 
is potentially misleadingly archaic and, as epigraphists maintain, 
continued to be used in conventional formulae until the period of the 
archonship of Euklides, fourth century AD. Later, when the H was 
no longer used as a separate letter to indicate a rough breath, but the 
long vowel sound ‘e,’ the original H was cut in half vertically, where the 
first half was used to indicate a rough breath, the latter the soft breath. 
Finally, the trace of the eta was retained only as two right angles, facing 
in opposite directions. These then resolved into the diacritical marks 
marking the smooth breathing, pov mvevud or spiritus lenis; and the 
rough breathing, Saov mvedua or spiritus asper, or simply dasia.© 
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In contrast, with the horoi the continued usage of the H makes 
assigning a certain terminus ad or ante quem with which to date the horoi 
particularly difficult. And yet, a terminus post quem is easier to confer, 
as the H on the horoi is the open H, not the closed h of the earlier script, 
which was in use in inscriptions for the years around 600 BC. Toward 
the end of this period, there are remains of inscribed vases (which 
are considered to be the forerunners of change on account of the ease 
of adopting the cursive script on pottery and the reduced size of the 
inscription) by the painter Sophilos where the H is still closed, in which 
case the open H of the horoi can be assigned a later date, such as late 
sixth, early fifth century. 

It can be viewed as more than mere coincidence that our information 
for the time of the horos in the archaeological record is dependent upon 
the letter. The terminus for the horos is the letter. Here synonyms abound, 
reduced though they are to a mere terminological difference where 
what remains is horos. Translating this in any way cannot evade the 
horos’ resistance to further identification. So, when we try to date the 
horos, to assign it temporal boundaries by breaking it down into distinct 
and separate letters, we find ourselves confronted once again by a literal 
boundary, horos. As Jeffrey states, the letter H, 


hét- seems to have been learnt originally by the Greeks as héta = hé, 
the whole, both aspirate and following vowel, being a more vigorous 
sound than that of hé. In dialects which used the aspirate, i.e. those of 
the Greek mainland (except Elis and Arkadia), the Doric Pentapolis, the 
central and southern Aegean islands (except Crete), and which needed 
therefore to express it in their script, the initial sound, the aspirate, 
naturally predominated over the following vowel.” 


How exactly this initial sound was to be pronounced or heard remains 
a mystery. We do know, however, that in the absence of the spiritus 
asper ( ) that is amongst those peoples who dropped the rough breath 
and pronounced (-)oros, with a spiritus lenis (’ ), the texts produce 
alternate spellings with an additional letter, such as the Ionic obpoc, 
the Megarian 6ppoc, the lengthened Cretan @poc, not to mention the 
Corcyrean OpFos /OpBoc, where the much older waw intercedes. It 
might be a case of substitution, where the absence of one letter calls for 
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the presence of another. It is an ambiguous tendency to lament a silence, 
juxtaposing the dead nature of the letter’s character with writing as a 
temporal gesture. As a rule the letter is capitalised upon, the horoi are 
never in lowercase. What can be remarked in any case is that given its 
presence or absence, this capital letter in particular, H, serves to mark 
the linguistic boundaries of the Greek-speaking world. And yet in the 
horos inscription dated from the period of the Athenian expansion, 
the letter ceased to convey such differences because it remained out of 
time. Perhaps it is itself nothing but the trace that remains when such 
differences disintegrate. 

Letters have an esoteric interpretation, though in the Greek context 
this is not nearly as evident as in the Hebraic or Arabic traditions. In 
Magical Alphabets, Pennick describes the esoteric significance of the 
Greek letter, H: 


It isa character of balance, that quality of being in harmony with the world, 
being in the right place at the right time to achieve one’s full potential. 
More specifically, as Eta this is manifested as the divine harmony of the 
seven planets and seven spheres of pre-Copernican cosmology. It can 
thus signify the music of the spheres. The Gnostic Marcus connected Eta 
with the third heaven: ‘The first heaven sounds Alpha, and the one after 
that E (Epsilon), and the third Eta .’°” 


Meanwhile reinforcing the appropriateness of its place in the word 
horos, in the Hebraic tradition the earlier Hebraic form of the letter cheth 
means ‘fence’ or ‘hurdle.’ 


The fence is that which divides the inner from the outer. It is a barrier 
which serves an owner of something. It keeps those things in which the 
owner wants kept in, and keeps out those things which must be excluded. 
It is thus a letter of discrimination, the separation of things of worth from 
the worthless. Another related interpretation of Cheth is abundance and 
energy, the basic characteristics that separate the living from the dead. 
Esoterically, Cheth means ‘distribution,’ the primary function of energy. 
It has the number-equivalent of 8, Shemonah, fertility, and is connected 
astrologically with Libra.® 


The advantage, as well as problem, with magic is that it is not easily 
subject to debate, but is a wily thing that slips beyond reason’s grasp. 
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Nonetheless, that writing is something in human history that was more 
than mere tool is a notion that should not be dismissed and should 
inform our subsequent conceptions of what writing does within culture. 
The important point being that there are traditions in which form cannot 
be wholly separated from content, or put otherwise, that the matter of 
the letter does matter, and the letter itself carries meaning distinct from 
its presence within words. 

The earliest Greek form of the letter h (hét) is the ancestor to the earlier 
Phoenician word for fence, wall or barrier (hét). This would depend 
upon the assumption that a letter develops out of an image attributed 
with a meaning, that is to say Saussure’s process of linking (the bar) 
signified and signifier. But what if in these early letters it was just this 
that was proscribed by the letter, that is to say the bar itself (unified 
materially as the hyphen)? After all, H is a letter, not an image and not a 
concept. All the same, fighting against meaningful resemblance even on 
the most literal level would appear to be a lost battle. As Aristotle was 
quoted saying, a noun, name [onoma] or a verb on its own ‘resembles 
meaning (or concept) without combination and disjunction’ (€otKke 
TH) ovvOEoEWS Kai Stalp~cEwWS voruatTt)”. If the name of the letter 
resembles the meaning of a word which it forms as in this particular 
case, admittedly in conjunction with other letters, it might be a case of, 
as Walter Benjamin puts it, ‘non-sensuous similarity.’ ”° And this is how 
we can read the history of this particular letter. Originally placed on its 
side by the Phoenicians, the precursor to the Greek letter H, outlines 
a stark physical resemblance to this hurdle of similitude. The letter is 


said to have taken form as an ‘image’ which means ‘fence’ or ‘barrier’ [|| 


Three posts, two on the extremes and a middle one separating unfilled 
space, while the horizontal lines protrude implying indefinite extension. 

Put otherwise, and linking us back to the Suida, the letter is like 
a boundary (barrier/bar/hyphen) while the name of the letter is 
boundary (especially when it comes to distinguishing one letter from 
another). And in this sense perhaps every letter is a boundary imposed 
between meaning and non-meaning, marking out a word as something 
that can not only be read but also understood.” Since we are concerned 
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with letters, which Lacan defines as the ‘material support’ of language, 
the base elements for any chain of signifiers, any resemblance that they 
evoke must be purely circumstantial (we must therefore remain with the 
boundary, even if this means verging upon the position, not on it, but 
nearby or ‘around’ it). That is to say that any mimetic aspect of the letter 
ought not be wholly ascribed to the letter as our device for expressing 
meaning but could be equally ascribed to us who read it as the fence 
or barrier that draws us up short. Since the whole is already implied 
in the (Saussurian) ‘bar’ that would claim to perform the meaning- 
giving function, of jointure and division, it should go without saying 
that neither the horos nor the letter are defined (fully) by their aesthetic 
appearance. 

But that is not to say that they are not material, that they cannot be 
seen or heard. Whether or not the Athenians were familiar with this 
particular semantic association between form and content, there does 
remain in the term (horos) that sense of ‘joining’ (€apwottet), hinging, 
of coming in between two, whether this obtains to the letter or its time. 
But it is the horos that claims this task, not the letter. In fact, if anything, 
the letter made upright and deprived of two of its rungs, insists more on 
a relation between two poles rather than their disjunction. As if, to get 
the bar and the closed concept of linguistics we need to employ all forms 
of the letter, and bring them to their conclusion, their logical fulfilment 
in the spiritual caesura of the breath. But if we were to accept this schema 
we would have to resolve ourselves to recognising a distinction between 
the horos and the stone, the horos and the letter, the term, the limit and 
the end, that is by abstracting the name as a mere variation of speech, 
the modulated out-blowing of spirit. 

The horos simultaneously divides letters (meaning they can be taken 
out of order, of a particular word) and joins them as what is common 
(meaning they can be reconfigured to produce a new word). This is the 
principal function of the horos, where the boundary is a material concept 
whose intent is both to create a barrier and offer trespass. It can never 
be a full concept and can never be wholly abstracted since it remains 
material whether any particular letter (for example the H) is marked as 
presence or absence. 

This letter, then, might in its first impulse suggest some kind of 
barrier, but could more effectually be transferred into the metaphor 
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of a linguistic portal. The letter defies the barrier; it always carries 
something over as what is left over from the past in the present. Is 
the problem raised by the letter seen better anywhere than in the 
institution more or less concurrent to the adoption and development 
of the Greek script, the polis? No doubt, the rapid proliferation of walls 
and fortifications and the corresponding need for doors, gates and 
passageways in the archaic polis (and their consequent protection in 
the form of property laws, immigration laws and so forth), coincide 
with the obsolescence in Ancient Greek of the closed form of the letter, 
and its lasting replacement with the open form (H). In the enclosed 
surrounds of the city and household walls, the blustery winds, along 
with the strange refuse carried upon the air, interrupting the clear 
categories of political allegiance (women, foreigners, gods and animals) 
could be momentarily shut out with the closure of a door and, with 
its opening, willingly admitted. Along the same lines, the aspiration 
came to lose its substance in the letter H, becoming a mere fixture or 
appendage that could be open (‘ ) or shut (’ ). A door cannot afford 
a view or prospect, but it can give onto a hall or passageway, even 
an arcade. In the door the wall is brought to breaking point, where 
h or H is resolved into a moment of punctuation. A pause for breath. 
Everywhere, that is except in stone, HOPOX. 

And not even that any more. For even those stones have been 
subjected to classification techniques and a total subjection to the 
development and progress of letters, replaced in situ, installed in 
museums, set up in gardens, rubbed for squeezes elaborated upon in 
books. For in the aspirations of capitalist economies there is no time 
for what is lost to the past, or rather the glimmer of what is lost is 
relegated to dim corners in the floodlight of progress and punctuality. 
Henceforth, punctuations and dead spacing must bow in service to the 
hastening urge to press on, where simple breathing spaces are wasted 
breaths. So, the aspiration that marked the elision itself was elided, and 
in its most recent transformation, in the contemporary linguistic state, 
in place of the letter there is now as an unmarked elision, a term with 
no connection to its material past: Opoc, what was in the past a marked 
elision, is remarked by nothing more than a lapse. 

And yet, there is no call for resuscitating an unpronounceable 
phoneme in a new guise, nor to move ever forward with the ‘storm of 
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progress’ excising any letter that no longer pays its due in speech.” But 
to have the time to recognise what is lost, even when this loss presents 
itself as a simple hiatus or caesura in the present, remains a marked 
possibility for thinking in an untimely way. A letter is more than just 
a sign, it is the briefest instant which stops our breath when we expire. 
The dead letter of the H, what we now cannot help but read as a capital 
or even as an entirely different letter from an entirely different language, 
succeeds ‘cutting the breath short’ as the ‘principle of death and of 
difference,’ where writing only presumes to interpolate itself from the 
beginning as the aporia that remains.” The point of the H is not to betray 
presence, to menace ‘substantiality, that other metaphysical name of 
presence and of ousia.’ The horos is not an inherently destructive force, 
not even a deconstructive one. On the other hand, what it is cannot be 
expounded by the dictates of identical reasoning. 

Essentially, the horos is already drawn up in this outline of a letter. Any 
rhetorical exclamation (apostrophé) that would attempt to pronounce 
the letter would only come up against the apotropaic barrier of elision. 
Any claim to the possession of this letter has already been proscribed 
with the inverted possibility of an apostrophe (6po¢). Always opening 
onto the other, exposed in quotation, the horos is the merest mark that 
distinguishes my word from yours, or brings into relief the bond of 
our communion, as Aristotle said ‘the horos of life is breath’ (tod Cfjv 
dpov eivat tv avarvoryv).” Is the horos, then, the door which can 
only be open or shut in its relations with other words or is it the switch 
in cybernetics that closes the circuit as it opens? When we read its 
inscription regardless of its form, the letter breaks open the barrier and 
maintains it, because the letter itself is exactly what is not represented in 
the image of a fence. Unlike the horos there is nothing aesthetic about the 
letter, certainly not, on principle, and yet that is not to say that it cannot 
be seen, heard or have its limits. You might not see the inscription in the 
dark, as ‘the graphic difference itself vanishes into the night, cannot be 
sensed as a full term,’ and the letter becomes illegible, indeed you might 
not even see the foros, but that does not mean you will not stub your 
toe against it.” So why have recourse to the other letter, to an alternate 
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differance, which would itself reinscribe difference into the sensible text? 
Why? Perhaps because even here, a limit, that is to say a ‘term’ (even one 
that claims to defer its fullness) is required as a marker. Even Derrida 
at his most de(con)structive wants to mark the site between speech and 
writing, to fill it, albeit with something that it is not.” 

The question is, however, whether these limits are imposed upon the 
letter from without, or within? Perhaps it is the interminability of this 
question that is posed in the horos. For what is fence-like or like a barrier 
in the letter is, of course, the boundary itself, the word that draws up the 
limits of identity and resemblance, without however becoming a bar for 
the very reason that it is simultaneously composed of letters, and the 
name of the letter. The horos provides the necessary scene onto which 
the letter steps, and knocks out a passageway through which every 
word must pass in order to become a word. 

Just as you cannot abstract the letter from the horos (or vice versa), 
nor can you eliminate transgression from a barrier—such rules are 
made to be broken. And it is the letter that brings it to breaking point, 
by always going two ways. The letter is always implicated in the horos, 
which, however, brings it to its limit in the word by drawing up the 
limits, in definition, between one word and another. This is because there 
must be limits, even in the various combinations of letters—otherwise 
the fraternisation that is facilitated by an open door would erase any 
difference between inside and outside, would suppose that those who 
constructed the barrier are one with those who suffer to resist it. The 
horos literally limits the possibility of fraternising with the enemy, while 
it supposes the necessity of breaking the clear determinations between 
enemy and friend in the symbolic infringement of barriers. Hence all 
those thrown stones—projectiles of insurgency—against a regime that 
would follow the law to the letter, but of course, in this case the letter 
and the spirit of the law are indifferent. 


76 ‘Différance,’ in Derrida (1982) 5. 


Fig. 3. HOPOX TEX OAO TEX EAEYXINAAE ‘horos of the road to Eleusina’ (end of 
the 5" c BC). Originally inscribed with HOROS TES ODO TES IERAS (520 
BC). IG I 1096 [I 127] Photograph by M. Goutsourela, 2013. Discovered 
in the Eridanos river bed. Rights belong to the Kerameikos Museum, 
Athens. © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization 

of Cultural Resources Development (H.O.C.R.E.D.). 
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0 6p0c¢ —boundary, landmark; the regions separated by the boundary usu. 
in gen. [...] also in pL. bounds, boundaries [ ...] boundary-stone marking the 
limits of temple-lands.’ 


Lithography works not only on the principle that oil and water repel 
one another but also on the principle that the stone itself has an affinity 
with both these antithetical substances. The stone, as the art’s chance 
discoverer describes it, not only has 


an especial property of uniting with fats—sucking them in and holding 
them,—but it has, also, the same propensity for taking all fluids that 
repel fats. Indeed, its surface unites so thoroughly with many of the latter 
that it forms a chemical union with them.” 


Lithography therefore is founded upon the affinity of the stone to bring 
these antithetical substances together into a mutual relation of chemical 
repulsion. 


Lithography is founded on mutual and chemical affinities, which hitherto 
had never been applied to the art of engraving. The dislike which water 
has for all fat bodies, and the affinity which compact calcareous stones 
have both for water and greasy substances, are the bases on which rests 
this new and highly interesting discovery. 


However, the two substances, oil and water, have no need of the stone 
in manifesting their mutual repulsion for one another. In fact, it is 
only by means of their mutual affinity with stone that their reciprocal 
hostility is made coherent in the coagulation of script, the printed 
word. Although this affinity for bringing enmity into relief might not 
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be the essence of the philosopher’s stone sought after in alchemy, it 
has, however, led to technologies that have proved their weight in 
gold. 


With lithography the technique of reproduction reached an essentially 
new stage. This much more direct process was distinguished by the 
tracing of the design on a stone rather than its incision on a block of 
wood or its etching on a copperplate and permitted graphic art for the 
first time to put its products on the market, not only in large numbers as 
hitherto, but also in daily changing forms. Lithography enabled graphic 
art to illustrate everyday life, and it began to keep pace with printing. 
But only a few decades after its invention, lithography was surpassed by 
photography.* 


It is not without irony that when the art of printing aspired to mass 
production, it did so in so-called ‘off-set lithography,’ by substituting 
stone with more refined metal. While in the further ‘advanced’ science of 
cybernetics—for the production of circuit boards—another component 
was required—light: photolithography. Do these technological advances 
shed a certain light on the stone? Even, or especially, given that the 
stone is absent or eclipsed the moment art manifests its potential to be 
reproduced, to be associated with a logos that transforms it into an ever- 
increasing demand to extend, proliferate, develop? Or do such material 
advances in human technologies not reflect the original affinities humans 
recognised (read) in the stone? 

Horos is a word, but it does not, for all that, cease to be stone. 
The word itself refuses its abstraction from the material dilemma 
of the boundary, or, to be more precise, it raises the problem of the 
difference between word and material by always remaining between 
them and bringing them into distinction. Not only like, but exactly 
as the stone of lithography, the horos brings both sides into a relation, 
providing a contrast, if not an enmity. Here, we are confronted with 
the problem of the boundary. Horos is a fence-sitter, but this means 
that it presents us with a duplicitous problem, at once lexical and 
spatial. The horos is the stone which, according to Deuteronomy, ‘men 
of old placed as a boundary upon the land.” It is a boundary, marked 
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and marking. Can we distinguish that which marks the boundary 
from the boundary itself? Does either side of the boundary take its 
peculiarities from the boundary, or do their differences generate the 
boundary? What comes first, spatial opposition or the position in 
between? If the stone was ‘placed,’ then we could, along Hegelian 
lines, conceptualise this landmark as the point that negates space, 
and yet in the horos the point is confused with the line, as much as 
the word is with the stone. 

For information about what archaeologists believe to be the 
‘primary’—the temporally first—use of the horoi as boundary-stones 
one is compelled to abandon the dubious connotations of lexicography 
and return to the obscure sphere of the sacred. Is this because first stones 
are always laid to the accompaniment of rites and rituals, the material 
remainder of cultic liturgy? Or because where further historical proofs 
are lacking, cultic worship, concerning which we now know so little, 
can be called upon to fill the void? Or are these past proceedings and 
present (lapse of) knowledge two sides of the same coin? 

Upon approaching the horos, one is immediately confronted by 
the task of the translator. That one is destined to fail to pin down the 
word to any singular meaning reinvests this intransigent term with 
the peculiarity of an implicit prohibition: the prohibition against its 
removal, against a literal translation of the inscribed boundary. Even 
today, in the museums of Athens, the prohibition against the removal 
of the horoi holds, since we are unable to pick up this stone, to nurse 
it, and feel its grain upon our palms, to gauge its worth whether in the 
texts of Plato and Homer or in the archaeological museum (‘hands 
off’). That is to say, with Walter Benjamin, any attempt at translating 
this term along with the inevitable failure to translate it fully, cannot 
help but reveal its essential nature: the proscription of translation 
itself, the prohibition of its removal.® Refusing movement, and in spite 
of the prescriptions of the boundary, like the Ka’aba, the horos offers 
itself to revolutions of thought which may circle near or far but never 
succeed in penetrating the profundity of stone.’ Is this what makes a 
stone sacred? 
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Sacred Boundaries 


There is ample evidence for the significance of boundary-stones in 
the world’s ancient religions. The removal of boundary-stones was 
prohibited and considered a serious crime according to Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman law.® Terminus was a Roman god (believed 
to be of Sabine origin) that could be said to deify the function of horos. A 
stone or altar of Terminus was located in the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus on Rome’s Capitoline Hill. Because of a belief that this stone 
had to be exposed to the sky, there was a small hole in the ceiling directly 
above it.? When the augurs took the auspices to discover whether the 
god or goddess of each altar was content for it to be moved, Terminus 
refused permission. The stone was therefore included within the 
Capitoline Temple, and its immovability was regarded as a good omen 
for the permanence of the city’s boundaries.'’ Diocletian’s decision in 303 
AD to initiate his persecution of Christians on 23 February, a propitious 
day for the same god, has been seen as an attempt at enlisting Terminus 
‘to put a limit to the progress of Christianity.’ 

In the Quaranic tradition, Barzakh is the limit between the realm 
of the living and that of the dead and is a phase of resurrection. It is 
‘the very thing that makes the activity of defining possible,’ in which 
‘the separation between the things (defining) and the separating 
factor (that which defines) become manifest as one entity.’* The word 
Barzakh is used by Ibn al-‘Arabi in his translations and interpretations 
of Aristotelian philosophy (see Chapter Four).'’ Meanwhile, the Hindu 
Bhaga is also worth looking at, if only because of his linguistic links 
with the Arabic word for boundary, Barzakh. In the Rigveda, Bhaga is 
the god who supervises the distribution of goods and destiny to each 
man corresponding to his merits. The word appears to be cognate with 
Bhagavan and Bhagya, terms used in several Indian languages to refer 
to God and destiny respectively. It is worth remembering that Pennick 
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also described the esoteric meaning of the Hebraic letter Cheth, ‘barrier, 
the earlier form of the Greek letter eta (H) as ‘a letter of discrimination, 
the separation of things of worth from the worthless,’ as well as having 
the esoteric meaning ‘distribution, the primary function of energy.’ In 
these senses it seems that the concept of boundary has an ingrained 
relation to the economic, that is to the distribution and organisation of 
goods, as well as an economy of fate, that is the distribution of human 
destinies. 

The earliest biblical reference to a boundary pillar in Genesis, ‘and 
Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar,’ reflects a boundary covenant 
between Abraham and Laban at Mizpah, where neither party was to 
pass beyond the pillar (Heb. n1axn matstsebah) for purposes of doing 
harm to their neighbour."® 


And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold this pillar, which 
I have cast betwixt me and thee; 


this heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not pass over 
this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this heap and this 
pillar unto me, for harm." 


Many prohibitions against removing stones are found in the Old 
Testament.’” Is this because the boundary-stone marks the site where 
the sacred coincides with law? Is it where awe and reverence unite in 
the form of a prohibition proscribing the former regime of power, and 
inscribing the deference due to the present regime, those who planted 
the pillar and enforced the law? Power is drawn not from a single actor 
but from an association including objects, specifically objects attributed 
with a steadfast authority. As Harman points out, the triumph of the 
Spaniards over the rituals of the Aztecs was ‘not through the power 
of nature liberated from fetish,’ but by an entire legion of authorities 
wearing the fetishistic garb of the Catholic Church and state.’* Power 
requires the abstraction of certain objects from their original setting in 
order to invest them with a transcendent symbolism used to articulate 
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a very particular regime. In this sense Weber’s statement that ‘not 
every stone can serve as a fetish, a source of magical power’ holds only 
within regimes that require bolstering in order to justify their reign 
and make use of only certain objects, a limited pick of earthly goods.” 
Other structures of belief, where goods are held in common, may well 
maintain that every stone is a source of magical power. Every object has 
the potentiality for resistance: ‘a pebble can destroy an empire if the 
emperor chokes at dinner.’”” 

In Deuteronomy, the boundary-stone ensures the inheritance of land, 
marking ownership spanning over generations. However, it is also an 
appropriation of land from its earlier inhabitants. 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark, which they of old time 
have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in the land that 
the Lord thy God giveth thee to possess it.”” 


This stone is erected within a chapter dedicated to dealing with the 
colonisation of territory and the destruction of its people: 


When the Lord your God has destroyed the nations whose land he is 
giving you, and when you have driven them out and settled in their 
towns and houses [...] Show no pity. You must purge from Israel the 
guilt of shedding innocent blood, so that it may go well with you.” 


The boundary-stones are supposed to provide protection against the 
threat of those who were colonised, by acting as an objective proof of 
the new regime’s authority over the land. Just as in the example with the 
Spaniards, here the previous chapter prohibited the engagement in the 
previous nation’s occult practices, thereby establishing new systems of 
religious and secular power of the invaded territory. 


Let no one be found among you who sacrifices their son or daughter 
in the fire, who practices divinationor sorcery, interprets omens, 
engages in witchcraft, or casts spells, or who is a medium or spiritist or 
who consults the dead. Anyone who does these things is detestable to 
the Lord; because of these same detestable practices the Lord your God 
will drive out those nations before you.¥ 
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Is this boundary-stone a type of signature marking the covenant 
protecting the colonisers from divine retribution? It could be said to 
act in the same way as the contemporary flag planted in the ground 
by the invading force. A symbol of the regime’s power thrust into the 
earth and, like an injection, spreads the virus of colonisation down 
and through the filaments of the soil, causing contagion throughout 
the land. The invasion of territory requires these symbolic attributes 
in order to condone the violent acts conducted by otherwise innocent 
people, especially the gesture to a higher authority. The gesture to 
a heteronomous authority, in this case of both god and ancestors, 
reinforces the otherwise unjustifiable act of invasion and, potentially, 
genocide. 

The Greek translation of Deuteronomy is more specific than the King 
James or New International version. Here it was the ‘fathers’ (pateres), 
not just those ‘of old’ or the ‘predecessors’ who set up the boundaries. 
The Septuagint reads: 


ov HETaKLvNoEls Spta TOD TANGiov Gov & EoTHOAV Oi MATEpES GOV EV 
Ti] KAnpovopia cov f KateKAnpovounOne év TH yf A KUpLOc 6 BEd 
oov Sidwoiv cot év KAnpw.” 


The new translation provides a translation closer to the original Hebrew, 
here the actors are ‘men’: ‘You shall not remove your neighbor’s 
landmark, which the men of old have set, in your inheritance which you 
will inherit in the land that the Lord your God is giving you to possess.’ 
The Greek translation, commissioned during the Greco-Roman period 
of proprietorship and patriarchy, slips toward the name of the Father. 
The Hebrew text, however, has ws (ri’shown) which might be loosely 
translated as ‘ancestors,/ and the meaning tends more toward the 
temporal, ‘men of former times,’ ‘earlier men.’ These are men whose 
authority is not to be questioned. Again, in Deuteronomy, €MUKATAPATOG 
O petatiBeic Spta tod mAnotov, ‘Cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark[s].’” Here, this prohibition follows upon another 
prohibition, that against graven images. The same synthesis appears 
again in Proverbs, un UeTtatpe OPLa aiwvia & E9EvToO oi MATEPES GOV, 
‘remove not the ancient landmark[s], which thy fathers have set.’ *° 


24 Deut. 19:14. 
25 Deut. 27:17 KJ (the translation omitted the plural of horia). 
26 Prov. 22:28 KJ (again the plural has been omitted). 
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The term used in Deuteronomy for the ‘boundary-stone,’ as it appears 
in later references, is different to that in Genesis. There it was a ‘pillar’ 
(naxn matstsebah) and a ‘heap’ (53 gal). The term used in Deuteronomy is 
pimb} gébuwl, translated by the Greek horion, while in the example from 
Proverbs it is in the plural form horia, the neuter noun of the masculine 
horos, and it continues to be translated thus throughout the Septuagint. 
The Hebrew (here given without diacritics) comprises a similar 
ambiguity to the Greek; the noun has multiple meanings ranging from 
‘boundary,’ ‘limit’ and ‘line’ to ‘land,’ ‘area’ and ‘territory.’ The primitive 
root of the verb 513 means at once ‘to bound’ and ‘to border.’ And the 
added causative verbal stem, the Hiphil stem, where the effect caused 
is indirect or mediated, means ‘to cause to set bounds,’ generating the 
alternative translations of ‘wall’ and ‘territory.’ Henceforth, the term 
encapsulates the coincidence between the boundary and the mark of 
the boundary, that is, the act of separating and the separator itself, much 
like the Barzakh, in the Arabic tradition and the horos in the Greek. The 
horoi enforce an atemporal (aidnia), even eternal, regime (much like 
the phrase, ‘the sun never sets on the British Empire.’ The mark may 
have been placed by the forefathers, but the horoi, the stones that mark 
the invasion, themselves return to God himself, his eternity and his 
timelessness. 

The text itself would suggest that it is not the boundary that is at risk 
of being transgressed as much as it is the mark that may go unheeded 
or be removed. But if it is a matter of recognising landmarks, why the 
need to stress the prohibition in a text? Is this not the task the boundary- 
stone itself performs? Presumably, the stone itself, the ‘landmark,’ is 
not prohibitive enough. If there is any prohibition here it adheres to the 
stone itself, the place of the stone as such, and the prohibition is directed 
not against crossing the boundary but against removing the stone. Or 
is the prohibition addressing itself to the people of the book, as writing, 
the mnemotechnique which assumes that there has or will have been a 
loss or lapse of memory? Perhaps the horos never uttered a prohibition 
at all but rather remained brute stone, the very material and boundary 
between the two realms of the sacred and the profane, between God 
and human laws and customs. Or, more essentially, the placement 
that is the one-time removal of the rock, is a symbol for the land itself 
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that has been appropriated. If this is what it is—a symbol of earthly 
domination—it can hardly be anything more than symbolic. In the era 
of the Anthropocene, such acts appear all too futile when we see daily 
how the devastation of the soil leads to the devastation of the people 
living upon it. What a futile attempt to appropriate the unappropriable. 
The people of the book, it would appear, are those who have forgotten 
to listen to the stone, to live with the land, to read in it the necessity to 
remain within earth’s limits. 

But this condemnation fora lack of memory is nota question of religion. 
It is a question of boundaries, not only of religio-ethical boundaries, nor 
even national boundaries, but more terrestrial boundaries. Today it is a 
political question, but it should be framed as an existential one. This is 
the question of how we live upon the land, not who owns it or has rights 
to it, but what are the relationships we should be forging and reforming 
with the earth, the plants and the variety of species (humans included) 
that the earth supports in order to refigure what it is the human being 
as a species does and gives to the land they are fed by. 


No-Man’s Land 


The horos represented a rule of division and distinction which guided 
definitions within the space of knowledge in the ancient city and acted 
as an organising factor or principle common to a wide variety of cultural 
fields, from the rhetorical and martial arts to law, economics and 
philosophy. The horos and its various manifestations in other religions 
and languages, and found in foreign soils, is not wholly political. 
This is not because, in Athens at least, it precedes the institution of 
the polis, the city-state (and remember we have nothing outside of the 
city to confirm this) but because it generates a fundamental concept of 
division within the many different fields of knowledge. In economics 
it simultaneously draws up proprietal boundaries and calls the idea 
of possession into question, by the fact that a symbol (the stone itself) 
is required to enforce it. It would seem to suggest that there are limits 
to possession while implying that such possession is itself the limit 
between the human and the nonhuman (whatever can be taken 
possession of). The boundary comes in between, as much a rupture 
into our relationship with the land, which may have been assumed 
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immanent or inherent before the stone separated us, and representing 
a covenant between humans and the things that can be disposed of 
because there is an unearthly principle (be this god, law or capital) 
that separates us from everything else. 

Does this mean the boundary-stone is neutral ground, the intrepid 
security between borders? That is to say, is it inhuman in principle 
but also not natural? Is this the site of escalating tension, directed 
first and foremost at maintaining the line of division between those 
on either side of the barrier? Or is the stone a device deployed within 
this location to protect this spatial separation? Does it prompt the 
notion of the boundary that confronts us to choose sides? Did the horos 
function for the Athenians as an exclusionary principle, dividing their 
world into friends and enemies? The mere fact that the stone prompts 
these questions should already indicate that we are no longer on safe 
ground. 

The ground is not secure both because we have found ourselves in 
no-man’s land and because we are caught up in the aporetic structure 
of the letter of the law. The stone placed after the appropriation of the 
land raises the problem of any logical method in the law. The word 
nomos, ‘law’ or ‘custom,’ is related to the verb véuouat, which means 
‘to divide out,’ ‘distribute.’ This aspect of division comes to signify 
possession—things that are divided up into different shares and titles, 
hence the later meaning ‘to own,’ ‘manage.’ The horos can be seen to 
have played an intrinsic role between the initial and more complex 
meanings, establishing the boundaries between what is divided. With 
a small shift of the oxytone the word nomos is a pasturage, the land 
apportioned for the use of livestock. The law is similar; it is that which 
is in habitual practice or subject to continual usage. In other words, 
in order for the law to hold it needs to be held habitually. In contrast 
to popular belief, laws are not made to be broken, for breaking laws 
habitually suspends their essential nature as laws. This is the aporia 
upon which the legal structure is built. For example, in Athens the 
ancient myths were renovated and deployed in order to establish 
differences between citizens and non-citizens.** But, naturally, these 
myths assumed the previous establishment of the city-state based as it 
was upon divine intervention—in this case the goddess Athena who 


28 See Loraux (2006) 28. 
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engendered in an extraneous way, the first citizen who gave rise to the 
citizen population of Athens. The autonomy of the democracy and its 
citizens required the heteronomous establishment of the city and its 
laws in order for them to be maintained ‘democratically.’ 

If law is supposed to be the basis for division, assumedly the fair 
distribution of goods and services, the fact that law in action promotes 
and underpins political inequality and the unequal redistribution 
of wealth, should alert us not only to the inefficiency of law but its 
termination. It is no longer ‘law’ as a process of equal distribution that 
is functioning; it is economic interests (aka wealth, capital) that exercise 
control. 

In the archaic city and its surrounds the horos was found along roads, 
at the entrance to sacred sites and sanctuaries; generally it was to be 
found in public spaces. The horos described a boundary line not wholly 
representative of dimension. There is no certainty that the horoi were 
supposed to be linked between one another in order to describe a closed 
boundary or a fenced-off region. 


One should hardly imagine a continuous line drawn by means of 
numerous stones. More probably they stood at key points, at corners and 
where streets entered; here they would clearly say to any disqualified 
person, ‘Thus far and no father.’ ” 


The problem of the purpose of these horoi, how they demarcated 
boundaries, whether they demarcated space, becomes secondary when 
we ask why they were necessary in the first place. Who placed the horos, 
and whom did they mean to keep out? Further, who owned the right to 
describe boundaries? And, then consequently, by what law were others 
expelled or made the exception of the boundary? 

In his study on the later fourth-century hypothecation horoi, Moses 
Finley suggests that the stones themselves, their particular use and the 
terminology that accompanied them was also particularly Athenian, 
tracing their appearance outside of Athens to the imperialist expansion 
of the mother city. 


From Athens they spread only to some of the Aegean islands, over all 
but one of which Athens held direct administrative control at certain 
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periods. How systematically this use of horoi was extended within the 
Athenian sphere and whether it was imposed more or less forcibly by 
the Athenians are interesting problems for the history of Greek law and 
interstate relations.*° 


The horos referred to here is its fourth-century use as a marker laid upon 
the land to signify that the owner has hypothecated their land, placing 
their land as insurance for a loan.*' It can be assumed that the Athenians 
attempted to export the horos system during this period of imperial 
expansion in order to vouchsafe their imperial right to properties 
and taxes. No doubt this was not looked upon favourably by the local 
populations. It is significant for the present study that this question of 
the enforced horos remains unanswered by Finley, despite his suspicions 
of resistance against systematic Athenian imperialism. 


There was presumably strong resistance to the horoi, for not all the 
communities influenced by Athens, not even all those which had received 
cleruchies, seem to have adopted the institution [...] Hypothecation 
of land and houses was of course universal in Greece: only the horos- 
technique of public notice remained strictly localized. Why that should 
have happened is, I think, not answerable today. Nor is it too important; 
legal security is basic, the horoi merely a device.” 


Nonetheless, it does pose the question of whether it was in fact the 
use to which the Athenians put the horos that led to such resistance. It 
might have been the imposition of taxes, but it also might have been 
the notion itself of division and possession that non-Athenians found 
offensive. Not all societies have the same ideas about land ownership, 
and presumably the notion of boundaries is very culturally specific. 
If the horos was merely a ‘device’ presumably it would be a simple 
task to discover to what end it was put to use. And indeed, there are 
references to these boundary-stones in Greek literature and enough 
have been found throughout the Greek world dating to the period 
of the Athenian expansion which can clearly be said to perform an 
economic function.** However, that it was ‘put to use’ at a later stage 


30 Finley (1952) 6. 

31 Finley (1952), Lalonde (1991); (2006), Harris (2006) 163-241. 

32 Finley (1952) 6. 

33 IG. 12, 2617-2619, 2581; and Merritt (1939) 50-55 and (1940) 53-56, Shear (1939) 
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of Athenian history does not foreclose the possibility that it meant 
something else beforehand. 

The boundary-stones of the agora signified a region into which the 
atimoi, those who had committed parricide and were therefore considered 
‘unclean,’ were not permitted to enter, and one would assume the 
horoi that marked temple lands would have performed much the same 
function, while the fourth century mortgage horoi certainly demarcated 
a measured plot as being subject to certain interdictions. But how sure 
can we be that this stone presented a prohibition? The horos itself has 
no imperative attributed to it. And yet the horos that marks a grave, the 
horos that marks the boundary between one county and another, not 
to mention the horos in the philosophical text that means ‘definition’ 
or ‘determination,’ none of these particularly suggest prohibition. The 
problem that adheres to the horos is not that of prohibiting transgression 
so much as it is that of marking a boundary which otherwise would not 
be recognised. 

If it is a matter of recognising boundaries, is this not rather a problem 
of reading? That is, is not this boundary found in us because we read it as 
such? Rather than any friend/enemy distinction, these questions remain 
with the boundary as generating a point of difference between he who 
reads the boundary and he who fails to do so. The question that is raised 
and remains with the boundary, as what belongs to the horos is not the 
generation of space on either side, but the question of difference, the 
question of similarity. On the one hand, we have different space to either 
side, on the other, different people. So long as it is recognised as mutual 
by those who inhabit either side, the boundary-stone raises the question 
of space by putting place into contention and materialising what is 
common to either side, i.e. the boundary. The horos raises a topography 
of contraries while simultaneously bringing these contraries together 
and uniting them in its own material. It is the matter that puts difference 
into question. It is therefore not only a spatial problem that is thus raised 
but also a problem of authority. For we must ask to whom the boundary 
belongs, and, thus also, who stands to either side, divided and opposed. 
Is this relation necessarily antagonistic? And then, consequently, who, if 
anyone, is expelled or made the exception of the boundary? 

Let us proceed (for caution’s sake) to one of the earliest literary 
references to the horos. The scene is no-man’s land, on the battlefield. 
And this setting should come as no surprise given that the entire epic of 
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the Iliad is set on the plain outside the walls of Troy, where the Danaans 
(Achaeans or Greeks) have pitched their camp and are engaged in the 
ten-year war with the Trojans (the armies themselves are composed of 
a multitude of different peoples with no common name to determine 
them). Here we see the Lycian contingent: 


ovte yap idOtwot AvKtot Aavady ed0vavto 
Teiyoc pnéauevol VEoOat mapa vnvoi KEAEvBov, 
ovte MOT aiyuntai Aavaoi Aukious és0vavto 
Tetyeos AW Moaobat, emei TA TPGATa méAAGVEV. 
aA’ WoT aud’ obpotot SV’ avépe Snptdacbov 
UETp’ Ev yEpoiv ExOVTES ETLEVVW EV ApovpN, 
WT OAiyw evi ywpw EpiCntov meEpi tons, 

Wc dpa Tove Sléepyov EmdAétec: 


For neither could the mighty Lycians break the wall of the Danaans, and 
make a path to the ships, nor ever could the Danaan spearmen thrust 
back the Lycians from the wall, when once they had drawn near it. But 
as two men with measuring-rods in hand contend about the landmarks 
[horoi] in a common field, and in a narrow space contend each for his 
equal share, so did the battlements hold these foes apart.* 


The horoi (here in the plural epic form- OUpOtoL) present us with 
a simile for the wall of Troy. Just as the latter stands as the point of 
division and struggle (the Greeks want it to fall; the Trojans need it 
to stand firm), so the former is a point of contention. And yet, these 
horoi stand in a common field, and the arms at the men’s disposal are 
measuring-rods, and their quarrel concerns equality in division. In 
the classical polis there was still something of a common-field system, 
even if these fields had come into the possession and disposal of the 
state. There were also lands that were attached to certain sanctuaries 
that may have been at the disposal of citizens (one would hope the 
less fortunate as well). One would presume that the small space in 
contention is the proposed site of each man’s common agricultural 
efforts, a limited area of soil that he could work, sow and reap the 
benefits of for private use. 

Other references to the horos in the Homeric epics also introduce 
this theme of measure and contention, whether it is an athlete’s 
sprint surpassing another’s that is the same as the length of furrows 


34 Hom.II.12.417-426. tr. A.T. Murray. 
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ploughed by a pair of mules (GAA’ OTe bn P’ AnEenv Soodv 7 éenri 
ovpa méAOVTat/ULOVWV) or the distance of a discus-throw exceeding 
another (600a S€ Siokov ovpa Katwuasioto méAovTat). What is 
consistent is, on the one hand the sense of proportion (6006v) which 
is generated, and on the other the horos as a simile for the comparative 
and combative deeds of men.* Although they refer to a struggle, all 
these similes intervene to describe a distance that is traced in shared, 
communal activities. Is this a mere literary device? Granted that the 
horos takes place in the text, despite its epic proportions, it appears as 
a reference to what is common beyond the text, the familiar and daily 
activities of life, with the implication that the measure of men in war 
is peace. And yet there is more to this than platitude since what the 
simile of the horos describes is a state of (peace-time) contention that 
is not one of aversion or hostility. There may be dissent or difference 
between the two athletes, but this is within measure. Not that they 
compromise, for the whole point of the simile is that of contention, 
but in the common field and in contrast to the battlefield they retain 
a (friendly) relation. The horos remains without place, the position of 
contention without, however, becoming a place. The measure that is 
described is in the midst of an opposition, describing a relation, and 
yet it does not facilitate mediation. 

As it stands (the horos), the men remain united in their difference and, 
what is most important, regardless of their respective measurements, 
since it was not only the distance, shares of land between or claimed 
by each man that was the subject of the proportion, but the comparison 
between war and peace-time collaboration. Given that this simile 
occurs in epic poetry that was itself an intrinsic component of a youth’s 
education, sung at feasts and in the competitive setting of rhapsodic 
festivals, it could be said that the measure of men was metric, that is, 
subject to a standard of measurement and division. And a standard and 
system of measurement and division is essential both for poetic metre 
and for the distribution of land and goods. Whether goods are subject to 
equal division or belligerent measures of seizure and rape, the yardstick 
stands witness to any disproportion. The horos reveals itself as a medial 
point but not necessarily a point of mediation. In these examples at least, 
it is a point of argumentative dissent. 


35 Hom. 11.10, 351; 23.431, Od. 8.25. 
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This reflects upon the Athenian disposition toward the middle, 
towards being the middle of things, in medias res, and being ‘the measure 
of all things.’ The rise of the agora also meant the institution of a system 
of weights and measures, creating a system of values for the purpose 
of measuring disparate things in an equal way and determining a 
comparative value of equivalence. When Protagoras arrived in Athens in 
the fifth century BC, the agora was already a place of economic exchange 
and was probably already the place of disputation frequented by the 
Socrates. Protagoras’s philosophy of the divisive fit right in. His treatise 
The Art of Eristics used wrestling as a rhetorical metaphor for the conflict 
between two arguments and expounded upon different argumentative 
techniques.*° His philosophy has the human being acting and speaking 
about the value of things. 


Tldvtwv ypnudtwv vétpov &vOpuwrov eiva, TOV Lev 6vtwv, We éoTL 
TOV SE UN OVTWV, WG OUK EoTLV.” 


Of all things the measure is the human: of things that are, that they are, 
and of things that are not, that they are not. 


While it may have been something like an advertisement for his teaching, 
this phrase has a word that would subsequently become one of the most 
powerful words in the Greek language, chremata, ‘money.’ Although the 
‘things’ of which the human is the measure may be of significance or 
not, the ‘things’ themselves are judged according to their use-value. This 
is what chremata means, ‘property,’ ‘substance,’ ‘matter’ or ‘money.’ The 
word signifies a relation with things that are already in existence in the 
economic life of the city. According to Plato one of Protagoras’s aims in 
teaching was good economy. 


TO S€ udOnua Eottv evPovaia TEpi TOV OikEtwv, dTWS Av Aplota THV 
avtov oikiav Stotkotl, kai mepi THV Tig MOAEWGS, OWS TA THIS MOAEWC 
dvuvatwtatoc av ein kai mpattetv Kai Agyetv.*® 


This lesson is about good judgement in household matters, such as how 
to best manage one’s household, and about matters of the city, such as 
to be most capable of acting and speaking about the matters of the city. 


36 DK 520.1. 
37. DK 518.27. 
38 Pl.Prot. 318e-319a. 
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What we can see is that these ideas of division, argumentation and of 
taking sides may have been framed as comprising political thought; 
however, they form a network of analogies within different fields of 
study. These codes, influencing the gymnastic, martial and rhetorical 
arts as well as political, legal and economic thought and philosophical 
language, originated in ideas of separation and division. The space of 
knowledge in the ancient city was organised around the separating 
factor as a principle common to all fields. This principle (horos) existed 
in what Foucault phrased the ‘positive unconscious’ of the Athenians as 
a material guide or rule used to define the various objects of action and 
speech in the polis.* 

In his History of the Peloponnesian Wars, Thucydides quotes a speech 
rallying for war, 


Kal yv@vat Ott Toig HEV GAAOtS oi TANOLOXWPOL TEpi yijs GPwWv TAG 
udyac motobvtaL, Huiv Sé é¢ mMéoav, fv vuKnOG@pev, cic Spoc ovK 
avTiAeKtos Mayroeta.” 


know also that other tribes are constantly at war with their nearest 
neighbours over the boundaries of the land (gés horon), while if we win 
one battle, a single horos (eis horos) will be fixed once and for all. 


Now it goes without saying that when two armies stand face to face 
there is a presupposed boundary of contention between them, a 
boundary which has been brought into question by the fact of war. 
So long as the war rages, a boundary remains. But the problem here 
is exactly where this boundary is located about which both sides are 
in disagreement. The location itself is at once the site of conflict and in 
conflict. In every sense it is over this very boundary that war is waged. 
But here we can understand the point of contention also as a unifier, 
where, in the words of Heidegger, 


strife is not a rift, as a mere cleft is ripped open; rather, it is the intimacy 
with which opponents belong to each other. *! 


However, there is a significant difference between peacetime contention 
on the one hand and war (polemos) and civil war (stasis) on the other. 


39 Foucault (2008) xi. 
40 Thuc.4.92.4. 
41 Heidegger (2000) 188. 
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With war even though the boundary is in contention, it does not cease to 
be present as that which divides the hosts and unites them in hostility.” 
In stasis, however, there is not necessarily a distinct boundary that 
has been transgressed; there is no physical boundary (horos) within a 
singular community that divides it in two. 

Stasis derives its meaning from the word ‘to stand,’ and we should 
understand this word in the same way as the Greeks, as the point when 
a community ceases its usual motion, comes to a standstill, comes up 
against a wall.* Stasis itself fulfils the function of division wherever it 
arises; however, this division is not linked to a particular place. It could 
be said to be the ethical experience of division. Vardoulakis states 
that ‘the temporality of stasis in relation to the theologico-political is 
intimately linked to the impossibility of fixing stasis to a particular 
locus.“ Stasis is a creation of the community, within the community, 
that simultaneously calls into question the very character and unity 
of the community as such, so that, given its multivalence, ‘stasis has 
the capacity to disturb the mutual support of presence and absence.’* 
Unlike the horos, the division in stasis has no immediate relation to a 
position, or the sacred; it is a political event even when it breaks in as an 
exception of political authority. 


If the law employs the exception—that is the suspension of law itself—as 
its original means of referring to and encompassing life, then a theory of 
the state of exception is the preliminary condition for any definition of 
the relation that binds and, at the same time, abandons the living being 
to law.*® 


The law that citizens had to choose sides in stasis meant that no fence- 
sitting was permitted in the democracy. The ideological formation 
that there are only and essentially two sides can be said to originate 
here, the basis of the idea that democracy means two-party politics. 
The contemporary enforcement of this law, for example, in Australia 
where fines are issued to those who refuse to vote, where the outcome 
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is foreclosed to be in favour of one of only two parties, maintains the 
idea that law is the mediator between citizens and state, having the right 
to intervene and enforce political engagement in one or the other way. 
Here the law is presented as the mythical, neutral ground, mediator and 
redistributor of goods, money and justice. But there’s no such thing as 
a true middle in political economics or a neutral capitalist state (even 
neutral Switzerland engages in exporting banking systems to war- 
ravaged countries). Neutrality, or the disengaged middle, is nothing but 
a front for the establishment of economic interests that is none other 
than a coup d’état, a usurpation of control by a single faction. It can be 
argued that any representative democratic party in power, with less than 
fifty percent of the vote, is a usurpation of power under the auspices of 
the law. 

Nonetheless, Vardoulakis reminds us that what appears to be an 
exception to politics is simultaneously the ground for a new political 
relation, but a ground that provides neither a foundation nor a sovereign. 
The non-state of civil war issues in the possibility for an ethical and 
political relation, thus a ‘responsible politics is above all a politics that 
eschews the violent act of separation instituting the sovereign. Stasis 
solicits a politics of friendship.“” Here we can understand the point of 
contention also as a unifier. In the words of Heidegger, ‘strife is not a 
rift,’ rather it ‘carries the opponents into the provenance of their unity 
by virtue of their common ground.” 

The German word for ‘rift,’ Rif, does not merely describe a crack 
or laceration; etymologically it is connected to the verb reissen, cognate 
with the English ‘writing’; ‘it is a basic design (Grundrif’), an outline 
sketch (Auf-rifs), that draws the basic features of the upsurgence into the 
clearing of beings.” What is here written is the ‘work,’ something that 
is differentiated from its surrounding environment as ‘figure’ (Gestalt). 
And it is such because we allow it to become, or even, be read as something 
that has been sectioned off and fixed in place. Hence, ‘this rift does not 
let the opponents break apart; it brings what opposes measure (Maj) 
and boundary (Grenze) into its common outline (den einigen Umrifs)’° It 
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is in this sense that Heidegger uses the word strife to produce the work; 
it is a point of difference that marks out the boundaries between earth 
and world, in other words something like ‘nature’ and ‘human activity.’ 


Yet as a world opens itself the earth comes to tower. It stands forth as 
that which bears all, as that which is sheltered in its own law and always 
wrapped in itself. World demands its decisiveness and its measure and 
lets beings attain to the open region of their paths. Earth, bearing and 
jutting, endeavours to keep itself closed and to entrust everything to its 
law.>! 


World is experienced as something more than the material basis of the 
earth; it is where activity, work, significance and values, measures and 
divisions create an interpretation of living in the midst of ‘nature,’ here 
foreign in the sense of a foreign language, not understandable, despite 
our embedded origins. From this point on the earth exists as a value 
in the world of the human being. For Heidegger this seems to be the 
beginning of the cultural project and the wonder of the artwork. 

And yet there is an uncanny resemblance with the horos, at least 
in terminology. The work does not cease to be composed of earth, in 
exactly the same way that the horos, whether engraved or not, does 
not cease to be stone: ‘The rift must set itself back into the gravity of 
stone, the hardness of wood, the dark glow of colours.” Although it 
resembles it, the horos is not quite akin to Heidegger’s figure because 
it is not necessarily dependent upon a single authority, or author. It is 
not wholly placed or framed by us. Its position is already there, in its 
stoniness, and is only read by us as meaning bearing. Nor is it supposed 
to provide a definition to a question or a riddle. The horos never takes 
form beyond the possible coincidence between stone, letter and all 
those other meanings and matters. It is not a work as such, though that 
does not mean it is not read as something that works. It is exactly there 
where the artifice of script begins, but is itself not artificial. The word 
and boundary are never abstracted from stone, and it also never ceases 
to be mere stone. The divisive power of the horos is distinctly present 
as matter: the writing of division, the letter of the law. The horos does 
not cease to belong to the earth, standing as a rule that the human also 
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belongs in the nonhuman but also that there is a self-authorised break. 
Otherwise, there would be no distinction between whoever reads the 
horos as boundary and the rest of the world that does not. 

How can the law be followed to the letter when the stone marks 
the impossibility of ever following the path without bringing the letter 
along with us? The stone is this diaporia; it marks the aporia and allows 
law and logos to transgress it but only in the form of the letter. Thus, the 
law, which would prohibit in order to foil transgression, is from the first 
naming of the stone always put into question by occupation of the letter, 
simultaneously composed of letters and destroyed by them. Because the 
horos is the base material upon which the letter is formed and the base 
material that gives form to letters, this convergence of form and matter 
provides the foundation and schema for the law, even as it undermines 
it. The horos, the boundary-stone, is the link, bond or knot in this aporetic 
structure, without which the law is illiterate and illegible. The stone, 
whether inscribed or not, marks a departure from the time before when 
the inscription was not subject to law, when what was engraved was 
without form and pointed nowhere. The horos might not precede the 
sacred, and yet it remains as the thin line that gives definition to either 
side, and describes an opposition between these spaces, which are not to 
be confused with topoi, topical places or places with a particular character 
localised in speech if not geographically (for example Aristotle’s treatise 
Topika is the method of drawing conclusions from opinions). But that 
does not stop the horos from remaining the position of unity, leaking 
opposition into division, before the logos intervened to show the way 
and to bar it. 


Horos Zeus 


Against a politics of walls and barriers, we can redefine the terms, 
raising the question once again to ask in what relation the horos stands 
with law, its transgression and its exception. In the Laws, Plato states 
that the prohibition against removing boundary-stones is the first law 
of Zeus, punishable twice over, first according to the justice of the gods, 
then by the laws of man. 
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Atos Opiov Lev TPHTOS vouos O5e eipyoOw: UA KtvEitTW yc Spla 
undeig pnte oikeiov mMoAitTov yeitovoc, ENTE OWOTEPLOVOC eT’ 
EOXATLAG KEKTNUEVOS GAAW E€vw yElTOV@v, vopioas TO TAakivnta 
Kiveiv AANOG@c todto eivat PovAgoOw Sé mac métTpOV Emtyetpfjoat 
Klvelv TOV LEYLOTOV GAAOV TAY Opov UGAAOV fh ouLKpovV AiBov 
opifovta miUiav te kai éy8pav EvopKkov mapa OEewv. To pEV yap 
OUddvAOs Zevc UapTUG, TOD Sé EEvLos, Of WETA TOAEUWV TOV EXBLOTWV 
éyeipovtat Kai 0 yev meEelobeic TH VOW AvatoONTOS TAY am’ aAvTOD 
KaK@vV ylyvolt’ dv, katadpovrjoas 6€ Sittadic Sikatcs Evoyoc EoTw, 
ud pev Tapa Ve@v Kai mpwTy, Seutépa 6& U0 vopov.™ 


The first law, that of Horos Zeus shall be stated thus: Do not move earth’s 
horoi, whether they be those of a neighbour who is a native citizen or those 
of a stranger (with adjoining land on a frontier), recognising that this is 
truly to move the immoveable; better to let someone try to move the largest 
rock which is not a horos than a small stone which marks the boundary 
between friendly and hostile ground under the oath of the gods. For of 
the one Kinship Zeus is witness, of the other Stranger Zeus; who, when 
aroused, brings wars most hostile. He that obeys the law shall not suffer 
the evils that it inflicts; but he who despises it shall be liable to a twofold 
justice, first and foremost from the gods, and second from the law. 


Could it be assumed that every horos is the mark of the omnipresence of 
this Zeus of the horos? On the outskirts of Athens, there was a temple to 
an unknown Zeus marked by a horos of this name, dated amongst the 
oldest of the Athenian horoi, bearing the rupestral inscription HOPOZ: 
AIOX [retrograde] (horos of Zeus). As one epigraphical study suggests, 


this ‘Horos of Zeus’ is a type of abbreviated marker of shrines, in which 
the word iepot or Tepevous [shrine or sanctuary | is either understood 
as part of the meaning of hdpoc, and a byname of the god was perhaps 
assumed as known. 


The implication is that the horos, by marking the site, consecrates it and is 
coterminous with the sacred quality of the place it identifies. If we take 
this to apply to all horoi, we could assume that for any boundary-stone 
to be recognised the reading of boundaries as such must be the guiding 
thread at once joining and distinguishing the sacred from the profane; it 
need not be accompanied by a prohibition as it already stands in order 
that the sacred remain inviolate. Therefore, as Plato informs us, the 
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first law must be the prohibition against the removal of the boundary- 
stone, and he who is guilty of moving horoi is guilty of attempting to 
remove the very stones that draw up the outlines of power, that define 
the boundaries (and here we see the verbal form of the horos in action, 
Opifovta) sanctioned ‘in oath by the gods’ (évopkov mapa Oedv). 
And not only this, for the removal of the stone is also a trespass on logic, 
‘to move the immoveable’ (TO TaKivnta Ktvetv). 

The single stone protected by Horos Zeus comprises the internal 
confrontation or conjunction between two other epithets of Zeus named 
by Plato: Zeus of kinship, OUOMvAOS Zev, and Zeus of strangers, €EVLOG. 
The relational distinction between kin and stranger is ‘hospitality, 
philoxenia, the concrete relation barring friend from enemy (@Uiav Te 
kai €xy8pav). The relation of enmity is proscribed by the transgression 
of the boundary in friendship. It is essential to note that neither the 
stone nor this first law prohibits the transgression of the boundary. The 
intention is not the prohibition of people passing from one side to the 
other, but rather it has to do exclusively with the material of the boundary 
itself, with the boundary as marker. It is a law that does not deal with 
people’s movements as such but with the matter of the boundary, the 
solidity and immovability of stone. It is not we who are prohibited from 
crossing the boundary, it is the boundary itself that must remain without 
motion, and, being put out of motion it is (according to Aristotelian 
physics) thus beyond nature, whether it is sacred or corroborated by 
law. It would be wrong to assume that this law, given its divine sanction, 
is therefore not a human law. It may not be inscribed on the tablets of the 
city, but this does not mean that it is not inscribed into human relations 
by human acts. The law of horos Zeus is, properly, topographical, but 
without actually being topical. It is written into the land as the first law 
of the land, the first law that protects the laws of logic. It draws up the 
boundaries between the possible and the impossible in language, for to 
remove the horos is to move the immoveable. This law thus finds its true 
topothesia in language, in logos, though that does not mean the stone is 
invested with reason. 

Of course, this interpretation coincides perfectly with the 
archaeological history of the horos, which states that a horos is 
differentiated from other stones only insofar as it is read as such. The 
horos is the stone that is distinguished from the ‘natural’ stone according 
to archaeology because, to begin, with it is inscribed with the word. 
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The question, therefore, of the law is not here a question of authority 
or authenticity—of who wrote the law, in whose power the law resides. 
The question that must precede any question of writing is deflected by 
the question that the stone itself raises, which is: Who reads the horos? 
Who recognises the boundary? The difference that is thus generated by 
the horos is between those who read the horos as horos and those who fail 
to do so. This division takes place as the basis for the laws of the land, 
which subsequently belong to whoever has the capacity to distinguish 
them. 

The difference the horos is said to mark is that between kin and 
stranger. This difference is that of hospitality itself, xenia, which should 
describe the relation one has with strangers. The word for the ‘stranger,’ 
xenos, is threefold; it also means ‘guest’ and includes the obligatory 
meaning to play ‘host,’ also xenos. Kinship Zeus must be presumed 
to protect relations within the clan, community, family, tribal group; 
that is always on this side of the boundary. Xenios Zeus stands guard 
over the relations between here and there, that is, between strangers; 
there, where, at least linguistically, we cannot be told apart except as 
what defines us in common. We are, both of us strangers to one another. 
Our identity is the reduplication of the signifier ‘stranger’ (xenos /xenos) 
with a boundary in between that transforms this relation into one of 
friendship, causing the double modification to alter to ‘friend’ (philos/ 
philos). This transformative relation is called ‘philoxenia,’ imperfectly 
translated as ‘hospitality’ (because hospis in your house still remains a 
hosted enemy, lacking the final metamorphosis into friend). But there is 
a boundary that nonetheless separates us and offers us the possibility 
of transgressing over into difference, of welcoming one another and 
introducing ourselves as something more than strangers, of learning 
the other’s name, and also giving ourselves a name and family relation 
that extends beyond us. This boundary is the possibility of xenia, of the 
hospitable relation. The stone demands what the text prohibits, at least 
in regards to crossing over, or the maintenance of friendly relations. But, 
then, this can occur only if we both recognise the presence of a boundary 
that makes us both strangers, one to the other. 

Therefore, the horos gives onto, and gives only, onto hospitality, to 
the possibility of two different people, two different spaces sharing 
something in common, even if this is none other than the boundary 
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itself that divides them. It suggests a bond to those who transgress it 
in friendship, whether they belong to the same tribe or are bound in a 
relation of hospitality with that tribe. But it exactly ceases to be (read 
as) a boundary the minute that it is crossed in enmity because in that 
case the aggressor simply does not, or refuses to, recognise it as such by 
not making the appropriate transformation into ‘friend.’ Thus, the horos 
raises the possibility of hospitality and puts hostility out of the question. 
But this is because the hospitality itself already raises the possibility of 
hostility. In the words of Plato, the horos draws up the boundary (and 
he uses the participle of the verb, horizon) between friendship and 
enmity. This is no archaic Schmittian parallel maintaining a distinction 
of estrangement between friend and enemy.* On the contrary, since the 
horos binds these two epithets, it singularly permits, or rather demands, 
a relation that as such both makes possible and proscribes enmity. 
Hostility is only possible under the protectorate of xenios Zeus, as the 
potentiality of hospitality failed or perverted. Hospitality and hostility 
are not contrary; the latter is, rather, dependent upon the former as an 
inherent possibility. If hostility was not experienced as a possibility, 
hospitality ceases to be something freely given. This is the definition 
(horos) or horizon of hospitality. 

Is this horizon experienced as a limitation? It is certainly a limit, just 
as the horos itself can be translated as ‘limit,’ but perhaps a limit that 
does not act as a restriction as such. And we must not fail to note the 
etymological link between the horizon and the horos, as if the nominal 
horos was put into action in the spectral limits of our world. Without 
this limit (horos), a term that must be read even though it provides no 
terms as such, hospitality retains the possibility of offering itself as 
hostility. But the horos is also the limit that asserts that hospitality must 
remain hospitality. Without such a limit, in the absence of some kind of 
term or boundary, hospitality is groundless. Here we could say, then, 
that the horos is necessary for hospitality, opening up the possibility 
of transgressing boundaries, of coming to terms with confrontation, 
whether in friendship or enmity, before any conditions are placed 
upon guest or host as to whom is accepted or with what intentions the 
boundary is crossed. Hospitality proceeds from this limit, opening up 
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the horizon to further transgression and abuse. Thus, Derrida suggested 
that ‘pure’ or ‘unconditional’ hospitality is an aporia; it always contains 
the possibility of flipping over into its opposite, or of failing to be 
given.” And consequently a ‘pure’ hospitality is, as Derrida states 
(unconsciously calling the horos into presence), ‘without horizon.’ °° We 
could say it remains always on the boundary, that thin line, because it is 
the limit point as such (horos) that is itself unlimited. 


If, however, there is pure hospitality, or a pure gift, it should consist in this 
opening without horizon, without horizon of expectation, an opening 
to the newcomer whoever that may be. It may be terrible because the 
newcomer may be a good person, or may be the devil: but if you exclude 
the possibility that the newcomer is coming to destroy your house—if 
you want to control this and exclude in advance this possibility—there 
is no hospitality. In this case, you control the borders, you have customs 
officers, and you have a door, a gate, a key and so on. For unconditional 
hospitality to take place you have to accept the risk of the other coming 
and destroying the place, initiating a revolution, stealing everything, 
or killing everyone. That is the risk of pure hospitality and pure gift, 
because a pure gift might be terrible too.” 


If we read this horizon as what remains of the horos in the present day 
then we can accept Derrida’s conclusion, that hospitality appears as an 
aporia, a problem that does not permit passage, literally a- ‘without, 
-poros ‘passage..’ It is a problem that must remain irresolvable because 
what marks the boundary is exactly the task of reading, of the mutual 
recognition of the boundary. Moreover, the boundary is therefore either 
maintained because it is held in common, or transgressed because it is 
disputed. But that is not the real issue, for it is easy enough for those 
who are linguistically affiliated to the boundary, for those who are able 
to read the stone, to choose in what manner they cross the boundary. 
But how does the boundary stand for the real stranger, the foreigner 
who does not, cannot, read the stone as boundary, the foreigner who 
is unfamiliar with the laws of the land and therefore transgresses the 
boundary unwillingly or without the wherewithal to act in accordance 
with the laws of the land, and always at risk of defying this first law? 
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This is where ‘pure’ hospitality is found, exactly where the boundary 
comes into question, not because it is revoked or removed, but simply 
because it is not read as such. Hence, the horos, in being unperceived by 
the stranger, signifies something beyond its own definition, term and 
limit. The horos itself always comes in between friendship and enmity, 
it is itself an open definition, but nonetheless material. The horos always 
remains with the boundary as the only position to which no determinate 
position belongs, and it is in this absolute relation with the boundary as 
such that we are all of us bound as strangers. In the words of Levinas, 


When in the Iliad the resistance to an attack by an enemy phalanx 
is compared to the resistance of a rock to the waves that assail 
it, it is not necessarily a matter of extending to the rock, through 
anthropomorphism, a human behaviour, but of interpreting human 
resistance petromorphically.” 


The horos stands as and marks out the aporetic structure of 
hospitality, or, better, it provides a horizon in contention, a boundary 
of confrontation, where the aporia of philoxenia, the problem itself 
is always raised and given form in pure uncontested matter. Thus 
philoxenia’s ‘purity’ is based upon a certain materiality always on the 
cusp of language, and that presents itself as a risk. So long as the horos 
remains and is unmoved, this problem refuses solution, because so 
long as the boundary is observed there will always be those on one 
side, and those on the other. Then, hospitality always remains as a 
possibility, whether offering it or receiving it, and so does hostility. If 
we put hospitality into question—as something that we might not give, 
if we conceptualise it not as a gift but as a right that must be permitted 
or held back, if we refuse it to some or place conditions on how it is to 
be received— then we put the boundary out of question. The boundary 
that does not remain open ceases to be mutual; it becomes proper to 
one side or the other, and ceases to be a boundary as such, it becomes a 
barrier and the boundary as such is deferred, and by being deferred, it 
is subject to question. Ironically enough, then, the state that privileges 
entry to some and refuses it to others can be seen to undermine the 
very existence of its own borders. 
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We can thus offer an alternate reading of Plato’s first law against 
the removal of the boundary-stones by suggesting that it is not the 
transgression of the boundaries as such, but the transgression of the 
hospitable relation that rouses Zeus Xenios to inflict wars. Hostile is 
he who estranges himself from the obligation to play guest-host, not 
only to be the generous, bountiful host, but—and this is the harder— 
to be a stranger, to let oneself be defined as the other of the other.” 
This indebtedness (of self) to other is inscribed upon the land, both 
boundary and bond that cannot be proscribed or prohibited. Rather, as 
the question that would put the law of the ‘same’ out of play, it demands 
transgression by virtue of a certain similarity between guest and host 
that nonetheless remain bound together in a common estrangement. 
Any relation with the stranger automatically puts one in the parallel 
position of stranger, and it is this universal notion of estrangement 
before the other that binds us all to the breaking point of the boundary 
of the other. For Levinas this is where what is material breaks down into 
the presence of the face. 


Here the sensible presence desensibilizes to let the one who only refers to 
himself, the identical, break through directly. As an interlocutor he posits 
himself in front of me, and an interlocutor alone can properly speaking 
posit himself in a position facing me, without this ‘facing’ signifying 
hostility or friendship.” 


Hospitality always has the possibility of giving onto friendship and 
enmity, hence Derrida’s neologism ‘hostipitalité,’ adding the host into 
the otherwise exclusive reception of the enemy. The point is that when 
it comes to reading the boundary-stone, one is not at liberty to choose 
sides. One contingently finds oneself on one side or the other, or else 
one might be so strange as to not even recognise the horos as such. The 
horos, however, gives only onto hospitality. In this case, however, the 
horos is not itself an aporia. It is not a problem to be solved, or a question 
as such, even though it gives onto or raises problems. If it is read as 
boundary then it is a boundary, if it is not read as such it retreats into 
its identity as stone. As Plato says, to move the largest stone that is not 
a horos is just fine (‘sooner let someone move the largest rock which 
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is not a horos than a small stone which marks the boundary between 
friendly and hostile ground’). The assumption is that we already 
know which is which. 


Swearing by the Horos 


Looking at the horos from a distance, it becomes evident how central it was 
to the constitution of the Athenian citizen body and to the maintenance, 
even reverence, of the laws of the city. After performing their military 
service on the boundaries of the Athenian polis and before returning 
to the city, the ephebes swore an oath (‘Opkoc éorBwv). In order to be 
assumed into the body politic, the young men took an oath to obey the 
laws and protect the institutions of the city. The ephebes swore the oath 
upon returning from a two-year period spent serving upon the margins 
of the city’s territory, supposedly doing the double duty of defense and 
of learning the art of an arms-bearing citizen. As Vidal-Naquet notes, 
this boundary area is both an actual geographical and symbolic space, 
where the boys are to make the transition into civilised young men.® 
The oath is their affirmation of this transition and their acceptance of 
the contractual bonds of civic life. At the end of this oath, they call as 
witnesses an intriguing variety of gods, plants, and, of interest to us 
here, the horoi. 


“‘Iotopes O8eoi AyAaupos, Eotia, EvudaAtosc, Apnc kat AOnvad Apeia, 
Zevs, OaAAW, ALVEW, Hyeudovn, Hpaxaijs, Spot Tig matpidoc, mupot, 
KplOai, GumeAoL, €Adat, ouKat. 


Witnesses are the gods Aglauros, Hestia, Enyo, Enyalios, Ares and 
Athena Areia, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, Hegemone, Herakles, horoi of the 
fatherland, wheat, barley, vines, olive-trees, fig-trees. 


One might have expected that the horoi appear within the oath as 
something that needs protecting, along with the laws, authorities, 
institutions and affiliations of the city that are mentioned. But here they 
are included in a list of gods (with more or less obvious significance for 
the city) and certain fruit-bearing plants (that obviously provide basic 
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sustenance), called upon as Histores, ‘witnesses.’ An histor (cognate 
verb iotopew, ‘to inquire, examine, read,’ as in history) is someone 
who knows the law, right and justice, thus it also means ‘judge.’ It 
is interesting to consider that the horoi might be considered plausible 
witnesses in the same sense as the gods. It seems reasonable to state 
that the horoi are called upon because of their role in maintaining 
friendly relations, or that failing, in defending against hostile forces. 
But, as was seen in both the Septuagint and Plato’s Laws, the horoi also 
bear a significant relation with the past, and the ‘ancestors’ or ‘men of 
old’ who laid the stones or the gods and law that sanctified them. They 
are read and may even be said to provide, if not be, a kind of earthly 
narrative. These stones inscribe the history of the land. The narrative 
line read in the horoi might be that of hospitality, of the relation with 
friends and strangers. It is important that in this context the horoi are 
not in need of protection or maintenance by law, they are as autarchic 
as gods and trees (this does not mean self-sufficient). What does it 
mean that the horoi be called upon as witnesses to the oath and feature 
among a list of other nonhuman, some divine some organic, witnesses? 

Oath, horkos, (6PKOG) cognate with herkos (EPkOC) meaning ‘fence, 
enclosure,’ has quite a lot in common semantically (if not syntactically, 
again the play of a letter) with the horos, except that the boundary of the 
oath closes the circle into a defensive barrier, while the horos leaves this 
possibility open, simply dividing. The oath presents us with a linguistic 
boundary, where, by swearing an oath one fences oneself in and is 
bound to one’s words. The gods were said to swear their oaths upon 
the Styx, the river that encircles the universe and binds the gods to their 
words.” In this case, however, one’s oath is the very paradigm of the 
truth (and divinity) of language itself, the power of the logos to be made 
flesh, to be actualised.® Therefore, as Agamben argues, in oath one takes 
responsibility not only for one’s words but also constitutes oneself as 
‘the living being who has language.’” The oath expresses 


the demand, decisive in every sense for the speaking animal, to put 
its nature at stake in language and to bind together in an ethical and 
political connection words, things, and actions. Only by this means 
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was it possible for something like history, distinct from nature, and 
nevertheless, inseparably intertwined with it, to be produced.” 


However, if these words, things, and actions had to be bound together, 
must they not first have been split? If the oath constitutes and ensures 
human nature as a speaking being and a being capable of living 
historically, the horos affirms the former split in which the human 
is divided from nature—and here there is no discernible difference 
between what would be human nature and nature absolutely. So, what 
we can read into the horos is exactly that split that divided human beings 
from (their) nature. Before this split, humans did not live historically, 
but fatefully. In the ancient world of Athens, this split was ascribed to 
the divine name of Fate, Heimarmené— neither entirely god, nor entirely 
nature, this ‘divine word’ (Adyoc 8etoc) as Plutarch refers to it, takes 
its root from the verb LElpoual, ‘to divide out, allot, assign’ and is the 
principle of division: 

ff eivappevny Styws Kai Aéyetat kai voeitat ff uev ydp EoTLv Evepyela, 

fj S’ovoia.” 

Heimarmené is said and thought in two ways: on the one hand as activity, 

on the other as substance. 


She is divided (dichds) between speech and thought but is also the 
singularity of fate; she is ‘a law conforming to the nature of the universe, 
determining the course of everything that comes to pass’ and ‘the 
linking of future events to events past and present.’”” Human fate is thus 
split between speech and thought, between what is said and what is 
done, between what is undertaken and what is. Does oath step into this 
division as an attempt to resolve it into a pure identity between speech, 
thought, act and being? It is this will to assert a unity that cannot help 
but point back to division. The oath is less about the risk of perjury 
than it is a declaration that this split belongs to the human, as if we are 
the subjects of this division and can in a single ‘act’ overcome our own 
nature. But the oath also gestures towards the possibility of lying. By 
asserting a correlation between language and truth it generates the very 
distinction between human and nature. 
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Can nature lie? For perhaps the majority of plants and animals, 
pretence would appear to be second nature, predisposed as they are 
to mimic the world around them or to mislead, trick or deceive their 
predator by pretending to be something they are not. Pretty much the 
entire insect world engages in some form of pretence, confusing their 
physiognomy or disguising themselves as leaves, bark, rocks even a 
different species of insect. Human beings, however, are not content with 
dissembling nature; they also claim to have exclusive mastery of truth. 
Perhaps lying can only exist in such a framework as this. Lying is not 
dissembling or deceiving for the purpose of self-defense or the defense 
of one’s young. Lying occurs when someone speaks in opposition to 
a known truth. That said, that this is exclusively human is dubious. 
There are monkeys (for example, spider monkeys, brown capuchins 
and long-tailed macaques) who, upon finding a food source make the 
call that warns other monkeys in the area about the presence of a large 
predator, but they do this in the absence of said predator and purely for 
the purpose of hoarding the food themselves. A human being who lies 
rarely, if ever, does so for more noble causes. 

If anything, lying resembles the oath in that they both have the 
potentiality to be entirely performative. Agamben suggests that the 
oath reveals a remnant stage in language when the connection between 
words and things was performative rather than denotative. This is not 


a magico-religious stage but a _ structure antecedent to (or 
contemporaneous with) the distinction between sense and denotation, 
which is perhaps not, as we have been accustomed to believe, an original 
and eternal characteristic of human language but a historical product 
(which, as such, has not always existed and could one day cease to exist) .” 


Foucault called this performative aspect of speech ‘T swear,’ ‘I promise’ 
etc, a ‘veridiction,’ where the subject constitutes itself as a performative 
speaker of the truth of their own affirmation and whose verbal act brings 
their own being into truth.”* 


If one pretends to formulate a veridiction as an assertion, an oath as a 
denotative expression, and (as the Church began to do from the fourth 
century on by means of conciliar creeds) a profession of faith as dogma, 
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then the experience of speech splits, and perjury and lie irreducibly 
spring up. And it is in the attempt to check this split in the experience of 
language that law and religion are born, both of which seek to tie speech 
to things and to bind, by means of curses and anathemas, speaking 
subjects to the veritative power of their speech, to their ‘oath’ and to their 
declaration of faith” 


The oath sworn by the ephebes before returning and immersing 
themselves in the city, in obeisance of the city’s laws and customs, 
trapped them into having to make a choice: that is, they are true to their 
oaths and return to the city, or they are true to themselves, refuse to 
make the oath and are deprived of the city’s protection and benefits; or 
they commit perjury, performing the oath while knowing full well that 
they will not wholly abide by the city’s laws. Considering the extremely 
litigious character of the ancient Athenian city, the last option, perjury, 
was obviously frequently the easiest choice. 

This ‘split’ in the experience of language, which gives law and religion 
cause to intervene into the language of its subjects, would have no more 
power than the subjects’ power to lie if it was not bound in some way 
to something more tangible than the spoken word. This explains the 
call within the oath to the trees and vines, the gods and horoi to witness 
the speech act and to act as representation of the boons that will be 
withdrawn from whomsoever enacts perjury. For this reason, the deities 
and things called to witness are singularly Athenian; they are the things 
that the city and the agricultural life around the city offer to its citizen. 
To go through them all would be tiresome, so, briefly we have the gods 
that protect the city in case of war (Athena and Ares), goddess of the 
economy (Hestia), of fertility (Thallo), and then the cultivated seeds of 
wheat and barley, grapes, olives, and of course the horoi.”° These could 
all be contrasted, and no doubt they were in the minds of the ephebes, to 
the fruits of the wilderness, to the chase of the hunt, the self-sufficiency 
required while living outside the city walls.” The ephebes, having spent 
their last two years on the border zones of the land, had experienced 
this life in the wild and so knew what they were about when making 
their final decision (presumably life in the wild was also subject to the 
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threat of being killed by these adrenaline-charged young men roaming 
around the countryside like wild beasts). In the oath the ephebes were 
presented with nothing short of an ultimatum: society, law, religion, 
marriage, stable gender roles, cultivated crops and animals and wine 
or nothing.” 

The split is in the core of what it means to be human, our own 
division (from ‘organic’ nature) that reduplicates itself in the world 
around us. It is the division falling to the hand of fate that constitutes 
who we are. As Hegel states, this ‘formative education, regarded from 
the side of the individual, consists in his acquiring what thus lies at 
hand, devouring his inorganic nature, and taking possession of it for 
himself.’” The question (horos) that is devoured in the beginning is thus 
the human separation from (organic) nature, the necessary division 
before we take the letter as our own and begin to read and write the law. 
The ephebes accept their institutionalisation whether or not their oath 
is spoken in truth or lie, and re-enter the city as men willing to uphold 
the law, regardless, again of whether they are themselves lawful. In this 
way the myth of the identification between the actual bounded city, its 
citizens and its law is maintained in form if not in fact. 

The horos is as solid as stone, and yet the oath that gives it substance 
in the creed of the city relies upon an unsubstantiated belief in civic law 
and myth. Was it a legal bond or religious bond, written (legere) on the 
land and then rewritten (relegere) in the human willing to abide by the 
mythically condoned and supported laws of the city? Does the mythic 
constitution and maintenance of law require something like a plinth, 
something solid to mark its advent into the human imaginary? Can such 
a simple structure bear the burden of belief? What happens when these 
imaginary systems collapse and the stone ceases to need to hold them 
up? This is what the horos is today, for us. It is just a stone, though it 
might be placed in museums and therefore be invested at least with a 
little historical significance. The structures of power, from democracy 
and law to philosophy and economics have been re-erected and now 
the burden, with increasing ecological destruction and the inequality 
of wealth of legal rights, is all the greater. But where or what are the 
boundary-stones that these structures require to maintain belief in these 
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systems and keep us to our words? Perhaps the material has given us up 
for dead and has abstracted itself from our metaphysical debates and 
our supernatural presumptions. 

The horos does not stand as a warning against transgressing our 
bonds, boundaries or limits; that is up to our interpretation, our ability 
to read the bare facts of the matter. But that does not mean that the stone 
does not mean something to us, or that it cannot or should not. Just as 
an area the size of a football field ploughed flat in the once luscious 
Amazon does not need to mean hubris or the insane, ecocidal drive 
toward destruction. Of course, it can mean that, and perhaps as the 
earth burns and laws are continually refined to protect the pyromaniacs 
who fuel the fires, brute matter will sing out all the louder, making itself 
heard to those willing or forced to listen. 

In the biblical text we saw the necessity of an additional prohibition 
(writing about writing) not to pass over the boundary for harm. It is 
no mark of hostility that would hinder correspondence with the other 
side. On the contrary, it is the horos that proscribes the steadfastness 
of such distinctions as self and other by always posing (as) problems 
of definition or difference. Law, on the other hand draws up the 
outlines of possession, putting the boundary out of question (aporia), 
in antithesis to the imposition of the horos. Law proposes a material 
barrier, enforcing the signature or title deed of proprietorship by 
means of which ‘our fathers’ asserted their right to the land, cutting 
themselves off from relations with the other side. Law prescribes 
relations before the problem of relations has been posed, limiting the 
possibility of confronting the boundary as the very site that would 
raise the problem of such relations. The letter of the law capitalises 
upon the horos and continues to do so. 

And while the occupying force is bound to extend its boundaries, 
the displaced population is likewise bound to resist, and the first objects 
that come to hand will be none other than stones. The throwing of stones 
is the best means, as Blanqui noted, at the disposal of the insurgency, not 
because they are effective weapons (against armed forces this is obviously 
not the case), but because by throwing stones the resistance throws the 
symbol of what has been perjured, the bond to the oath permitting the 
sacrament of possession and the appropriation of land, in the face of the 
occupier. These stones mark the very bond that has been transgressed 
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by the occupier every time they expand their boundaries into other 
territories. The bond itself is the subject of these catapults, a letter of 
dissent or a reminder of the necessary ‘other’ in every community, 
everywhere a technical, an actual barrier has been claimed to stand in 
place of a relation, whether as law, right or simple force. It is significant 
that it is the stone that falls into the hands of the dispossessed, right 
at the point when possession is at issue and a relation, of enmity or 
friendship, is displaced by an inequality in material force. War is only 
achieved when the sides have equal arms at their disposal. The stone- 
throw however, is directed against the unequal distribution of force. 
The stone only appears during people’s uprisings, local insurgency and 
revolt while the possibility of unification is retained, the lines of battle 
are not yet drawn up. The point of difference in war is, unfortunately, 
usually an economic one; whoever has access to more advanced artillery 
is most likely to win. 

The first law, the prohibition to move the stone that is horos, is swiftly 
followed by permission to the free use of the rest. This provides the 
possibility to engage in production and expansion, mining and building 
and limitless destruction in order to facilitate these processes. This is the 
condition without which colonialism and imperialism could not resolve 
into capital, globalisation and the indomitable march of technological 
expansion and development. The basis of today’s institutions, both 
physical and nonphysical, is the matter, the bare matter upon, or with 
which they are built, from basalt and steel to rare earths. 

But that is not to say that there are no limits. There are. The laws of 
nature, and the Law as such are dependent upon the notion that there is 
a limit (autonomous or heteronomous) out there. But what if the only 
limit is none other than the horos, that verbal and material term that 
raises the question of the law, that works alongside us as we talk about 
such limits and determinations? That is, it is a limit as much out there as 
in us. And the transgression of this limit is as dangerous in here as it is 
out there. Is the core, the very being of the human suffering because of 
the transgression of limits in the world, of ecological and environmental 
boundaries upon which human life is dependent? 

In lithography the stone brings two antithetical substances into 
a kind of relation. It is important to note that it does not do so as a 
mediator, despite its apparent position in the middle. It does not effect a 
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compromise or a change in relations between the antagonistic water and 
oil. In fact, it does not do anything at all. Perhaps it is simply empathetic. 
And yet because of a certain affinity (not an elective affinity) when oil 
and water in their mutual reactions are absorbed by stone and repelled 
by one another, from this alchemical dance of love and hate, the outline 
of shape is brought into distinction. And the letter is formed. The letter 
in this case is simultaneously the material proof of repulsion and affinity, 
alienation and friendship, distance and proximity. If it resembles any 
word upon the printed page, taking its place within the spaces left blank 
between letters and punctuations, the letter is brought to its limit in 
horos. 


Fig. 4. [A]JEYPE IIEAIEON TPITTY TEAEYTAI OPIAXION AE APXETAI TPITTYZ 
‘Here ends the trittys Pedieis, while the trittys Thria begins’ IG I 1128. 
Photograph by T. Potter, 2021. Rights belong to the Epigraphic Museum, 
Athens © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization 

of Cultural Resources Development (H.O.C.R.E.D.). 
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6 Opos —in Logic, term of a proposition (whether subject or predicate) 
[...] definition; defined as ¥ TOD iSiov amddoots [...] in pl., title of pseudo- 
Platonic work [...] premiss of a syllogism [...] Math., ferm of a ratio or 
proportion [...] pl., terms, conditions.' 


Neologisms are the bread and butter of lexicographers, providing 
novelty in an otherwise backward-looking field of study. One of the 
main differences between a lexicographer and a philosopher, who are 
both engaged in etymological studies about the relations between words 
and things and words and other words, is that the philosopher is in 
the habit of coming up with new terms. These may be new terms for 
new concepts or new terms for old concepts or new terms for concepts 
yet to be conceptualised or concepts resisting conceptualisation. The 
lexicographer, on the other hand, wields the axe over these terms, 
choosing which ones will be admitted into the annals of eternity by 
attributing them with an entry and deciding which ones will fade 
out of usage and be forgotten until another philosopher attempts a 
resuscitation of old terms. 

Is the difference between a ‘term’ and a ‘word’ how deeply it is 
embedded in a language? A term still has the packaging, the slick of 
newness from the shop, while a word is ingrained within the language 
that it shapes and is shaped by. According to current dictionary entries, 
the difference between a term and a word is that the former is supposed 
to represent a concept in a particular field of study while a word is an 
element of language marked by a space to either side. In Ancient Greek 
philosophy the term horos stood in for both of these words, as well as the 
word for ‘concept,’ and in the ancient texts there are no spaces between 
words. 


1 LS: 1255-1256. 
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Aristotle states that whoever is engaged in defining things must not 
coin new terms (OU moUujoEt 6 OptCOuEvos) because it would lead to 
a failure to be understood, for words are common, and it is necessary 
that they apply to something else as well.* To coin new terms on the 
one hand, and to embrace undiscovered forms on the other, oddly 
enough, presents the same picture. In bringing up the word ‘horos’ 
from its hiding place within the texts of ancient philosophy or buried in 
archaeological remains, I am not coining a new term nor suggesting a 
new philosophical concept to add to an already prohibitively enormous 
repertoire. And yet if this is, as I suggest, a rule common to the positive 
unconscious of ancient thought and remaining with us as the material 
basis for our institutions today, there is no doubt that this word is here 
being transformed into a conceptual term, burdened with a plethora of 
meanings, both historical and cultural. In its original setting, however, 
the horos was certainly not a concept, nor a conceptual tool, though it 
was a term that could assist conceptualisation if that was necessary. 

Terminology, unlike other -logies (biology, archaeology, philology, 
for example) is not a full science; it is not even in the humanities, not 
properly anyway, at least not yet. It is the use of technical terms within 
specific fields of study, such that every field has its own special system of 
nomenclature, and this is called its terminology. Every university course 
on the different fields of study ought to begin with the distribution of a 
dictionary of such terms; it would save students a lot of time. Of course, 
the different fields of study did not always have different terminologies. 
Ancient Greek philosophy is an excellent example of a common 
terminology used to address many fields of knowledge, though the 
fields were not distinct then, at least not before Aristotle’s commentators 
came along and classified knowledge into separate books: The Physics, 
The Metaphysics, The Ethics, Economics, Poetics, Politics, and so forth. 

As a science, the study of ‘terminology’ is considered to be a 
subsection or subcategory of linguistics where it finds its purpose in 
conformism, the attempt to get people to mean the same thing when 
they use the same term. ‘Terminography,’ on the other hand, finds its 
job description as the specialised field looking at the terms of specialised 
fields and then telling the lexicographer about it, who may or may not 
include it in the lexicon. A condemnation of an entire science out of 
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hand is definitely imprudent; however, the one thing terminology fails to 
examine is the term itself. Terminology as a science is chiefly seen where 
it fails to express a common meaning: in biology seminars, in the stock 
exchange and in those illiterate manuals for electronic devices. But the 
truth is that the present use of terminology obscures its distinguished 
and notorious history. 

Terminus was the Roman god of boundaries, and his worship 
was enshrined within the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the 
Capitoline Hill, the centre of ancient Roman religion, and an entire 
festival took its name from the god, the ‘Terminalia.’ If this is not 
glorification enough, turn to Aristotle, whose investigations, from 
the Physics through the Metaphysics (investigations into pretty much 
everything that is and is not), invariably feature as a guiding thread not 
only the question of the ‘term,’ horos, but an entire examination into the 
activity of the term, or, as he terms it horismos, the project of definition. 

The horos is situated where definitions or determinations overlap, 
where words that are always composite (whether we place them in 
signifying chains or in dictionaries) cannot help but encroach upon 
another word’s territory. Aristotle calls this particular force that unites 
word and being the ‘choriston,’ the ‘divider.’ However, if he listened to his 
own advice—not to coin new terms—he would perhaps have admitted 
that the same activity takes place in the horos. The horos simultaneously 
divides and unites, providing the (common) term and essential being 
of synonymity, where the crossover or overlap occurs between a word’s 
description (logos) as well as marking out its (substantial) difference 
from other words. 

The translation of the Greek terms in Aristotle is something that I 
am never quite satisfied by, and therefore the translations used in the 
subsequent chapter unfortunately require something of a preface. 
The translation of Aristotle has become something of a terminological 
debate, in both senses. To begin with, many terms were mistranslated 
long ago, chiefly in being filtered through mediaeval Christianity and the 
dominance of the Latin language.° Latin and Christian interpretations are 
largely responsible for slightly warped translations, such as ‘substance’ 
for ousia, which purposefully remove agency from anything other than 
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a single divine creator. The problem is, however, that these translations 
have for the most part been canonised, and to alter them risks alienating, 
or at least confusing, readers. That said, I cannot help but agree with 
Owens’s explication of the absurdity of translating ousia as ‘substance.”* 
However, his assumption that ‘words and concepts merely signify as 
best they can the truth contained in things,’ should not go unchallenged, 
specifically given the significance that this study places upon the 
precedence of the sign or writing.’ Also, his argument that Aristotle’s 
phrase fo ti en einai is not to be understood as the articular infinitive but 
a novel coinage in which the einai is an infinitive of purpose (‘in order to 
be’) seems to me an unnecessary complication. 

The frustrating fact is that it is not complicated in the original. The past 
tense of the third singular verb ‘to be’ is, according to Owens, supposed 
to ascribe timelessness to the verb. This would mean that the ‘is’ is not 
essentially present, but was and presumably, from the so-called infinitive 
of purpose, will continue to be. Owens translates to ti en as ‘what-IS- 
being,’ in his translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Sachs modifies this 
to ‘what it is for it to be.’ Basically, I am convinced by Sachs’s argument 
for the translation of ousia as ‘thinghood,’ regardless of whether the 
word is derived from the feminine participle or the admittedly peculiar 
formation of an abstract noun from the neuter noun on, as he suggests 
in his introduction.° However, I have used neither of these translations, 
instead using a phrase as immediately close to the original as possible 
and then always including the Greek or a transliteration of the Greek in 
parentheses. I do not see any other way around these problems, other 
than to keep close contact with the original language. 

In the following I therefore depart from the English tradition of 
translating ousia as ‘substance.’ In an effort to remain as close to the Greek 
language as possible, and in order to hold onto the material of language, 
that is not just the ‘sense’ or the feeling of a word but its essential nature, 
the translation used will always be accompanied by a transliteration of 
the Greek, especially where the wordplay is significant. So, because this 
chapter is devoted to the concept of definition, the following translations 
will be observed: ousia is translated as ‘essence’ or ‘being,’ given that it is 
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the feminine abstract participle of the verb ‘to be’; essence is also derived 
from the Latin participle for the verb to be ‘esse.’ Hypostasis is translated 
as ‘substance,’ for the simple reason that both words are composed of 
the same elements in their respective languages: In Greek, the prefix 
hypo- ‘under’ and stasis from the verb ‘to stand, support’; in Latin, the 
prefix sub- ‘under’ and stance from the verb ‘to stand, support.’ I believe 
the similarity is sufficient to support the translation. I recognise that 
these translations are contrary to traditional usage. But the fact that a 
convention is established, does not mean that we have to keep doing it. 
And it has to be said that traditional translations of Aristotle do not make 
it any easier for someone without a knowledge of Greek to understand 
what on earth is being said, so I do not believe there is too much to lose. 
As the following will make clear, definition and determination, that is, 
what words mean, and how they are explained, are not only sidelines to 
understanding philosophy; they are, or at least they were for Aristotle, 
the core of any philosophical investigation. 

As to the word ‘substance,’ given this study’s focus upon mattering 
and meaning it would appear careless not to use the word with an 
appropriate sense of gravity. According to Owens, ‘substance’ fails to 
express the direct relation with Being denoted by ousia (ovoia).”? The 
translation ‘substance’ has filtered down through a history of philosophy 
that rendered ideas quite foreign to Aristotle’s original setting. Substance 
denotes changeable things, the things that ‘stand under’ where solidity 
and extension seem to adhere to the definition; for example, Augustine 
struggles to attribute substantia to God. In this sense, substance is not 
being used as what is essential to all beings. But ousia describes the 
primary instance of being; for Aristotle that essentially means what 
something is before it is denoted by a word. Does this mean that ousia is a 
thought experiment? The word ‘essence’ does seem to go in the opposite 
direction to ‘substance,’ the one denoting the body of a thing, the other 
the soul, or at least something nonexistent. Ousia is not responsible for 
such binaries and they are not represented at all in the Greek. 

In a sense the closest rendering of the word ousia might be ‘object, 
but only as the word is used by Harman to mean the being of anything, 
from a crystal to a war. At least here we can see how something’s 
ousia does not need to relate to either a tangible or a conceptual being, 
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though that does not mean that it does not denote the matter of a thing. 
Harman suggests that we cannot ‘paraphrase an object, as if it were truly 
equivalent to a sum total of qualities or effects and nothing more.’® It 
cannot be reduced to our knowledge of it, as either a material object or 
an active one. According to Aristotle, all things depend upon ousia, but 
ousia is not universal to all things or the same in all things; something’s 
ousia is peculiar to the thing itself and belongs to nothing else.’ Its 
‘beingness’ or its ‘thinghood’ is always primary. 


A Question of Definition 


To study the terms a science employs is not just to question the given 
definitions but to question the way a science expresses itself, its language, 
and hence, the science as such, its ends or aims. The actual practice of 
terminology is therefore where ethics meets logic, at the intersection 
between purpose and form in which words are used. Aristotle states 
that the ‘essence’ of a thing must be sought and defined (Cntetv Kai 
Opifec@at) ‘not without matter’ (uy dvev Tig bANs).'° Are words 
twofold? Can a word be broken down to the matter of the word (sign), 
and the matter of what the word means (signifier and signified)? Is this 
what Aristotle means? Definition is one of the main tasks of Aristotelian 
philosophy because it is the first question asked, the question of a thing’s 
essence (ott & 6poc ev Adyoc 6 TO Ti Fv Eivat Onuaivwv), ‘horos 
is a word that means what a thing is.’!' But this does not mean that 
philosophy has exclusively to do with matter, because the definition of a 
thing is also a word (€mtetén mMA&g Optapoc Adyos Tic EoTIV). 

Therefore, Aristotle finds his project located exactly in the margins 
between words and things, where ‘definitions pose questions of similarity 
and difference’ (kai yap mepi TovS OPLoLOUS, MOTEPOV TAUTOV fF 
étepov). ‘So’ Aristotle concludes, ‘let us simply call everything definitory 
(horika) that follows this method of defining (horismous) things’ (Ta 
v0 THY avTHV 6vTa UEBOSOV Tots OPLouOtc)."” In this section from the 
Topics, the horos appears in various guises (adjectival, nominal, verbal), 
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and it is singly important for coming to an understanding of how to 
deal with words and the problem of meaning. Take, for example, the 
following statement from the Metaphysics. 


GAAG Nv Soxet ye Taal Kai EAEYON TAAL fH UdvOV OvGiac Eivat bpov 
FH udAtota: viv & ovd6E TaUTNSC. OVSEVOs Ap’ EoTAL OPLoLds: fh TPdTIOV 
uv Tiva €otat Tpdmov Sé Tiva ov." 


But it seems to all, and was said a while ago, that being [ousia] is the only 
or main definition [horos]; but now it seems not even this is the so. Then 
there can be no definition of anything; or in a sense there can, and in a 
sense cannot. 


It could also be said that Socrates was as focused upon definition as 
Aristotle, as he was frequently posed by Plato asking questions about 
the meaning of words, or abstract concepts (the good, beautiful, justice 
and so forth). Perhaps where Aristotle’s project of definition differs from 
Socratic inquiry is the focus Aristotle places upon the matter of a thing, 
or rather, the coincidence between matter and word. It is not surprising 
then, to note the different usage of the word horos between Plato and 
Aristotle. Where in Plato the horos is firmly localised as the boundary- 
stone founded to maintain the law of a place (topos), for Aristotle the 
horos is the term that assists in his treatises on predication (topika) to talk 
about words as distinct from nouns or names (onoma) or logical phrases 
or arguments (logos). In Plato, it is the verbal form (horizein) that is 
pretty much exclusively used, while the noun horos is not identified with 
anything but the material (at least after avid searching I have not been 
able to find it to refer to anything other than actual boundary-stones in 
the land as in the Laws). In contrast, in Aristotle, horos is used frequently 
and in different contexts, and clearly means a ‘term’ or a ‘definition.’ 

Here we must make ourselves aware of a difference in terms that is 
not apparentin translation between horos (6p0¢) and horismos (Optoues). 
Horismos is the noun formed from the aorist stem of the verb horiz6, ‘to 
bound, mark out, define or determine, lay boundary-stones,’ etcetera. To 
raise the spectre of Heidegger we might say that the latter refers to the 
project of determination. We can see the difference between these two 
terms in a significant introductory definition of the definition (horos) in 
Aristotle’s Topics. 
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éott &' 6poc ev Adyoc 6 TO Ti Hv Eivat onuaivuwy. amoSiSotat Sé H 
Adyos AVT OVd"ATOS Hh Adyos AvTi Adyou: Suvatov yap kai THV DMO 
Adyou TWA oNnHaLvoLEVWV OpicacBal. doot &’ OmMWoodv ovopLATL 
THV andSootv ToLobvtaL, SfAOV Ws OVK GTOSLS6aGw OdTOL TOV TOD 
TIPAYUATOS OPLOUOV, ETtELSY] TAHG OPLouos Adyos Tic EOTLV. OPLKOV 
uévtot Kai TO TOLOdTOV BeTtéov, oiov STL KAaAdV ~oTL TO TMpETIOV. 
oOuotws S& Kai TO MOTEPOV TAUTOV aidONols kai EmLoTHUN f ETEPOV: 
Kal yap mepi TOUS OPLoLOUs, TOTEPOV TAVTOV Ff] ETEPOV, 1 TAEioTH 
yivetat StatptBy. amAds S& Opika mdvta AeyéoOw TA UMO THY AUTHV 
6vta LEBOSov Toic Optopoic. Stl S€ TavTa TA VOV PNOEvtTa ToLAdT 
dot, SfAov €& avtav." 

A ‘definition’ [horos] is a phrase signifying a thing’s essence. It is rendered 
in the form either of a phrase [logos] in lieu of a word [onoma], or of a 
phrase in lieu of another phrase; for it is sometimes possible to define the 
meaning of a phrase as well. People whose rendering consists of a word 
only, try as they may, clearly do not render the definition [horismos] of 
the thing in question, because a definition is always a phrase of a certain 
kind [logos tis]. One may, however, use the word ‘definitory’ [horiko] 
also of a remark such as ‘the ‘becoming’ is ‘beautiful,’ and likewise also 
of the question, ‘are sensation and knowledge the same or different?,’ 
for argument about definitions is mostly concerned with questions of 
sameness and difference. We may simply call ‘definitory’ everything that 
follows the same method as definitions; and that all the above-mentioned 
examples are such is clear by example. 


What Aristotle is undertaking here is to provide the definition of 
definition, the boundary of the boundary, the limit of the limit. Is there 
any way to evade the inevitability of infinite regress? 

Let us look closely at this definition. The first thing to note is that the 
word horos is placed in the foremost position and fails to reappear again. 
Henceforth, what Aristotle has to do with is not the noun horos but 
horismos, or the adjective (horiko) or different forms of the verb horizo. 
After positing horos as the signifying or indicative logos (to which we 
will return), Aristotle states that it pays its dues or is handed over and 
given away (apodidotai) as either a logos in place or instead of a name 
(noun or term) or a logos instead of a logos. Does this mean that the 
term of definition is given as a case of substitution, standing in for other 
descriptions where the determined place (horikon theteon) is only given 
in terms of a suspension of immediate meaning? 
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According to Agamben, in mediaeval philosophy a ‘term’ was ‘a 
word that did not signify itself (suppositio materialis) but instead stood 
for the thing it signified, referring to something (terminus supponit pro 
re, supposito personalis).’° Is this what the horos is doing here? Does that 
mean that definition (horos) mediates signification, while it is itself an 
insignificant mediation of thought put into language? Ina sense it is only 
qua logos as significant (s@mainon) that horos can be defined. In defining 
a term an entire construct of language is required because otherwise, 
to simply place another word to explain the first word would not be 
a definition but mere metonymy. And within this construct, definition 
depends upon a relation between words that is based upon similarity 
and difference. 


Suvauevot yap Ott TavTOV kai OTL ETEpov SiaAEeyecOal, TH AVTH 
TpOMW Kal Tpdc TOUS Oplopovs Emtyelpetv EvTOpNoouEv: Sei—avtEc 
yap OTL ov TAVTOV EOTLV AvApNHKOTES EodUEOa TOV OPLOLOV. OV UNV 
AVTLOTPEDEL ye TO VOV PNOEV: Ov yap ikavov TpOs TO KATAGKEvVAOAL 
TOV OPLOLOV TO Seigat TAVTOV Bv.!° 


For if we are able to argue that two things are the same or are different, in 
the same way we shall be able [euporésamen] to undertake an argument 
about the definitions [orismous]: for when we have shown that they are 
not the same thing we shall have demolished the definition. 


The definition is a complex of words embedded within and dependent 
upon the already fully structured existence of a language. What then 
can be said to be ‘logical’ about the horismos is the fact that it follows a 
method that is in essence the same as its name, coming about in terms 
of same or other (tauton/heteron), of what it is and what it is not but 
always in the same way. Definitions that do not depend on metonymy 
alone require the proximity of other words whose significations are 
similar and different. So, what is in fact going on here is that definition 
(horismos) is being defined as a grammatical complex within a language, 
and a definition of this type is ascribed to horos. What is essential to 
philosophy in this case would be the horismos, which is in a way a logos 
(logos tis), that helps us to understand the meaning of words and their 
relations with other words within a language that generates meaning, 
while the meaning of horos is deferred in the essence of the thing. 


15 Agamben (1999) 207. 
16 Ar.Top.101b39;139a24. 
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wote TO Ti Hv eival éottv dowv 6 Adyog EoTiv OPLoUds. OpLoLds 8 
éotiv ovk Gv évoua Adyw TavTO GnUaivn (mMdvtec yap av elev oi 
Adyolt 6pou EoTat yap 6vopua OTWODV AdyW, WoTE Kai 1 TALAS OpLaLoOSG 
éoTat) GAA’ Ev TIPWTOV TIVOC fj: TOLADTA 8’ gotiv Goa AgyeTat UN TH 
GAAO Kat’ GAAov A€yeoOat.”” 


So what it is to be is such that the explanation [logos] is a definition 
[horismos]. It is not definition if the name [onoma] for the explanation 
signifies the same thing (for then all explanations [logoi] would be 
definitions [horoi]; for a name could be attributed to an explanation, so 
that even ‘the Iliad’ could be a definition), but only if it is something 
primary. These should not be said the one in place of the other. 


The definition is not the name but something essential about the being 
of what is said. Therefore, substituting another name that has a similar 
meaning or explanation (logos) is not sufficient to provide a definition. 
According to Aristotle, these words should not be used interchangeably: 
explanation and homonymy are not the same thing. 

Does that mean that horos is the boundary between every word, 
not as its definition but as the essential difference between words? Is 
it the meaningful boundary between same and other upon which the 
subsequent project of definition (horismos) works to bring difference 
and similarity together? 

In the Topics, the ‘signifying word,’ logos semainon, does not merely 
point to a sign but a method, reverting immediately from the simple horos 
to the horismos; as if the horos receded into its Aristotelian ‘definition’ 
as a project of definition, of the signifying word, or the alterity of 
creating meaning in process. Reading Hegel, Derrida suggests that 
it is semiopoetics that draws opposites together in more than a point 
of confrontation, in a resolution. This is something like, in Derrida’s 
words, ‘the resolution of the sign in the horizon of the non-sign.’ For 
semiopoetics 


is a Mittelpunkt: both a central point on which all the rays of opposites 
converge, a middle point, a middle in the sense of element, of milieu, and 
also the medium point, the site where opposites pass one into the other. 8 


For Hegel this Mittelpunkt of sign-making is the ‘productive imagination,’ 
where what is one’s own (das Eigene) and what is found along the way 


17 Ar.Met.1030a5. 
18 Derrida (1982) 80. 
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(Gefundensein), the universal and Being, become one.” But we must not 
forget through all this that the horos is still localised and material and 
is not merely a sign. So, what if this site (topos) of definition can only 
maintain its path (meth-odos) and keep producing more definitions by 
virtue of already proposing a limit that is also a question of productivity 
as such? 

Aristotle gives us a definition where signifying or meaning cannot 
emerge from anything but the problem, or more precisely the raising 
of the question of what was there before, what being was. He said that 
horos is a phrase that means ‘what it is to be’ fo ti én einai (ott & Opos 
uev Adyos 6 TO Ti Eivat oOnuatvwv). It is not quite what ‘it is’, but rather 
what ‘it was’ (|v), third-person singular imperfect. Though it could also 
be from the verb ‘to say’ (nut), and in this case maybe it was ‘what it 
said it was,’ though this is unlikely. The point is that it is not that clear 
that itis what we thought it was, and in fact it might have been something 
else altogether. As Aristotle said before, when it comes to definitions, 
mostly we rub up against the different and the same (StatptBi). 

The horos thus becomes a limit, a terminus ad quem, which proposes 
the question of what essence meant before it was localised in the horos. 
And indeed, what was being before it could be defined in language, 
before it could be put into question by the logos? Any search for 
essential beginnings, for principles (archai) and for a sure foundation, 
presumes exactly that something was (TL fv) before language and 
before the question of being. In the tradition of Heidegger, we could 
say that something began as revealed, only to be concealed and come 
into question later. However, what is significant about the horos is that, 
beginning only in division, it never fully began, not as a whole arche. Its 
principal meaning is always divided. It was nothing but the problem, 
as such and in itself, of the definition of essence (einai, ‘to be’; ousia, 
‘being’) at the same time as indicating the essence of the question itself. 
It draws up that first line of division that is necessary for us to ask the 
question of definition, to distinguish between word and essence (the 
‘being’ of a thing, esse is the Latin form of the verb to be, einai). But in 
doing so, horos also resists its own definition because its essence is that 
point of difference between words, and the similarity to the material, 
both word and stone. 


19 Ibid. 
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Before the logos came along and started meaning something, did the 
horos mean nothing? That is to say, was the horos nothing but the matter 
of the sign, signifying nothing, meaningless? And is this what matter or 
substance is, that is, definition without further meaning—brute stone? 

For this reason, nothing is discovered by asking, ‘what does horos 
signify?,’ ‘what does horos mean?’ because, as Derrida explains about 
the question of the signification of signification, ‘the very question 
would have brought us to the external border of its closure.’”” And then 
there we are back on the boundary, immersed in rock assuming it does 
not matter at all. But of course the border cannot help but matter, even if 
that is all it does. The question itself, the ‘what means,’ ‘what is’ or even 
the why of metaphysics is already taking place within the confines, on 
the basis, that is, on account of a limit that proposes the meaningfulness 
of definition: horos. Horos refuses the definitive presence of any arche, 
any original, full presence since it gives definition only to the boundary 
as taking place as the split, between ousia and logos, that is however 
based upon the substance (iypostasis, that is in this case also very much 
stone), the matter that supports meaning, that must already be there in 
the raising of the question of definition. 

In the Pseudo-Platonic work titled Definitions (Opot) the horos, the 
definition, is thus defined: 


“Opoc Adyos €k Stadoptic Kai yévous ovykeivEevoc. 
Horos is a logos comprised of difference and genus.”! 


It is both composed of difference and the matter itself that signifies how 
words differ from one another. The meaning of the word horos, then, 
is the question of definition as such. It questions its own signification, 
thus throwing into question its very identification with itself. And, of 
course, this was the problem from the very beginning, when we realised 
that we cannot tell the difference between a stone and a horos unless we 
have already identified it as such, and then the difference exists in us 
first and foremost, in our division between organic and inorganic nature. 
And it was also the problem raised by the untranslatability of the horos, 
not because it does not mean ‘boundary, limit, letters, stone, landmark, 


20 Derrida (1982) 81. 
21 Pl.Def.414d10 in Plato (1972). 
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term, definition’ and so forth, but because it means the contiguity, and 
existential contingence, of the different and similar. Its meaning, or 
signifying (something else, itself) remains on the boundary as what is 
common to all these terms, and they are definable in reference to what 
they are not, as much as to what they are. As definition it is the very 
difference that they have in common, binding them and making them 
distinct. The point is that it does not cease to be one while it is the other. 
As Hegel states, ‘What is true of substances is also true of differences; for 
as synonyms they have both name and definition in common.” 

Aristotle’s Topics raises the problem of the definition of particulars, 
while in the Metaphysics it is a question of essence (ousia) in logos, it is 
also a problem of substance; as anyone would realise should an example 
of the horos come hurtling through the air to land with a thud upon his 
head. 

According to the Aristotelian definition, horos is a word whose 
meaning can be explicated by using a combination of other words, thus 
providing a similar meaning through difference. All words, when it 
comes to defining them, require us to indicate or point towards other 
words, and it is important to note that in this respect horos is just like 
any other word. It is just that what becomes apparent in the definition 
of horos is how the structure of language itself is determined by and 
dependent on this idea of horos as always indicating separation as well 
as contiguity, as if there is something alien within itself, as if it houses the 
collusion between the same and the different within its own definition. 
Is this because horos signifies the origin of writing, whether it is the stone 
that is read as the boundary-stone or the inscription or the definition 
that provides us with the essence of a thing? ‘The sign,’ states Hegel, ‘is 
some immediate intuition, representing a totally different import from 
what naturally belongs to it; it is the pyramid into which a foreign soul 
has been conveyed, and where it is conserved.” The sign, and this is its 
traditional position, comes in between the logos and the word, between 
the word and its definition. And yet, in the case of the horos the other 
words are only other words, that is, they can be defined as such because 
they must always be preceded by the split inherent to horos, hence the 
regressive definition of definition. 


22 Hegel (1894) 217 
23 Hegel (1971) 213. Cf. Derrida (1982) 83. 
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The horos as sign (inscription or raw stone) is the indication of the 
divisive force, the material intervention between horos and its definition, 
i.e. horos. It is not what horos signifies that is different or other; what it 
signifies is horos. Horos signifies what is other than horos, or to put it 
otherwise, a determined sign, a determinate or definite meaning is other 
than horos. Horos, ‘definition,’ is identical to itself only by signifying 
what it is not, that is the indefinite and the indeterminate which always 
falls to either side, of which it, horos, is the boundary. 

The definition never seems to go anywhere without regress, without 
doubling back on our words. The horos interminably raises questions 
about meaning and essence, word and substance, by placing itself in an 
identical/non-identical relation with meaning, the sign, the letter and 
inscription, the stone as such. It is the materialisation of the problem, 
marking the aporia at the heart of the structure of language, or the 
passage without passage to anywhere, only to continue through and 
on towards further problems. Horos, as Aristotle states, is a matter of 
substitution, of giving a word in place of a name (logos ant’ onomatos), 
or another word (or phrase) in place of a word (logos anti logon). That 
is, definition is necessarily a matter of substitution, as if nothing less 
than matter itself can step in to mediate the relation between words and 
their latent substitutability. Horos is peculiar as a name for the operation 
of replacing or substituting the name or word with something that has 
the potential of being both same and different. As such, it is the title that 
puts the authority of logos, the authenticity of the name into question 
every time and in this case the problem is that of all those indeterminate 
‘places’ of logic (ta topika). 

The horos demands that whatever is on either side of the sign, meets 
and joins in a relation of both same and other with the other side. 
Here the sign could be conceived as something like the Sausurrian 
bar, separating and joining at once and bringing into distinction what 
is meant and what is said, like a primeval curse that condemned our 
thoughts and our speech to be forever out of joint and our words 
always replacable. This juncture may seem accidental to language, as if 
the potential exists of actually saying what we meant if only we could 
find the right words, while in the meantime thought overflows into a 
mere trickle of language. Consequently we have a sense of alienation 
from our speech and what we mean or want to say, as if there is a 
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disjuncture between language and meaning, writing and reading. This 
(dis )juncture is horos, bringing into definition the matter with and of 
language. Needless to say, language contained the seed of its discontent 
long before any more arboreal structures were attributed it. Horos was 
there from the beginning, a stone that was read by us, whether or 
not it was written, the line of definition between the human and the 
‘natural,’ as such its meaning was already assured. But where did this 
faculty for meaning already invested in the stone come from? In terms 
of any significant meaning attributed to the stone, the distinction rests 
with us. 


The Parenthetical Horos 


To what degree does the horos in Aristotle’s work retain the substantial 
meaning of being ‘stone’ even while it performs the function of meaning 
‘definition’ or ‘determination’? Finley believed that the context of the 
stone, the actual archaeological finding, changed the word’s meaning 
so that every use of the horos became locally semantically specific. 
For example, the horos as boundary of temple lands was distinct from 
the horos that showed fiscal encumbrance, despite both being stones 
inscribed with the same word and with potentially no other noticeable 
differences. 


Whenever a Greek referred to a stone of either type, he said simply horos, 
without any qualifying adjective (or he used the related word horizo), 
because there could be no confusion between the two in context, just as 
there was no confusion between the horos as “boundary” and horos as 
“boundary stone.” 


The horos might have had different meanings, but these were not 
homonyms. All the different meanings coalesce within the same 
semantic field, or perhaps more appropriately, on the boundary of the 
same semantic field. Its reticence to be pinned down or determined by a 
single meaning derives from the ‘essence,’ the ti esti, of the word itself. 
This could be why its matter is important, why the materiality of the 
horos always remains with it: the stone has to be there, keeping things, 
and us, grounded during the attempts at definition and determination 


24 Finley (1952) 5. 
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of words and things. If horos is the convergence of sign, signifier and 
signified, word and meaning of ‘term’ or ‘definition’ as well as the 
letters inscribed, and without excepting the stone (whether inscribed or 
not), it cannot help but keep referring to itself as both identification and 
difference between word and thing, and between definition and essence. 
When we try to define it, we keep coming upon the same problem: we 
cannot help but put the term to use before we actually resolve upon its 
meaning or meanings. 

Finley bewails the reduction of the diverse functions of the horos in 
translation, though acknowledging the difficulty of finding adequate 
substitutes. He assumes that lurking somewhere behind the horos there 
is a multiplicity of meanings that not only can but must be separated 
out in order to be both understood and used. And yet, this failure to 
adequately distinguish in translation the differences of meaning and 
use that adhere to the horos does of course reinforce the fact that in 
Greek these are different non-divisible aspects of the one term. That 
it remains one word means that if it engenders any effect upon us, it 
should certainly be that of pure perplexity, arriving as we do at the 
limit of meaningful definition or determination. And what does the 
horos signify if not the problem of arriving at the limit of determination 
or definition? 

Perhaps the very difference that is underscored by its Latinate 
translations (definition, determination) is inherent to the horos—not 
yet arrived at philosophy’s finale, nor quite deified, as if it represents 
the tendency to abstract (de-) from ontology to find its resolution in the 
question of either being or logos, but struggles to bring them together. 
The Romans resolved the problem by deifying the boundary (between 
being and language) as the god Terminus. Not only has Terminus lost 
his divinity in our eyes, but he has been reformed into the central station 
of our comings and goings, the electric opening to the possibility to 
further circuits, or the end point, pure and simple. 

Assuming, then, that there’s more than mere difference of spelling 
between these Latinate variations of the horos, could these undertakings 
lead us somewhere other than back to the horos? To somewhere else, 
an alibi of sorts, where the intention would presumably be to breach 
the horos or to define it, to understand the limit or to transcend it? The 
work of horos is definition. But why ‘work’? Is the desire to define words 
what motivates philosophy, its determinative ontological impetus? Or 
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is it, more accurately, its ontological impotence? As Hegel states in his 
preface, 


to judge a thing that has substance and solid worth is quite easy, 
to comprehend it is much harder, and to blend judgement and 
comprehension in a definitive description is the hardest thing of all.” 


How does whosoever it is go about defining this hardest thing? Is the 
‘hardest thing,’ das schwerste, the matter with philosophy, the probably 
phallic preoccupation, and the idée fixe of determining philosophy itself? 
According to Hegel it is to be found only in philosophy’s actualisation 
as science. The definition of the ‘hardest thing of all’ (already achieved 
by Hegel in his preface) is brought to fulfilment and actualised when 
the philia of philosophy is revoked by philosophy as a science. That is, 
when the coming night requires that we light the hard lamps of reason 
and no longer do it for the love of it, but because we know what it is. 
Is this a problem of desire or volition, as Hegel implies, ‘freed from 
the material’?”° Does philosophy find satisfaction in wisdom in the 
absence of love, and its praxis and poiésis? And yet the determination to 
follow these desires or the desire to determine is aroused though never 
satisfied in philosophy, which takes place in the hours of leisure, in the 
space between production and reproduction. But must that mean that 
this space is infertile, insubstantial, and the work it engenders is abstract 
and lacks materiality? What is the difference between, on the one hand, 
occupation and love, and on the other their products, object and subject? 
What difference, in effect, is there between substance and logos other 
than their determinations, that is to say, definition itself? 

Here in the earlier pages of Hegel’s preface to the Phenomenology 
of Spirit, and nowhere else in the work, there is a brief encounter with 
the horos. Placed in the original text in the Roman alphabet, it is even 
capitalised in good Germanic form, as if Hegel could not help but retain 
the letter’s material trace in the inscribed stone even when engaging 
with the most abstract or conceptual determination. The horos, shielded 
by parentheses from any reference to its lithic counterpart, is introduced 
as the object upon which the Romantics concentrate their contemptuous 
gaze. 


25 Hegel (1977) 3. Cf. Hegel (2006) 5. 
26 Hegel (1969) 13-14. 
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Dieses prophetische Reden meint gerade so recht im Mittelpunkt und 
der Tiefe zu bleiben, blickt verachtlich auf die Bestimmtheit (den Horos) 
und halt sich absichtlich von dem Begriffe und der Notwendigkeit 
entfernt, als von der Reflexion, die nur in der Endlichkeit hause. 


Still less must this complacency which abjures Science claim that such 
rapturous haziness is superior to Science. This prophetic talk supposes 
that it is staying right in the centre and in the depths, looks disdainfully 
at determinateness (Horos), and deliberately holds aloof from Notion 
and Necessity as products of that reflection which is at home only in the 
finite.?” 


Ironically, if the romantics had gazed upon the horos, lying on its side, 
overgrown with chicory and chamomile in the shadow of the ravaged 
Parthenon I am sure they would have been thrilled. A textual confusion 
in regards to what remains of this ruin infiltrating the text of Hegel is 
worth noting. In the German text, the horos is parenthetical (den Horos). 
In the translation by Miller, the Greek word occurs capitalised in Latin 
script (Horos), while in the translation by Baille it is, oddly enough, 
transcribed back into the Greek (6p0¢).”* In the German text of the Felix 
Meiner Verlag edition, it is given in Latin script with the German article. 
It would appear that the horos is already influencing the translation 
not of meaning but of the letters themselves, with the ambiguity 
of transliteration. What is the original: those Greek letters read by 
Hegel in the text of Aristotle and adopted by Baille but which leave 
out the capitalised ‘H’ that was read upon the stone? Or is it the term 
reinscribed in the Hegelian German having passed through a Roman 
heritage, inadvertently reinventing the archaic ‘H’? Obviously the horos 
itself problematises this notion of an authentic writing. If this small 
extract is supposed to direct us toward finitude through determination, 
the translation once again obscures the clarity of such a path. Taken all 
together, the texts themselves betray the claim to a determined science 
through language, providing us with the textual proof of the problem of 
‘naming’ (and after all is this said in the name of ‘Spirit’ or ‘Mind,’ nous 
or anima, or is Geist something else entirely? ). 

But it does seem like an odd place to reference the horos, especially 
given its significance within Aristotelian logic. For Hegel, parenthetical 


27 Hegel (2006) 9; Hegel (1977) 6. 
28 Hegel (2003) 6; Hegel (1977) 6. 
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“determinateness’ (Horos) intervenes in the German text, has an end and 
aim, and is consistent with philosophy as a science tracing its history 
from Aristotle. It is the task of logic to provide determinations with 
their concept, to translate them into concepts, one might almost say, to 
relocate or remove (abstract) them to the middle point. The horos comes 
into the text this once and then never resurfaces, and yet what Hegel 
calls a mittelpunkt remains as something like a place-saver for the horos. 
As Hegel states in his Science of Logic, 


since the real difference belongs to the extremes, this middle term is only the 
abstract neutrality, the real possibility of those extremes; it is as it were, the 
theoretical element of the concrete existence of chemical objects, of their 
process and its result. In the material world water fulfils the function of 
this medium; in the spiritual world, so far as the analogue of such a relation 
has a place there, the sign in general, and more precisely language is to be 
regarded as fulfilling that function. [my emphasis] ” 


For Hegel ‘only what is completely determined is at once exoteric, 
comprehensible, and capable of being learned and appropriated by all.’ 
Determination is really what is at issue in the Logic, even though the 
horos does not appear as such. Determination is in fact the ‘real issue,’ the 
search for that middle position that remains ever the same that would 
provide both method and content for the work of logic (or a philosophy 
that has exhausted the love of wisdom). 


[T]he real issue [die Sache selbst] is not exhausted by stating it as an aim, 
but by carrying it out, nor is the result the actual whole, but rather the 
result together with the process through which it came about.*! 


Once we’ve achieved a state of satisfaction, we want to remember how 
we got there. The question that Hegel entertains and that the Romantics 
spurn is then how one can arrive at what is definite (horos) from the 
same place, beginning here at home in the finite? Or must we concede 
the logic of the Irish joke, that if it is there that we want to be going 
to, we ought not to be starting from here? Such determinations must, 
according to Hegel, be freed for use. The bonds that hold them might be 
a not purely conceptual presence in material life. 


29 Hegel (1969) 729. 
30 Derrida (1982) 80. 
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In real life, it is then a matter of making use of the thought determinations. 
From the honor of being contemplated for their own sake, such 
determinations are debased to the position of serving in the creation and 
exchange of ideas required for the hustle and bustle of social life. They 
are in part used as abbreviations, because of their universality. Indeed, 
what an infinite host of particulars relating to external existence and to 
action are summed up in a representation, for instance, of battle, war, 
nation, or of sea and animal, etc.!°? 


If we return to Aristotle (who is both here at home with us and 
somewhere else entirely), we see that for him the real issue is the 
question of defining being, or substance; it is the problem of definition 
itself. It ‘led those who questioned along the way and compelled them 
to the search’ (AUTO TO Tpdyua WSomoiNnoEV AvTOIS Kai cUVNVayKAGE 
¢ntetv). For Aristotle as for Hegel this is neither ‘real’ nor an ‘issue.’* If 
it must be considered in translation, that is as a matter of translation, 
the only ‘thing’ that Sache has in common with pragma is the ‘same.’ The 
thing itself (die Sache selbst /AUTO TO TPAYUQ) raises the same problem 
(aporia) or the problem of the same—tiv év bANS eidet AceyouEevny, 
that is what the matter is. Kind of. 

Giving one of his favourite examples, of the concave shaped versus 
the snub nose, Aristotle states that the ‘essence’ (whatever that is), the 
tl €0T of things must be sought and defined (Cntetv kai OpieoGat) in 
relation to matter, not without matter (un dvev Thc BANS). Or, to return 
to Hegel, it is the limit or difference between the lifeless thing, bare matter 
or a ‘corpse,’ and the perfect living form. Aristotle and Hegel, then, have 
something in common. They have a common term, and the same thing 
propels the hunt and remains as the hunter’s companion. This ‘thing,’ 
then, must be the same as its definition—it is given and what is given is 
what continues to need determination (horizesthai). Although this thing 
seems to come out of nowhere, and then ‘walk alongside’ (sym-baino), 
Aristotle (and here he is at one with Hegel) would argue that this is no 
accident (symbebekos). The organic unity ‘in which truth exists can only 
be the scientific system of such truth,’ which for Hegel is determined by 
the word Gestalt, for Aristotle the symbiosis between morphé and physis.* 


32 Hegel (1969) 14-15. 
33 Ar.Met.984a19. 
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Once the determination is formulated and the term emptied of meaning, 
the search propels the philosopher onto further determinations. 

And yet there is still something missing that would provide the 
substance for this work of bringing to definition, a tool of sorts, but a tool 
that must do a double duty, just as the arrow is provident of nutrition and 
harbinger of death, as in Herakleitos’s aphorism ‘the name of the bow is 
life, its work is death’ (TOL OUV TOEWL GVO Bios, Epyov Sé BAvatoc).* 
That is, something whose name concurs with its work or activity. We 
are looking for something that is properly aphoristic, something that 
defines itself and is divided off from everything else (apo-horizo) but 
is not therefore discrete (didrismenon). We might say the search is for 
‘perfect definition.’ Is this why Nietzsche turned to the aphorism as the 
short, sweet answer to the question of form and method in philosophy? 

The task of philosophy is to work upon each term so closely in order 
to find a definition that corresponds exactly with its substance that in 
the end the word itself is worn away, leaving nothing but what is left 
over, an abstraction that necessarily must also be subjected in turn. This 
is what Derrida calls the general economy of the philosophical text, 
the re-examination over and again of the same terms that are thereby 
simultaneously worn away and, in the history of philosophy, acquire too 
much interest.” Definitions abound and tend to circle about in the same 
place. Already we can feel the pull of the agora where certain stones are 
turned to profit and provide the outlines for denominative evaluations. 
Given that the Categories is the principal work of determination, 
we should have a glimpse of the intrinsic part played by the horos in 
the name itself which is situated quite unexpectedly in the agora 
(Katnyopiat, kata- agora) as the theoretical task of drawing up accounts 
(au logisamenos) of speaking and intercourse (agoreud).** In Adorno’s 
words, ‘nothing escapes the market-place,’ and this holds emphatically 
in the philosophical work of definition.” 


“Opoc 5€ Tot UEv amo Stavoiac EvTedexeia ylyVOLEVOD Ek TOD SUVAUEL 
Ovtos, 6TaV BOVANVEVTOS yiyvNnTAl UNPEVOS KWAVOVTOG THV EKTOG,”” 
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The horos of that which comes to be in actuality by intention out of being 
in potentiality, comes to be if, when the thing is willed, nothing outside 
of it prevents this. 


For Aristotle, definition in conjunction with the stone, a by-product of 
a willed becoming, is not actually found in nature. Why? Aside from 
the fact that the Greeks had no concept of nature, as we do today, it 
was because matter (hylé) is aoristé, like suffering it rejects such terms 
of definition. Aristotle says that both matter and suffering (pathé) are 
indeterminate (aorista).*1 And yet do we not give form to matter (form 
does not reproduce itself: ‘men produce men, bedsteads do not produce 
bedsteads’)?“* We give expression to suffering because we are all bound 
up in determination so that our determination to draw up boundaries 
comes to be read (by us) in the world around us, as our point of 
resistance against a world where all is in flux. 


TO & dmetpov f TO adUvatov SteAOeiv TH UN MEdvKEVaL SilEvaL, 
Kadamep 1) dwvn adpatos, TO dte€F0Sov Exov ATEAEUTHTOV, HO 
LLOALG, FY 6 TEmuUKOS EXEL UN Exel SlEFoSov Ff MEpac: Ett MpooVEoet 
adatpéoet fh dudw.* 


The infinite [apeiron] is either that which cannot be traversed (just as 
sound is by nature invisible); or that which admits endless traverse; 
or scarcely admits of traverse; or, though it would naturally admit of 
traverse [diexodon] or limit [peras], does not do so. Whether in addition, 
subtraction or both. 


So the horos permits the traversal between what is indeterminable and 
what is determined by drawing up the boundaries of definition (in us) 
without establishing an adamant barrier. It marks the place where we 
get stuck (aporia) and must go on asking (diaporésai); even infinity comes 
to its diexodos in a determined refusal to suffer limit and definition and 
this is where we assume ourselves as subjects of our own experience. As 
Adorno puts it, 


where the thought transcends the bonds it tied in resistance—there is its 
freedom. Freedom follows the subject’s urge to express itself. The need 
to lend a voice to suffering is a condition of all truth. For suffering is 
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objectivity that weighs upon the subject; its most subjective experience, 
its expression, is objectively conveyed.* 


The human being experiences movement passively, subjected to its 
motion, subjected to the necessities of (human) nature, the becoming 
and corruption of the environment, the rotation of the heavenly bodies 
and so forth. And yet human beings also experience themselves as 
separate, beyond this eternal flux but only because we have the potential 
to draw such distinctions, to infer that the boundaries and limits we 
experience are natural, already within us as our ‘nature.’ And so, they 
are written in us as much as they are written in the world around us. 

Therefore, that distinction, which is found in the horismos between 
same and other, suddenly takes place on an entirely different site and 
scale. It is no longer the assimilation of the other into the same that 
Levinas diagnosed as the violence of ontology, the autarchy of the I and 
the betrayal of the ethical relation.* Definition is, rather, the obligation 
or the responsibility of recognising a still greater limit before a greater 
other, an absolute other that is ontologically irreducible to the same, 
what could be said to be the real limit or horos.** We could say, then, that 
here the chief definition of the horos is inescapable, it is the limit that 
human life is confronted by in the face of the desire for the divinity of 
the other. 


On the Horizon of Temporality 


The horizon as a notion and problem for philosophy could have originated 
in the determinative horos as it appears in Aristotle. Before modern 
philosophy, horos was already structuring the experience both of language 
and the actual world for the Ancient Greeks, especially in the setting of 
the Athenian market and Athenian imperialist expansion, where the 
problem of boundaries (or their transgression) became at once politically 
and philosophically charged. It is at the very least interesting to consider 
that for ancient philosophy it was the horos, boundary and stone, that was 
in some sense the determining element for the linguistic experience of 
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the world, while in modern philosophy a derivative of the same word, 
expanded to the edge of our vision, plays ‘the all-determining role’ in the 
theory of horizon-intentionality.” To put it simply, you cannot take the on 
(the essence or ‘being’) out of the horizon, even when defining it (horos). 

In Hegel’s History of Philosophy, ‘determinations’ abound and are 
clearly associated with the principal task of defining everything from 
Aristotle’s Organon to his Metaphysics. 


The Categories (katnyopiat), of which the first work treats, are 
the universal determinations, that which is predicated of existent 
things (KaTNyopettat): as well that which we call conceptions of the 
understanding, as the simple realities of things. This may be called an 
ontology, as pertaining to metaphysics; hence these determinations also 
appear in Aristotle’s Metaphysics.* 


But which ‘determination’ proliferates into ontology? Do the horos and 
the horismos perform differently in the dénouement from categorical 
determination to the ontological undertaking? And what does it signify 
that we cannot translate the horos or the horismos in their pure Latinate 
form (fines, terminus), but always as definite, determined? That is, without 
the de- of the absolute or the divinity (deus), that awe prefixed to the 
terror (5€0¢) that resounds in destruction? Certainly, these translations 
keep us at a distance from the boundary, but they also seem to push us 
off (de-) the path of pure ontology, as if the Roman god Terminus had 
taken upon himself the responsibility for maintaining a certain awed 
distance before the horos, binding our definitions and determinations 
with an interminable slip toward a deontological stance, especially 
when it comes to approaching linguistic boundaries. And yet there is 
something evocative about the horismos. Like an echo of a call to action 
(socialism, communism, nationalism, fascism) the horismos prompts 
movement, a kind of impetus found in saying regardless of form and 
content. Heidegger picks up on the project of definition. 


The question asks about being. What does being mean? Formally, the 
answer is: Being means this and that. The question seeks an answer 
which determines something which is somehow already given in the 
very questioning. The question is what is called a question of definition.” 
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According to Heidegger the ‘being-in-the-world of the human being 
is determined in its ground through its speaking.”° In his seminar on 
the Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy, Heidegger cannot resist 
the temptation to define this ground as his terminologically inherited 
square metre of Greek soil. 


We want to understand what definition means by questioning back to 
what it meant for the Greeks, for Aristotle. (Optoudc: “circumscription,” 
“delimitation.” ‘Optoudc: Adyog ovoiac. What is meant by Adyos, by 
ovota, by Adyos ovoiac?* 


Are these questions bound to birth some kind of substantial resolution? 
The solution that is found in Heidegger is the return to the Greek, the 
return to the Aristotelian problem of determination: ‘what is this AOyoc? 
It is the fundamental determination of the being of the human being as 
such.’* Thus Heidegger also comes to the conclusion that each word 
relates interminably to the other. For Heidegger it is the word logos that 
bears the brunt of human determinism, rather than the horos or the 
horismos. And yet, he can project a limit, his project of determination. 
The horismos is then different from the logos insofar as it is also ‘the title 
for Aristotelian fundamental research—or, more precisely, for Greek 
fundamental research as such—the basic concept per se, the term.’* 

So here we are back at the beginning, to what should be a clear 
determination of the horos, both title and work. As it was for Aristotle, 
so for Heidegger, the (re)search presents itself as a knot or bond that we 
must follow; ‘What is pre-given is a bond that is indeterminate as to content 
but determinate as to the way of actualization.™ And yet, this term is 
not as it appears. Heidegger is not talking about the horos; he is talking 
about the project of definition giving ground to philosophy itself: ‘If it is 
genuine, a concretely determined problematic of philosophical research 
will run in its own directedness to the end, an end philosophy as such 
must have made fast for itself.’°° The way is, of course, the diaporésai 
made concrete in the posing of the question of definition (as the 
question of being). “Optopos is a Adyos, a “speaking” about something, 
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an addressing of the matter “itself in that which it is,” Ka®’ auto.’ 
For Heidegger, this project of definition becomes the basic horizon of 
metaphysics. Belittling its nominative ancestor, horos, the horizon 
takes shape from the present participle of the verb horizo (OpiGw) and 
henceforth takes prominence as that which provides the outline of our 
world, our horizon. And with the horizon, the Greek horismos ceases to 
feature for Heidegger. 

Heidegger never wrote a chapter on the horizon as such, almost as if 
he took it and its connection to the Aristotelian notion of ‘determining’ 
(horismos) for granted (it might be the original ‘gift’ -es gibt- upon which 
all determinations were thereafter based). It is important to remember 
that the Greeks needed to clarify the horizon by articulating the circle 
in addition to the determining participle, 6 Tob OpiCovtosg KUKAOG, 6 
Opifwv KUKAOG.” In a way the addition of the circle serves to expand 
the horos exponentially, but also to limit it, insofar as it forecloses its 
claim to the substantial, the lithic horos. Unlike so many of his concepts, 
Heidegger’s horizon is not an immediate adoption of the Greek term; 
in using the word he is making explicit reference to a more widely used 
notion of the horizon. 

Mediaeval European thought used the idea of the horizon as 
indicative of the boundary between the spiritual and human spheres, 
and although the horizon was a notion used in modern interpretations 
as an epistemological boundary opening onto human knowledge, as 
an idea it nonetheless remained largely a metaphor.® It is significant 
that Husserl, while retaining the idea of the horizon in its broadest 
sense as ‘what consciousness co-intends in such a way that what is 
co-intended determines the sense of appearing objectivities,’ ceased to 
use it as a metaphor for human experience.” For Husserl, the horizon 
is a perceptual notion of an object’s twofold horizon, inner and outer. 
The inner horizon is constituted of the potential perception of an object 
from all angles; an object’s outer horizon is extendible indefinitely 
through the object’s relation to other objects, and these others’ relation 
to others and so on. Here the indefinite extendability of the horizon is 
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glimpsed in the object itself—as phenomenon—hence the horizon is 
defined as the outer extreme of our relation with the phenomenal world 
and simultaneously defines our co-existence with objects; ‘horizon 
is a structure of determination that predelineates the purview within 
which each and every phenomenon appears.’ The horizon is ‘intuitive 
emptiness’ given and inseparable from intuitive fullness; it structures 
and is the structure of our experience in the world. 

Where the horizon is normally experienced as a line, demarcated 
according to the objects which are within it—that within the perceptual 
field from here to there, or more generally still, an extendable limit, 
something to transcend— for the later Heidegger the horizon remains a 
limit, but a limit whose significance lies on the other side. The ‘horizon, 
the sphere of the constant that surrounds man, is not a wall shutting 
man off; the horizon is transparent; it points beyond to what is not made 
fast, to what becomes and can become, to the possible.’*' Upon the 
appearance of objects, and according to representational, calculative 
thinking, the being of the horizon is experienced only as a plane, 
this side that faces us of the surrounding ‘openness.’ Gegnet, a term 
awkwardly but perhaps necessarily translated as ‘that-which-regions, 
is ‘an abiding expanse which, gathering all, opens itself, so that in it 
openness is halted and held, letting everything merge in its own resting.’ 
Heidegger seeks to shift this experience of the horizon into a relation, a 
suspension of ‘calculative thinking,’ through ‘meditative thinking’ (less 
thinking more thanking). This suspension is also a matter of space, or 
temporality, because meditative thinking maintains the ‘openness’ that 
lets the horizon be ‘releasement to that-which-regions’ (Gelassenheit zur 
Gegnet).° By having recourse to Heidegger’s earlier texts, a different 
concept of the horizon can be found—one that is not subordinated, as it 
is in the Conversation, to the more fundamental concept of Gegnet. 

Horizons proliferate in Being and Time. On the first page, we are 
presented with the schema of the horizon as the possibility of ontological 
interpretation, in the form of a simile. ‘Our provisional aim is the 
Interpretation of Time as the possible horizon for any understanding 
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whatsoever of Being.’™ In the final sentence on the last page we are again 
presented with the question of the horizon as something like a metaphor 
for time, ‘Does time manifest itself as the horizon of Being?’ What links 
temporality with the horizon, ‘has something like a horizon’?® The 
answer can be addressed by his deference to the Greek ‘determination’ 
witnessed in his peculiar attempts to translate early Greek philosophy 
in its most material aspect, which is not to say a ‘literal translation.’ 
Heidegger’s project of determination was undertaken under the aegis of 
an attempt to get to the ‘root’ of matters, the question of determination 
as such. 

Hence, the similitude between temporality and horizon is represented 
in the grammatical form, so appropriately named, of the infinitive 
opicery, ‘that radical “determining” that occurs at the interface between 
language and being.’” The possibility, or more precisely, the potentiality, 
of determining provides the whereupon (woraufhin), out of where (von 
wo aus), the whence, dependent upon which the question of being is to 
be posed.” ‘The prefiguration of horizons is but an alternative way of 
describing a foreshadowed structure of the hermeneutic situation.’® This 
location is the horizon; a horizonal-schema delineated in Heidegger’s 
ecstatic translation of German into three basic Latinate tenses, a final task 
which remained incomplete. Hence the whence of temporality, the vor 
von, originates not only in the horizon as limit but in the determination 
(horismos) as such, where logos is the first horizon of being. 

By means of horismos translated as ‘circumscription,’ ‘delimitation,’ 
Heidegger determined to seek in Aristotle the ‘indigenous character’ 
of the concept: ‘We will have to seek out the indigenous character of 
conceptuality [...] We will have to consult the way the Greek conceptuality 
and its indigenous character look.’ Determination provides the ground 
of ontology, appropriating the Aristotelian task of definition as the 
first step—and the onward march—of the diaporésai. However, there 
is a significant slip here toward horismos, which in Aristotle is the pre- 
determined project of definition. Itis here that Heidegger finds his worauf, 
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his scene between the rising and setting (concealment-unconcealment) 
sun (of being). Within this horiz-on (the defined being) he discovers 
a land of ontological neutrality, rooting his philosophy to the ground, 
giving his inquiry a foundation. 

The coming to be of terms is expressed in an economic formula 
and relates to what Heidegger calls the ‘customary meaning’ of ousia, 
‘property, possession and goods, household, estate.’” 


A determinate concrete context is discovered, seen anew for the first 
time—the word is missing, the word is coined together with the matter. An 
expression that was not at hand may immediately become a term, which 
later dissipates by entering into the general currency and ordinariness of 
speaking.” 


This is the basis of Heidegger’s economy where the ground for other 
concepts is prefigured in determination as the logos of ousia. 


The multifariousness of meaning of ovoid is therefore not treated here 
for its own sake, but rather always only in the direction of the proper 
appropriation of matter, i.e., the understanding of what is addressed in 
Oplouds as Adyos.” 


That determination is autochthonous, and that it can be discovered 
by returning to the place of its ‘conception’ betrays an appropriative 
desire. That said, the horos does have an intimate relation with the Greek 
soil, and in itself it is never far away from the economic and the legal 
bounds of possession. The law of the letter can be said to be exactly 
this estrangement or alienation written into the experience of time, 
denoting an elsewhere, an other origin, the fact of natality as the first 
disconnection with place, that is the prohibition against the ‘return to 
the ground of definition.’ But when it comes to horos, the ground is 
always obfuscated by the stone. We have already seen that whatever 
was described in the horos was already inscribed in the lost figuration of 
the letter’s migration, describing the horos just as the rising and setting 
sun outlines the horizon. 

On the one hand, then, with Hegel, we have the preference for the 
Notion or Concept as determination taking shape; on the other, with 
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Heidegger we have definition as return to the ‘soil’ of determination. In 
both cases, horismos is appropriated into the work of thinking about being 
projected (into past and future). Can we overlook the appropriation of 
determination as the common ground of the human being? 


Material Interventions 


It is the task of theoretical first philosophy to determine such limits, to 
find the definition of being as such (ousia). Itis a project of differentiation 
between the immediate identification of being with its name. The 
conjunction as in the statement of the subject ‘Being as in being,’ 6vtoc f{ 
év, or dv ff Ov (absurdly translated into Latin as ‘being qua being’) best 
describes this project since it is being that is presumed in the question 
(what is being?), but the method is speculative or theoretical, mepi 
Xwptota kai akivnta, ‘concerning whatever is separate and immobile.’ 
Metaphysics first names ‘being’ and then identifies it with itself through 
what it is not but resembles, in this case, a letter (eta, f))—a letter that 
breaks into identification (between being to either side) and interrupts 
this otherwise pure reduplication with similarity and difference. 

This is none other than the name and work begun in the Categories 
as the project of definition and completed in the Metaphysics, in the 
‘determination’ of substance as ‘separate’ (XWpPloTOv). Aristotle 
frequently uses the word onoma where we would expect horos, ‘term’— 
the name of being and not being.” If anything can both be and not be— 
and this is the problem posed by potentiality—what causes them to be 
the one and not the other? Or, what is the difference, actually, between 
being and not being, eivat Kai ur eivat? Aesthetically speaking, one 
could say it is the un, the ‘not.’ Is it not a peculiarity that negation or 
deprivation expressed in the logos does not take something away from 
a positive but on the contrary requires a supplement, a-, UN, not, 
etc.? Privation, being a privation of substance is dependent upon a 
precedent definition that it can modify (this should put us in mind of 
the impotentiality inherent in potentiality): ‘privation is negation from a 
determined (or defined) genus,’ the absence of horos.” But there is also 
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the conjunction ‘and,’ in which case the question always takes a twofold 
form, ‘both and not.’ The name for being presents an aporia, while the 
conjunctions and disjunctions of language move across the plurality of 
aporiai. 

That Aristotle presents metaphysics as the problem of the categories 
between language and thought is the subject of Derrida’s critical article 
on Benveniste’s thesis that the categories ‘present different aspects, 
depending on whether they are categories of thought or language.’”” 
This is an alleged opposition, which is, of course, the very subject of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics since the question of being, TO Ti fv etvat, is 
discussed in correspondence with the statement that ‘being is said many 
ways,’ TOAAaXHs A€yeTtat TO Sv. But is the chdriston, the ‘separate,’ 
not a (product of) logos? Is it a name given to substance (ousia) that 
distinguishes it from everything else? So that ov8Ev yap TMV GAAWV 
XWPloTOV ~oTL Tapa tiv ovoiav, ‘none of the other [categories] 
are separate except substance,’ yet everything must be said to have 
substance to be a subject.’ To find the substance of a thing is supposed to 
complete the task Derrida calls ‘usury,’ of wearing away and abstracting 
terms.” In this case the ‘separate’ (choriston) is at once the ‘substance 
of substance’ and the activity of philosophy. Put otherwise, it is natural 
(KATA MUOLV) that things have substance, but it is only the form that 
is ‘by nature’ (Uoet). Nature is form (opr), while its kind of form 
(etS0¢) is not separate from it except in language (ov YWPLoTOV Ov GAN’ 
f) Kata TOV Adyov).® Substance as such comprises an aporia (&xet 5€ 
TO ouuBaivov amopiav) that has to do entirely with ‘definition.’ The 
taking shape of nature as substance thus brings into definition the aporia 
of their separation and drives first philosophy as/to its determination. 
It is therefore the task of philosophy to explain the apparent accident of 
this aporia. 

If there is only one ‘definition’ of substance (ousia), substance could 
not be said to be the determination of anything but itself (f] udvov 
ovoiac eivat dpov f wdAtota).* Hence the definition, horos, marks the 
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twofold task, the ‘problem’ (aporia) of definition and its formulation 
or expression in logos which leads to further problems (diaporiai): 
definition as such both can and cannot be, yes and no. The reason for 
this ambiguity is that substance is said to be of two kinds, the synolon 
(the composition of word or description and matter) and the logos. But if 
there is a logos of a substance, it would be separate to the substance, that 
is, it would be separate only as logos. While if the description, logos, and 
the form (eidos) were separate from the substance, this would be an idea 
(the so-called ‘third man’ theory). 


610 Sei, THV TPOS Gpov STaVv Tic OPiCNnTat TL TOV Kad’ ExaoTOV, UN 
ayvoeiv Ott dei Avatpeiv gotlv: ov yap évdéxeTal OpioacBat ovsdé 
6n id€av ovSenuiav goTtLv Opicoacbal. TAV yap Kad’ ExaoTov 1 idéa, 
wc daoi, Kai ywptot: dvayKatov Sé é Ovoudtwv eivat TOV Adyov, 
Ovoua & ov mMoujoet O OplCdpEVoS (Gyvwotov yap gotal, TA 6 
KEivEVa KOLVG Tiolv: AvayKn dpa OmdpyxELv Kai GAAW Tadta: oiov ei 
TL GE OPioalto, CHov Epei ioxvov f AevKOV 1 ETEPOV TL O Kai GAAW 
UMApéEt. 


Therefore in cases relating to definition [horizétai], when we are trying 
to define any individual, we must not fail to realise that our definition 
may always be upset; because it is impossible to define (horizesthai) these 
things. Nor, indeed, can any Idea be defined; for the Idea is an individual, 
as they say, and separable; and the formula must consist of words, and 
the man who is defining must not coin a word, because it would not 
be comprehensible. But the words which are in use are common to all 
the things which they denote; and so they must necessarily apply to 
something else as well. E.g., if a man were to define you, he would say 
that you are an animal which is lean or white or has some other attribute, 
which will apply to something else as well. 


The problem with determining any definition is that one is compelled 
to use other words, and therefore, on the one hand, the definition 
always crosses over into other definitions as being reliant on these 
other words, along with all the baggage that comes with them. And 
on the other hand, the problem of determination simply allows one 
to continue into other problems of determination (and this is what 
is expressed by the verb diaporesai). Aristotle, who cannot accept the 
Platonic Ideas, solves this aporia by referring to incomposite substance 
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as being ‘in potentiality,’ while it is only substance composite with 
logos that is separate absolutely. 


éott & ovoia TO UmoKEipEvov, GAAWSs UEV FLAN (UANV SE A€yw F 
ur) T65e TL OVOa évepyeia SuvaueEt éoti TOSE TL), GAAWS 8’ 6 Adyoc 
Kal | Lopon, 6 TSE TL OV TH AdyYW YWPLOTOV EOTLV: TPITOV SE TO Ek 
TOUTWYV, OV yévEctc LOVOU Kai MOOG EoTL Kai YWPLOTOV ATADC: TOV 
yap kata TOV Adyov OVOLOV ai LEV ai &’ ov. * 

And the substrate is substance; in one sense matter (by matter I mean 
that which is not in actuality, but is potentially, an individual thing); 
and in another the word and shape (which is an individual thing and 
is separate in speech); and thirdly there is the combination of the two, 
which alone admits of generation and decay, and is separate absolutely— 
for of substances according to their word some are separate and some 
are not. 


This definition for substance as choriston, ‘separate,’ can be understood 
first and foremost in relation to contraries. As he says, substance has 
no contrary (Umapxet dé Taic ovotats Kai TO UNndSev avtais évavtiov 
eivat) that would provide it with something from which to differ.** But 
this is not what is particular ({8tov Tf\s OVataG) to substance (quantity 
also has no contrary). What is particular to substance is that ‘while 
remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable of admitting 
contrary qualities,’ (1) 5& ye ovoia év kai TAVTOV ApLOUG Ov SektiKOvV 
TOV Evavtiwv eotiv).* Itis its sameness that distinguishes and separates 
it, such that by changing itself, it can receive contraries, assimilating 
what is other to the same. But does this similarity, or identification with 
itself, mean that substance is one and the same (&v kai TAUTOV)? 

It cannot be, and this is exactly why Aristotle calls or names substance 
the choriston. Because the work of defining it is without substance, 
‘always away beyond it’ (choris, ‘without’ -on, ‘being’). Or is it because 
substance is indeterminable? By making division (chdrizein) possible, is 
it the prospect of definition itself? Does the choriston give substance to 
the potential conjunction of logos and substance? 

According to Levinas, choriston ‘is the definition of freedom: to 
maintain oneself against the other, despite every relation with the other to 
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ensure the autarchy of the I.’* In the name ‘chériston’ the relation between 
the contraries is resolved into a singular and separate reduction to the 
same. Perhaps the choriston was a terminological ‘solution’ or release 
(euporia or lysis) to the interminable confrontation between Socratic 
contraries. That is, it is the essential step that would allow us, not in 
spite of our dialectic, but by means of it, to arrive at a logical conclusion 
that could resemble the thing itself (truth). This is the real issue, the 
reduction of the thing itself not to a common factor, but to the same thing 
from Aristotle to Hegel. Regardless of how each individual manipulates 
it, the thing itself remains the same, separate, the immaterial pledge 
of freedom, a ‘place’ (topos) of definition that prefigures the answer 
to the question posed in the absolute identification of Cartesian doubt 
between the question and the questioner. As Levinas states, ‘Western 
philosophy has most often been an ontology: a reduction of the other 
to the same by interposition of a middle and neutral term that ensures 
the comprehension of being.’*” Here philosophy might just succeed as a 
science but only because the erotic play of two has been replaced by the 
autonomous hegemony of the one. 

And the truth of this self-identification is achieved in mathematics, 
where the indiscretion of auto-philo-sophy (love of one’s own wisdom, 
or the knowledge of the same) is isolated in situ, freed from the bonds 
of pre-determined heteronomy. Pure mathematics, says Aristotle, deals 
with all things alike (f) 5€ kaQ6Aov mao@v Kot). This might be 
because mathematics as a field of thought is extracted from the material. 
According to Aristotle it is because the objects of its study, numbers, 
have no common term or boundary (horos). 


TOV HEV yap od ApLOLOD Lopiwv ovseic EoTL KOLVOC pos, Tpds Ov 
OVLVAGNTEL TA LOPLA AUTOS, Oiov Ta MévTE Ei EoTL THV SEKA LOPLOV, 
TPO OVSEva KOLVOV SpoV oUVaTTEL TA TEVTE Kai TA TEVTE, AAAA 
Stwptotat.*® 


In the case of the parts of a number, there is no common boundary [koinos 
horos| at which they join. For example: two fives make ten, but the two 
fives have no common boundary, but are separate; the parts three and 
seven also do not join at any boundary. 


86 Levinas (1969) 47. 
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It is no coincidence that the proponents of mathematics are modern-day 
Platonists; something has to be out there as the other but that comes to 
us, touches us, it might even dawn upon us as a ‘movement’ or e-vent, 
coming from somewhere else. In mathematics the joint is there, but its 
community is lacking. Numbers can get it on with one another, break 
up, get back together, get others involved, but throughout all this, 
they remain distinct and unchanged. There is a promiscuity here that 
is, however, not social; numbers are not communal but atavistic. The 
truth of mathematics then can be ‘defined’ as freedom exactly because 
it shares no ‘common boundary’ (koinos horos), is without limit and 
substance, and is not nor has any necessary relation except to itself. 
There is indeed a violence here, as Levinas was aware, but it is the 
violence that masquerades as truth flying its banner of freedom for the 
same as it intervenes in the relations between others. 

It is exactly because there is the ‘common term’ (koinos horos) in 
language that our attempts at definition are always ‘upset’ (anairein).” 
The task of definition has the potential of always going beyond its object, 
hence the verb anairein, which literally means ‘to raise, lift,’ a word that 
we could translate into the Hegelian aufheben. Every definition consists 
of something that is also applicable to something else, a certain common 
boundary or shared term, and can always be used in formulating its 
opposite; most evidently, we can always define something by what it is 
not or by giving its contrary. 


89 Ar.Met.1040a6. 


Fig. 5. OPOX AETOZX ‘[h]oros of Leto’. Photograph courtesy of Paulos Karvonis, 
The Island of Delos, Ephorate of Antiquities of Cyclades, © Hellenic 
Ministry of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization of Cultural 
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5. The Presence of the Lithic 


0 6po¢—the time within which one may marry [...]the notes which limit the 
intervals in the musical scale[...] I set the limit of human life at seventy 
years [...] Astrol, oi tpetc 6. the three terms, used in various calculations.' 


The diagnostic of the Anthropocene as a new age in the geologic 
timescale introduces the human as an equivalent, nonhuman force 
of intemperate geological interference. Not only is the human being 
rendered as a subject of geomorphic and geological change but also as an 
intrinsic agent interacting within the geological materiality of the earth 
in such a way that the lithic record of time is both altered by human 
activity and is inherent to human agency. The rocks are changing, and 
the surface strata are being read differently by us, in a way that for the 
first time raises human beings to the position that human culture has 
long claimed us to be—as a dominant force, rewriting the fate of the 
world. 

There is a complex of problems in this assertion of the new age of 
the anthropos. First, there are the problems that have to do with the 
human presence in the lithic: there is an underlying assumption that 
rocks present to us as a script that can be deciphered, interpreted and 
understood; stratigraphy requires humans to read into stone as if the 
earth’s crust is a book. The other side of this problem is the authenticity 
of our rock-reading and the supposed equivalence between the human 
reader and the human content assumed within the Anthropocene. Since 
it was humans doing the reading, they were already superimposed 
upon or within the geological strata as those who read, interpret and 
make sense of a natural phenomenon. The Anthropocene reiterates 
the already intentional human presence in the lithic. Second, there are 
the problems that have to do with the measurement or definition of 


1 Taken from LS: 6poc. 
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geologic time and the question of whether this can ever be more than 
relative to the human act of reading. Is there such a thing as absolute 
time and if there is, is it possible for humans to experience it as such 
and transform it into a comprehensible measurement? Time itself has a 
habit of reconfiguring itself every time into space or spatial metaphors. 
Perhaps this is more essential to time than we allow. With this in mind 
this chapter will investigate the relation between rocks and time. In 
which case I will begin with the horos in the works of Aristotle, and its 
task of defining the present moment, or ‘now.’ Given the slippery nature 
of time, it should not come as a surprise if that is where I end up as well. 

There can be no doubt that human beings are changing the surface 
of the earth through chemical use, industrial farming methods, fossil 
fuel extraction, and deforestation. That is not the issue. The issue is this: 
what lesson do we take from the introduction of a new name for a new 
age, and will it assist us in some way to make the necessary changes in 
our relations with the geomorphology of the earth? My suspicion is that 
this reiteration of the human as an age-inducing agent only reinforces 
the dangerous and destructive structures of belief endemic to the 
majority of human institutions (science, religion, architecture, politics) 
that actively segregate the human from the nonhuman. What would be 
more beneficial would be a reworking of a non-horizontal, non-vertical, 
non-linear history of human/nonhuman interrelations and interactions 
that is not just between humans and nonhumans but also between 
animals and rocks, plants and fungi, bacteria and viruses and so on—an 
entirely new multi-dimensional project that calls for the embeddedness 
of life and matter. 

Perhaps the main problem with the designation of the Anthropocene 
is that it forebodes (nominally) an era in which humans presume to 
hold centre stage, when what it should really be suggesting is how we 
can reinvest ourselves within the subtle chain of life. The way climate 
change is being presented seems to suggest two possibilities only, on 
the one hand there is the technocratic, corporate world geo-engineered 
to suit humanity alone, on the other there is the imminent climatic 
chaos spawned by the rise of earthly, chthonic forces that do not give a 
damn about human lives or humanity as a whole. Climate change might 
be the scientific term for an aggregate of shifting climatic forces, but 
what we experience is a series of threateningly powerful interventions 
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in the natural world: the disappearance of pollinators, barren oceans, 
genetically modified plant species spreading seeds across neighbouring 
fields, poisoned rivers, rising flood waters, out-of-season snow, 
firestorms of hellish proportions, chemicals that saturate the land, enter 
water sources and modify the reproductive health of our children and 
standing over it all devils with little resemblance to humanity, buying up 
land and expanding their dominion to the ends of the earth. The ancient 
monsters and old chthonic gods are awakening to fight a battle that will 
ravage our days and haunt our nights. All we need to do is keep our feet 
on the ground and stand firm to protect what is wild around and within 
us. ‘The chthonic ones are precisely not sky gods, not a foundation 
for the Olympiad, not friends to the Anthropocene or Capitalocene, 
are definitely not finished. The Earthbound can take heart—as well 
as action.” Donna Haraway proposes a new term, therefore, for the 
underside of the Anthropocene, a term that covers these chthonic 
forces and powers, the Chthulucene. As far as I understand, however, 
if we are diagnosing a problem rather than simply attributing a novel 
name to a time period then a name can be given but only to a small 
proportion of humanity whose cartel we could call the capitalocene. 
The conceptualisation of time since Aristotle and culminating in the 
designation of the Anthropocene reflects a human desire to flatten our 
experience of the world into a linear process of narcissistic complacency 
devoid of respect or mindfulness of the other beings and nonbeings that 
contribute to, or indeed form the very substrate of, our existence. 

Here I will briefly outline the origins of the relation between stone 
and time in an attempt to rehabilitate the relation of present, dominant 
conceptualisations with the primordial intellectual and chemical 
swampland of geomorphous thought. In the geosciences, stratigraphy 
is the most important tool for measuring time, in which information 
contained within layers (strata) of rock is used to reconstruct the history 
of the earth. Similarly, biostratigraphy is the use of the palaeontological 
or fossil content of the stratigraphic record for the purpose of correlating 
a relative age of the stratigraphic unit (a body of rock characterised as a 
distinct entity, of identifiable origin and relative age). An abundance of 
fossils is designated a biozone, and the biohorizons are delimited by the 
first and last appearance of a particular fossil taxon. These biohorizons 
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are defined both spatially and temporally, and this duality generates the 
overarching concept of time as a linear, horizontal process. That said, 
evolution, as read in the geosciences, is anything but a linear process; 
on the contrary it is punctuated by flourishings, extinctions, dead- 
end evolutionary developments, about-faces, singular instances and 
interruptions. Nonetheless, how time is measured in the geosciences sets 
the stage for the representation of all biological, botanical and climatic 
events in earth’s history. 

The theory of time in the geosciences tends to begin and end here. 
However, cross-fertilisation between mineral and organic life goes in 
both directions, all the more so now that our technologies insinuate 
themselves within our own bodies. Human interraction with geology 
goes much deeper than merely extracting the earth’s mineralogical 
deposits, exhuming them and exhausting them into the air we breathe 
and fail to sufficiently filter out. Is there something more than this 
infiltration between solid deposits of the past and the gaseous future 
of climatic destabilisation that changes the way time is inscribed in the 
rocks? The axiom of the Anthropocene is that human-geologic change 
is superficial or at least can be read superficially. But that is possibly 
because psychic disturbances on a planetary scale are not legible, at 
least not for any formally recognised science. Perhaps deeply embedded 
interaction between human activity and lithic life is always already 
present in the conceptualisation of time itself, at least since Aristotle 
defined it, if not from the beginning. Getting the moral in before the story 
is told: unbalanced interactions between creatures and rocky deposits on 
a cosmic scale cannot be solved by technological advances that require 
further destabilisation of natural beings and mineral entities. 

In the history of philosophy spatial metaphors are deeply embedded 
within conceptualisations of time presumably because the extraction of 
matter from time is fundamentally problematic, if not inconceivable. 

Heidegger criticises Aristotle’s conception of time as ‘vulgar,’ by 
which he means cyclical. Nonetheless, as Derrida reveals, Heidegger’s 
attempts to free time from its vulgar conception become themselves 
tangled once again because he wants to discover an originary but non- 
spatial time. He wants to, but cannot, divorce time from an economy 
of exteriority. I argue that at the crux of this dilemma (aporia) is the 
horos, which joins the terminology interminably, and the attempted 
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determinations of time to the economy of exteriority in the base 
materiality of the horos, stone and boundary. 


Predetermined by the Now 


According to Aristotle, time is akin to a universal order, insofar as it 
consists of changes, and changes are all related to one another. All change 
exists within time, says Aristotle, but time is ‘something of change.” 
Ursula Coope also points out another sense in which time is a universal 
order, as all rational humans are able to count time by counting an order 
of defined ‘nows.” The ‘now,’ ‘nun’ in Greek, something like an instant, 
is able to be distinguished temporally from other ‘nows,’ while the 
definition of all ‘nows’ remains the same. Put otherwise, all ‘nows’ are 
the same except insofar as they differ temporally, and this ordered series 
of similitude between ‘nows’ creates the temporal continuum. Because 
the ‘nows’ are all the same, there cannot be said to be any discrete parts 
of time, and so while the continuum can be divided into instants and 
between these instants further instants can be divided and therefore 
counted, time itself cannot be separated or interrupted. Ursula Coope 
explains this difference. 


What, then, is involved in dividing something continuous into parts? On 
Aristotle’s view, we can only divide something into two by creating in it 
two boundaries: one boundary for each of the two parts. There are two 
different ways to create a double division of this sort in a line. One way 
is physically to cut the line in two, so that the two parts are separate 
from each other and each of them has its own boundaries. The other way 
is to move over the line, stopping when we are part way through the 
movement. By stopping at a certain point on a line and then starting out 
from that point, we create a double boundary. When we stop and then 
start at a point, we treat the point as two, allowing it to serve both as a 
boundary of the part to one side of it and as a boundary of the part to 
the other side.° 


The original text that suggests this is in Aristotle’s Physics Book IV, 
where he states that time is continuous ‘in the now’ (ouvexs TE 61) 0 
XPOvos TH vov) and is divided according to the now (Su|pntat Kata TO 
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vbv).° But beyond explaining how ‘division’ operates in the continuous 
line, Coope adds the idea of creating ‘boundaries’ on each side of the 
division. The word ‘boundaries’ here relates to the verb horizo, as it is 
used by Aristotle to describe the movement of an object. If a single object 
is being moved, its movement will be continuous not because the object 
remains the same but because it remains the same while it is moved, and 
this is what defines— horizei—the movement before and the movement 
after (OptCet Sy THY MpOTEpoV Kai Dotepov kivnotv TOUTO).’ In much 
the same way, a moment, or point, both constitutes and defines linearity 
(1) OTLyUN Kat OVVEXEL TO UfKOSG Kai Opicet) by tracing a path from 
beginning to end. This is where the concept of time as a continuous line 
with the now as an indivisible point on that line would seem to originate. 
On this line, each point is distinct (though not separate) from all others 
by a period of time, and hence, no two points can coexist temporally 
nor succeed one another immediately. What must distinguish each now 
from the others is the boundary that defines them temporally in relation 
to the line. Hence, 


TO 5€ viv Opoc TOU MaprkovTos kai TOU UEAAOVTOG.® 
the now is the boundary [horos] of the past and future. 


In this formulation, it appears that the ‘now’ and the ‘boundary,’ horos, are 
in an identical relation. Rather than there being an independent boundary 
on either side of the now giving definition to the now in contrast with 
whatever falls to either side, it is the now itself that marks the division 
between the past and the future, and it does so as boundary. Coope 
suggests that time can be attributed parts without actual divisions because 
it is impossible to actually interrupt time. Instead time can be understood 
by marking a ‘potential division,’ or as Aristotle puts it ‘the “now” of time 
is on the one hand a divider according to potentiality, and on the other 
hand a limit (peras) and unifier of both future and past’ (oUTW Kai TO vov 
TO UEV TOU ypovov Staipeotc kata SUvauLy, TO SE TEPAc Audoiv Kai 
€v0TNC).’ In itself the ‘now’ is at once a unifier and a divider (KATA TAUTO 
1] Staipectc Kai 1) Evwotc), but it is not identical to itself. 


Ar.Phys.220a5. 
Ar.Phys.220a10. 
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First, for Aristotle, indivisible things like points and instants exist only 
in so far as they are boundaries, divisions, or potential divisions, of a 
continuum. They are, thus, essentially dependent entities. A boundary 
must always bea boundary of something or other. Second, for a boundary 
to be (and hence for the part it bounds to be), it must be marked out in 
some way from its surroundings. A continuous thing that contains no 
such boundaries will not contain any parts (although it will, of course, 
be divisible). Third, when I mark a now I create a potential division, both 
in time and in whatever changes are then going on. It is thus by marking 
nows that we create parts in time and in changes.” 


From the very moment when Aristotle gives form to the problem, he 
takes it as a problem of determination, of formulating a ‘definition’ of 
time. And, just as in English, so in Greek, this form is presupposed as 
one of boundaries, terms and limits. In short, he is putting the horos to 
work, both verbally and nominally, in order to draw up the boundaries 
of time. But can time itself not merely have but be a ‘definition’? Can time 
itself be said to have boundaries? Not exactly. What Aristotle says is that 
we sense boundaries or limits of motion, and only from distinguishing 
these boundaries do we get a ‘sense’ of time. 


GAAG UNV Kal TO YpOvov ye yvwpiCouev, 6TaV OpiowyueEV THY kivnoLv 
TO TpOTepov Kai botepov Opifovtec: Kai TOTE hapEV yeyovevat 
xpovov, 6tav Tov mpotépov kai VoTEpou Ev Ti KLvoet aicOnolw 
AdBwuev. opiGopev Sé TH GAAO Kai GAAO UmoAaBetv avTa Kai uETAgY 
TLAUTMV ETEPOV: STAV yap ETEpa TA Akpa TOD UEGOUV VvorowLUEV Kai 
Svo eit A Wuxn Ta VOv—TO LEV TPOTEPoOV TO 8’ boTEepov—toTeE kai 
TOUTO Malev Eival YPOvov: TO yap OPLZoUEVOV TH viv xpdvoc eivat 
doKet"! 


We recognise a lapse of time when we determine [horisdmen] a movement 
by defining [horizontes ] its first and last limit; and then we say that time 
has passed when we have a sense of a prior and posterior limit. And we 
distinguish between the initial limit and the final one, interpreting that 
what lies between them is distinct from both; for when we comprehend 
the difference between the extremes and what is between them, and the 
soul states that the “nows” are two—an initial and a final one—it is then 
that we say that there is time; for that which is determined [horizomenon ] 
by a “now” seems to be time. 


10 Coope (2005) 13. 
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Not only the sense of time, but the sense of ‘now’ is thus subsequent to 
the determination of boundaries, and time is itself none other than this 
determining (horizomenon). The Greek text here is full of different forms 
of the horos. It is all about distinguishing and determining limits. There is 
a further question that would seem to present itself in the Physics; that is, 
to what do we owe this ability to determine limits? And what exactly are 
these limits (of past and future) that appear to present themselves to us 
without them actually being present as anything beyond the ‘now’? For 
Aristotle, it is key to recognise that our experience of time is absolutely 
dependent upon our experience of change or our lapse in perception 
between one state and another. This lapse, or gap, is what provides us 
with the possibility to determine a change. 


OVVATTOVOL yap TO TpPOTEpOV viv TH VoTtEpov viv kai €v ToLOvoL, 
éEatpobdvtec Sa THY AvatoOnoiav TO UETAEv. Womep ovv ei UH HV 
étepov TO viv émei AavOdvet &tepov dv, ov Soxei eivat TO pETAagv 
xpovoc. ei SF) TO UN Oieo8at eivat ypdvov Tote ovUBaivet Hutv 
oTav UN OpiqwyEV uNndepiav yETaBoANy AAA’ Ev Evi Kai AdLatpeTW 
daivntat  pvoyn pévey, otav & aicbwue8a Kai OpiowpuEV, TOTE 
davev yeyoveval xpovov, davepov OTL OK EOTLV AvEV KivoEWs Kai 
UeTtaBoAfic xpovoc.” 


So we join the former “now” to the latter “now” and make them one, 
making an exception of what comes between them since it is unperceived 
[anaisthésia]. So, just as there would be no time if there were nothing 
other between this now and that now; since the other escapes our notice, 
there would appear to be no time in between. Since we do not suppose 
that time happens to us when we do not determine [horisdmen] any 
change, but the soul appears to remain in unity and undifferentiation, 
but when we sense and determine, then we say time has become, it is 
thus clear that time is not without movement and change. 


Time appears before all else as the question of determining or defining 
the present ‘now.’ And yet, determination is first (and simultaneously) a 
sense or feeling of something other than the ‘now,’ which would provide 
a sense of definition between one ‘now’ and another. This is why Coope 
rests her interpretation of the continuity of time in Aristotle upon the 
idea that it is we who count time. 

This sense would seem to work both ways, as a feeling of lapse, it 
would appear as a caesura, or a broken cog in the machine, interrupting 
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the continuous series of (undifferentiated) ‘nows,’ forward and back. 
It is therefore a feeling (of absence as well as of movement) that 
interrupts time, and brings time into distinction. And yet it is a feeling, 
a sense, and can be said to give time to us, by separating our sense 
that there is something other than immediacy but also something 
outside of perpetual motion. That time and movement are sensed, in 
a sense a matter of aesthetics (even if the matter itself is unperceived 
or unfelt), means that the exteriority of time is no longer an issue, it 
exists in us. Though this cannot be the end of the matter. As Derrida 
states, ‘the transcendental exposition of time places this concept in an 
essential relation with movement and change, even while rigorously 
distinguishing it from them.’ The nature of time in Aristotle raises 
the problem of the matter of time, or time’s exteriority as a problem of 
‘definition.’ 

According to Book IV of the Physics the present ‘now’ is not actually a 
part of time, although it pertains to time by bringing time into definition. 


TO S€ viv ov LEpos: LETpEi TE yap TO HEpOS, Kai ovyKeioBal Sei TO 
OAOV Ek THV HEPHV: 6 SE xpdvos Ov SoKei OvyKEtoAAl Ek THV Viv. 


[T]he now is not part [of time], for a part measures the whole, and the 
whole must be made up of the parts, but we cannot say that time is made 
up of nows. 


And yet with its presence, the ‘now’ gives definition to time by joining 
past with future, which are themselves nonexistent, insofar as they only 
have been or will be a present ‘now.’ That is, they exist only by virtue of 
having crossed or potentially crossing over the boundary of the ‘now.’ 
Aristotle concedes that the future and the past have acommon boundary 
(koinos horos) and that this boundary is identified as the present ‘now.’ 
What divides past from future is therefore also taken to be what gives 
definition to time as a whole. Still, this does not provide a continuous 
sense of time. For it is not enough to distinguish the boundary between 
past ‘now’ and future ‘now’; one must also join them. 

This is where the use of the word horos becomes pertinent because 
if the now were a limit as in the sense peras, which is a more finite 
type of limit, then there would be nothing to bind the past with the 


13 Derrida (1984) 49. 
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future; they would not have a common boundary. But since Aristotle 
identifies the ‘now’ with horos, he is able to create a definition of time 
that simultaneously divides and joins, that distinguishes and unites. 
Nonetheless, the leap in the definition is the synonymity between the 
present as a point or line of demarcation that distinguishes past from 
future, the definition itself (i.e. horos) and the ‘now.’ 

®avepov Sé kai OTL ite YpOvoc UN ein, TO VOV OvK Gv ein, eite TO VOV 

un ein, Ypovoc ovk Av ein [...] Kai ouvexns TE 61) 0 XxPOvOS TH Vov, Kai 

Sujpytat Kata TO vOv-5 


It is clear that there would be no time if there were no “now,” nor would 
“now” be if there were no time [...] and time owes its continuity to the 
“now,” and yet is divided by reference to it. 


In this sense the ‘now’ appears to give definition to time but problematically. 
By joining past and future, it ensures the continuity of time, and yet it is 
not itself part of time. And then also, the ‘now’ gives definition to time 
by dividing it up into past ‘nows’ and future ‘nows,’ but is not itself the 
definition of time. The ‘now’ is supposed to do the double task of both 
dividing and connecting past and future into a continuous sequence of 
‘nows.’ This lapse of consciousness, however, gives Aristotle the grounds 
to separate the ‘determination’ of time into two limits, the double point or 
‘dyad’ (TA yap uéon ottyuf] wo Svoi xproetat).’* At this point the now 
diverges as peras, the twofold limit, the beginning of time-to-come, and 
the end of time-past. Here the now is framed by similitude, ‘the now is 
like a limit (peras), which is not time but only accidental to it’ (f) uév obVv 
TIEPAG TO VOV, OV XPOVOS AAG OLUBEBNKEV)."” But it is only temporarily 
like a limit for, as he stated from the very beginning, consciousness or its 
lapse joins the former now to the latter and makes them one excepting the 
non-sensation in between. 

One ‘now’ differs from another, but in its actual holding of time 
continuously together it always remains the same; the ‘now’ is thus the 
contradiction of similars affirmed, it simultaneously divides and unites 
until we must accept that the ‘now’ is and is not the same. Therefore, as 
Derrida recognises, ‘the very signification of coexistence or of presence 
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is constituted by this limit. Not to be able to coexist with an other [sic] 
(the same as itself), with an other [sic] now, is not a predicate of the 
now, but its essence as presence.’* However, as Aristotle himself notes, 
it is not at all clear whether the ‘now’ that divides (diorizein- from dia- 
horizein) past and future remains always one and the same ‘now’ or is 
somehow subject itself to change.’ According to Derrida, the question is 
whether ‘in overturning the hypothesis, in demonstrating that the now 
is not part of time, does Aristotle extract the problematic of time from 
the “spatial” concepts of part and whole, from the predetermination of 
the nun as meros or even as stigmé?’” The problem does not lie with time 
as much as it does with the task of the definition (and its associated 
words) of time. 

The line, as the solution of the problem of the nows, is the dialectical 
affirmation of the aporetic structure of time. The line resolves opposites: 
the now that is and is not the same, time is continuous and divided by 
the now, the now is only the point in terms of nonspatial spatiality.” 
Time is the name for the impossibility of the continuation of all these 
nows that are and are not the same, always flowing on from being into 
nonbeing, from presence into nonpresence. This is the aporia of time, 
that there are all these ‘nows’ that cannot be at the same time because 
then what happened a thousand years ago would be co-present with 
this ‘now,’ which it is not. And yet for time to be, rather than not be, 
it has to be possible to determine in the limit of the present ‘now’ and 
in the absence of a relation between the infinite number of ‘nows’ a 
continuously extended series of ‘nows.’ But it also needs to pass over 
this limit. Aristotle’s conception of time is transitivity, transgression of 
a limit, passing over to ever more limits. The line cannot be a series of 
points, but only sensed as a series of potential ‘nows,’ a line ‘thought on 
the basis of its extremities (ta eskhata) and not of its parts.’” 

Heidegger explains, in a note to Being and Time, that the priority 
that is given to the ‘now’ contributes to the ‘manner in which time is 
ordinarily understood.” 


18 Derrida (1982) 55 

19 Ar.Phys.218a10. 

20 Derrida (1984) 46. 

21 Derrida (1984) 54. 

22 Ibid. 60. 

23 ‘Ousia and Grammé: Note on a Note from Being and Time’ in Derrida (1984) 36. 
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Aristotle sees the essence of time in the vv, Hegel in the “now”. Aristotle 
takes the viv as 6poc; Hegel takes the “now” as a boundary [Grenze]. 
Aristotle understands the vv as ottyun; Hegel interprets the “now” as 
a point. Aristotle describes the viv as T05¢ TL; Hegel calls the “now” the 
“absolute this”. Aristotle follows tradition in connecting xpOvoc with the 
odaipa; Hegel stresses the “circular course” of time. 


The problem of the ‘now,’ as well as its importance in contributing 
to the ‘traditional’ definition of time, has normally overlooked the 
significance of its definition, that is the materiality of its definition, as 
horos. Heidegger does not reference the horos beyond the exclusionary, 
as well as foundational zone of the footnote. And yet the definition of 
the ‘now’ as the boundary, given its quiddity, its matter and its meaning 
(to ti en einai) remains within any subsequent determinations of time, 
haunting metaphysical determinations with base materiality. The 
problem of materiality, or, as Protevi puts it ‘exteriority,’ remains as an 
intimate exclusion within the definition of time, as much for Aristotle as 
for Hegel and Heidegger. This intimacy, a ghost in the room of Being, 
haunts Heidegger’s hopes to remain terminologically vigilant, keeping 
vulgarity and originality, the line and the vector separate and at a 
distance.” 


This acceptation [of the mark “temporality”] must be kept clear from 
the vulgar time-concept by a rigorous policing of the terminological use 
of certain expressions that find their way into temporal discourse: “The 
conceptions of ‘future,’ ‘past,’ and ‘present’ have first arisen in terms of 
the authentic way of understanding time. In terminologically delimiting 
the primordial and authentic phenomena which correspond to these, we 
have to struggle against the same difficulty which keeps all ontological 
terminology in its grip”. In such a policing of terminology, “violences 
[ Gewaltsamkeiten|” are unavoidable here, Heidegger concedes.” 


Such vigilance, however, requires the dematerialising of the terminology 
itself, but this is impossible. The words ‘before’ and ‘after’ create 
Aristotle’s paradigm of the continuous flow of ‘nows.’ However, if, as 
Derrida notes in the word hama ‘at the same time’ ‘together,’ these words 
already have a spatial sense as well as a temporal sense, any definition of 
time that is generated on the basis of such words will necessarily bind a 


24 Heidegger (1962) 500 note xxx. 
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spatial understanding of time with a temporal one. ‘Time is that which 
is thought on the basis of being as presence, and if something—which 
bears a relation to time but is not time—is to be thought beyond the 
determination of being as presence, it cannot be a question of something 
that could still be called time.’”’ Since Aristotle already defined time as 
sensible, not in the sense of touch (though this is not absent from the 
word) but as a question of being determined by us, whether this is by 
counting or measuring, or ‘sensing’ movement in the soul, it seems vain 
to try to extract the question of ‘sense’ from the system of understanding 
being. Sense is irreducibly bound to the system of presence. 

This is what Barad suggests when she says that there is a haunting 
within quantum physics. Haunting is the disruption of discontinuity; 
however, it is a destabilising that, like the ‘now,’ ‘makes for the stability 
of existence itself.’ 


Or rather, to put it a bit more precisely, if the indeterminate nature of 
existence by its nature teeters on the cusp of stability and instability, of 
possibility and impossibility, then the dynamic relationality between 
continuity and discontinuity is crucial to the open ended becoming of 
the world which resists acausality as much as determinism.” 


According to Aristotle, there is only one way to get between two points, 
and that is by starting out at your home point and then moving across all 
the points in between until you arrive at your destination. The problem 
is that it is not the only way. On the one hand, because you were never 
at home, and on the other hand, because that was not actually your 
destination, the destination is always over there, deferred. But there is 
also a third way: because motion need not be continuous, and the ‘now’ 
need not be the divisive force it was cut out to be. 


In particular, the electron is initially at one energy level and then it is 
at another without having been anywhere in between. Talk about ghostly 
matters! A quantum leap is a dis/continuous movement, and not just any 
discontinuous movement, but a particularly queer kind that troubles the 
very dichotomy between discontinuity and continuity. Indeed, quantum 
dis /continuity troubles the very notion of dicho-tomy-the cutting into two— 
itself (including the notion of ‘itself’!).” 


27 Derrida in Protevi (1984) 150. 
28 Barad (2010) 248. 
29 Ibid. 246. 
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The quantum leap is a sure way to overcome an aporia, accept/except the 
problem and pass on. 

Aristotle began his Physics with a series of aporias. Aristotle’s basic 
aporia was that time is not among things or beings. The definition of time 
is that it is nothing because it is past or to come. In the words of Derrida, 
‘Being has been determined temporally as being-present in order to 
determine time as nonpresent and nonbeing.’*’ So far I concentrated on 
the aporia of the ‘now,’ and how the now can be simultaneously identical 
and nonidentical. However, there were other aporias in Aristotle’s text, 
the main one revolving around the non-existence of time: ‘one part of it 
has been and is not, another part of it will be and is not yet [...] But what 
is composed of non-beings might seem to be incapable of participating 
in being.’*' Since, as he said in the beginning, ‘we must advance from 
the concrete and particular,’ because ‘elements and principles are only 
accessible to us afterwards, as derived from the concrete’ there can be 
only one place to start any attempt at solving or unravelling such aporias.* 
That is ‘determination,’ concrete, solid definition, horos. The point is that 
this was already there, in the text of Aristotle as the point of difference, 
the interruption of matter into the discourse on definition: that is what 
horos is. Any attempt to circumvent it only ends up in the sludge of the 
absolute, the muddy ground of transcendence, a slip or misstep that 
has us falling short of the path and the well-defined boundaries of the 
stepping-stone. 


In other words, the discourse that seeks to define and describe time uses 
terms haunted by the possibility of their iteration in bare spatial contexts. 
These defining and describing terms are inscribed in economies of 
exteriority with irreducible bare spatial moments—irreducible precisely 
because the possibility of iteration in bare spatial contexts cannot, de jure, 
be completely controlled.* 


Aristotle describes that there is a sequence of dependence of movement 
upon magnitude (vector) and of time upon movement. The moving 
object is what brings our awareness to the point, the now and its passing 
between before and afterwards. This moving object that directs our 


30 Derrida (1982) 50. 
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attention, that shifts our gaze towards the timely is whatever intervenes 
into conscious thought, whether we call this a “point or a stone” (fj 
OTLYUN yap f AtBos), it allows us to become aware of movement even 
while it retains its singular identity in speech (T@ AOyw)*. 

Stone or the matter itself insistently, instantaneously intervenes 
within the text of Aristotle, interrupting time itself. But if this is so, and 
stone is also the very term of definition and boundary of the ‘now’ itself, 
it also is the foundation for any determination of time as a sequence of 
continuous nows. It is not a foregone conclusion how time can be said in 
the same breath asa rock. The lexicon puts the problem otherwise, stating 
that horos also means time as a period or duration of time, for example 
‘the time within which’ or the ‘notes which limit the intervals of a musical 
scale’, ‘I set the limit of human life at seventy years.’ Apparently the 
word can be used to relate to time more broadly than in reference to the 
‘now’ as an indivisible part of time. When considering these temporal 
translations, we must not forget the other meanings of the word and that 
the horos must always have raised this problem of the limits and of the 
limits of time even when all we saw was stone, landmark or boundary. 
This might suggest that the horos provides space and context for time, 
regardless of its content (though never without its form), the material 
substrate that can cut in on the continuum especially when we are not 
paying attention, which is most of the time. 

In the Physics, Aristotle provides another example of the use of the 
word in relation to time, stating that “coming to be and passing away are 
the terms (horoi) of being and not being,’ yevéoet uév kai O80pG TO Ov 
Kai TO EN] Ov Spot.” Meanwhile, in The Laws, Plato recommends the age 
within which marriage is to be permitted, the horos of marriage, between 
a boy and a girl (no doubt an uncomfortable discrepancy for the girl). 


ydauov Sé dpov eivat Kdpn Lev ano éxkaiSexa étHv eic eikool, TOV 
LaKPOTATOV XPOVOV AOWPLOLEVOV, KOpW SE ATO THPLAKOVTA LEXPL 
TOV TEVTE Kai TPLAKOVTA. 


the time [horos] of marriage for a girl is from sixteen until twenty years 
of age, the longest determined [aphdrismenon] time, and for a boy from 
thirty until thirty-five.” 


34 Ar.Phys.219b20. 
35 LS: 1255. 
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Herodotus also uses the same word (in dialect) when he has Solon give 
the limit (horos) of human life as seventy years (&tg yap €BSounkovta 
étea OVPOV Tis Fons AvVOpwnw mpoTiOnut).* In English, we are able 
to pose this temporal aspect in similar terms, such as in the phrase, 
‘for the term of his natural life.’ This term would seem to open up a 
determined space, describing as it does both the limits to either side 
as well as the monotonous time within. In all these examples, the time 
within is marked as common, characterised as identical or of a standard 
nature, comprehensively delimited for procreation, life or incarceration. 

All these examples, nonetheless, reveal that the horos does not itself 
define time. On the contrary, it would appear to open up the possibility 
of bounded time, more often than not to be followed by determinative 
limits, such as ‘from sixteen years of age until twenty’ (dst0 €xxaideka 
ét@v eic eiKoot). If the number of years or determinate boundaries of 
one type or another are required to give the limits on top of the temporal 
boundary itself, what kind of definition would the horos give to time 
beyond its arithmetical calculation? Is the horos the material form that 
opens up the potentiality of measuring time, that which we actually 
sense when we feel time passing, or a material, lithic substitute for the 
absence of an actual, tangible sense? Perhaps the horos is the equivalent 
on the level of the singular life, to the general conception of the horizon 
as the determination of a shared existence, as that within whose limits we 
live? Does the simple noun correspond to the particular, while its verbal 
form corresponds to all being under the vault of the heavens? 

The question that should be posed, then, is how the horos was 
supposed to maintain or enforce itself as boundary, as place or (im) 
position between? This question of the maintenance or force of place 
presents us with the problem as to whether the past inscription of the 
horos is recognised in the present. There can be no doubt that the horos, 
even now as we read it in classical texts and see it in the museums, raises 
the question of time and perhaps all the more so now that the materiality 
of the terminus is increasingly indecipherable for us on account of the 
wear and tear, the scars of time passed. How is time supposed to fill out 
the space between two limits, when the horos leaves neither room nor 
space but on the contrary is itself already filled with brute matter? How 
can a concrete, spatial relation be forged between stone and time, if not 
in a relation of substitution? 


38 Hdt.1.32.2. 
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The form of the letter provides epigraphists with a terminus post quem 
or a terminus ad quem. But in the horos, it is exactly the letter (H) that 
perplexes the indisputable determination of such termini. These termini 
are supposed to constrict the possibility of the archaeological object’s 
extension in time to a space between an ad (or an ante) and a post; 
between a before and an after. The question of dating, which lingers with 
the horos in the absence of the inscription or in the presence of an archaic 
letter, is not merely accidental to the horos. The marking of the boundary 
and the materiality of definition cannot be sufficiently comprehended 
as a spatial metaphor of drawing up limits or of limiting extension. And 
yet we have seen enough examples that should make it evident that the 
horos was placed, that it was ‘given’ a determined site, that first of all it 
takes place substituting stone for the boundary and then substituting 
the letters of the inscription for the stone. The substitution of one thing 
for another or deferring of the original meaning in matter seems to be 
a movement that is natural to horos, whether the originary meaning 
is coincident with matter, inscribed upon the land, read on stone or 
written in the soul. We might say that the horos takes place as stone, but 
remains by raising the problem of the substitutability of temporal limits 
and spatial boundaries. 


Geologic Time 


Contemporary concepts of time might be helplessly indebted to Aristotle. 
However, itis Aristotle interpreted by Ibn Sina that has most significantly 
changed our conception of universal time experienced on earth, that is 
the longer, geologic timescale. In geology, time is immediately associated 
with rocks, rock strata and the contents of rocks. It does not seem too 
much of a stretch to state that here time is identified with and by rocks, 
and an assemblage of rocks is what allows geologists and archaeologists 
to presuppose the existence of temporal continuity, whether this allows 
for catastrophism or not. It is rocks as writing, ‘stratigraphy,’ that 
provides not just a tool but the content of measurement with which a 
definition of time can be isolated and temporal definition construed. 

In al-Kindi’s book On the Definitions (Fi hudud al-ashya’), as well as in 
Ibn Sina’s larger Book of Definitions (Kitab al-hudud), the word employed 
to translate the Greek, or more particularly Aristotelian term horos is the 
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Arabic hadd. As Kennedy-Day puts it, Ibn Sina ‘explicitly indicates his 
debt to Aristotle in the Topics in his technical definition of hadd.’ 


The definition of definition [hadd] is what the wise man (Aristotle) 
mentions in the book, Topics: it is a statement indicating (pointing to) 
the quiddity (mahiyya) of a thing, that is, regarding the perfection of its 
essential existence. It (definition) is what is obtained from its proximate 
definition and its differentia (fasl).” 


The word hadd is an astonishingly apposite translation for the horos. The 
lexicon entry gives its principal meanings in limiting terms: ‘hindrance, 
impediment, boundary, frontier,’ and so forth, but it also comes to mean 
the restrictive ordinances or statutes of Allah. 


Before assuming its philosophical meanings, the word hadd follows 
a semantic evolution comparable to that of the Greek words that it 
translates, OPLopOG and 6poc. From its meaning of “limit” it passes to 
that of “delimitation” or “definition”, and from that of “furthest limit” 
or “extremity” to that of “extreme” or “term” in logic. In order to avoid 
any ambiguity between the two meanings, modern Arab authors who 
study mediaeval philosophy often follow hadd, in the sense “definition”, 
with the word ta'rif parenthesis, since one of the uses of ta'rif is in fact 
“definition”, although its meaning includes both description and name.” 


In the term hadd, this implicitly deontological sense of the horos is made 
explicit, ‘in theology, hadd in the meaning of limit, limitation, is an 
indication of the finiteness which is a necessary attribute of all created 
beings but incompatible with Allah.’ 


Ibn al-‘Arabi says that differentiation (tafriqa) is the root of all things. 
This is because through the process of differentiation limits (huddud) 
are set between things, and except for the limits knowledge would be 
impossible.” 


In Ibn Sina, the difference between definition and the definition of 
definition concerns the essential being of a thing. Horos differs from 
horismos by antinomy; where the horos is hadd, the definition horismos 
cannot be separated from its essence, it is the thing itself. But does this 
mean that it is identical to the thing or a representation of the thing in 


39 Kennedy-Day (2004) 51, 102. 
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speech? Al-Farabi provided a definition of definition as ‘a signification 
(dalla) of the essence of a thing,’ saying of definition that it is used 
‘in signifying (dalala) how to distinguish a thing,’ but also that ‘it is 
considered that there is no difference between a thing and its definition.’” 
This is what Aristotle meant by stating that the horos is the word that as 
logos means the essence, TO Ti hw elval, of a thing: horos is the divisive 
signification that unites the explanation, logos, with its essence, ousia. 
The horismos is this as activity. Essence enters as the divisive factor 
between horos and horismos, and yet, as Aristotle put it, ousia is the only 
definition or main term (horos). This ambiguity or ambivalence of the 
horos is exactly what joins it (ouvdmtelt) to the essence or being of a 
thing (ovoid). 

The big difference in translation is, however, the absence of the lithic 
in the Arabic hadd. Here definition is abstracted from the material, it 
might be materialised in a barrier, but it is not essentially identified 
with stone. Nonetheless, the lithic is never far away. In Arabic, ousia is 
translated as jawhar, and by Gibb jawhar is translated into English as 
‘substance.’ 


Jawhar |...] (the Arabic word is derived from Persian gawhar, Pahlawi gor, 
which has already the meaning of substance, although both in Pahlawi 
and in Arabic, it can mean also jewel) is the common translation of ovoia, 
one of the fundamental terms of Aristotelian philosophy. “Substance” in 
a general sense may be said to signify the real, that which exists in reality, 
al-mawdjud bi ‘l-hakika.* 


The idea of ‘reality’ is basically foreign to the Greek language, though if 
it is to be found anywhere, it is most certainly not in the word ousia. Even 
translating the word hypostasis as ‘reality’ is more than a stretch. Reality 
for the Ancient Greeks does not seem to be related either to being or to 
‘things’ (the Tpay—LaTLKOTNTA of modern Greek is a loan word coined in 
1787, and inspired by the French realité.“’) 

According to the entry on jawhar, we learn that there is one point 
upon which the Arabic philosophers ‘go beyond their master’ Aristotle, 
for whom being is predicated analogically, that is by degrees.* For the 
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Arabic philosophers, however, there is a supreme being and intellect, 
that is, Allah, the principle of otherness; he is the Real, Justice, Truth 
(Haqq).*° In order to be translated into this context, the essence of being 
(to Ti fv eivat) is itself divided, between what is here in the material 
world, and this essence as the Real, that is to say, Allah. In Arabic, then, 
we cannot help but recognise that what is substantial in definition and 
what is defined as substance consistently points to what it is to be (TO 
ti fv eivat), the definition as signifying the Real which is God, Justice, 
Truth, Haqq. 

This ‘reality’ is, however, also coindicative of Jawhar, ‘any kind of 
jewel, precious stone, or gem [...] any stone from which is extracted, or 
elicited, anything by which one may profit.” This is what I mean when 
I say that the lithic is never far away. The rock is more significant for 
Ibn Sina than it may immediately seem, and Ibn Sina’s absorption with 
rocks affects the very definition of the future and the past. Alchemy, 
obviously, is derivative of a fascination with rocks or minerals and their 
potentially combinative and explosive relation with one another. And 
while Ibn Sina does expound the different healing properties of rocks, 
it is another aspect of his work that has come to play a significant part 
in the lithic drama of the earth, or at least the human interpretation of 
this drama. 

Ibn Sina is known as the first to read into the rocks a story of earthly 
history, now known as stratigraphy, the writing of the rock strata. The 
idea is that we can read time into rocks by taking the deeper rock layers 
(strata) to represent time periods far in the past and the strata closer to 
the earth’s surface to represent periods of time closer to the present. In 
geology, this is known as the Law of the Superposition of Strata, and 
it is a principle fundamental to the measurements that comprise the 
geologic timescale. The following is Ibn Sina’s account of the principle 
of superposition. 


It is also possible that the sea may have happened to flow little by little 
over the land consisting of both plain and mountain and then have ebbed 
away from it. It is possible that each time the land was exposed by the 
ebbing of the sea a layer was left, since we see that some mountains 
appear to have been piled up layer by layer, and it is therefore likely that 
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the clay from which they were formed was itself at one time arranged in 
layers. One layer was formed first; then, at a different period, a further 
layer was formed and piled (upon the first, and so on). Over each layer 
there spread a substance of different material, which formed a partition 
between it and the next layer (perhaps implying unconformity); but 
when petrification took place something occurred to the partition which 
caused it to break up and disintegrate from between the layers [...] As 
to the beginning of the sea, its clay is either sedimentary or primeval, 
the latter not being sedimentary. It is probable that the sedimentary clay 
was formed by the disintegration of the strata of mountains. Such is the 
formation of mountains.” 


This theory was adopted later and generated what we now call the 
geologic timescale. George Sarton in his History of Science stated that 
the translation of Ibn Sina’s Mineralia (elaborated upon by Alfred 
Sareshal) ‘was an important source of geological knowledge,’ especially 
concerning the formation of mountains and rock strata.” Toulmin 
and Goodfield add that our understanding of the past is ‘no longer 
restricted within the time-barrier of earlier ages, this is due above all to 
the patience, industry and originality of those men who, between 1750 
and 1850, created a new and vastly extended timescale, anchored in the 
rock strata and fossils of the Earth’s crust.’ 

How time is measured in the geosciences provides the framework for 
multiple fields of study, from a cosmological reconstruction of the history 
of the earth to understanding extinction events and predicting climatic 
rates and processes. Although there are different conceptualisations 
of time in the geosciences, the stratigraphic record continues to be the 
most important method of measurement, or ‘clock.’ Here, information 
is contained within the layers, or strata, and can be used to reconstruct 
the history of the earth. The underlying principle to this method is 
that of superposition. This method of dating is often accompanied by 
biostratigraphy, the use of paleontological, fossil, content found within 
the stratigraphic record, correlating spatially separate and potentially 
very distant strata and providing something of a cross-reference between 
strata in order to come up with a relative age for each stratigraphic 


48 Ibn Sina (translation and source unattributed) quoted by Munim al-Rawi in 
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unit. A biozone, delimited by biohorizons, where divisions are made 
according to the first and last appearance of a fossil taxon, is described 
both spatially and temporally, where the occurrence that is the deepest 
down coincides with the occurrence that is furthest in the past. Even in 
the geosciences, space and time work together as a temporal duality. 

It is interesting to note that we see something that quite closely 
resembles Aristotle’s conceptualisation of the ‘now,’ a temporally 
specific point that is bound on either side but that contributes as an 
inseparable part to a continuum. Here, we have the biozone, bounded by 
biohorizons and contributing to the idea of continuous sedimentation, 
and when added up these layers of sedimentation become the spatial 
representation of the temporal continuum. ‘A boundary horizon 
corresponds to a geological moment—the moment when the horizon was 
deposited. The interval between two successive physical boundaries is 
thus the embodiment of an inferred interval of time, or “age”.’*' The word 
choice here, of the ‘horizon,’ cognate of horos (verbal horizo, and neuter 
participle of the verb to be -on) suggests to me that accidents are rarely 
devoid of meaning and that the history of a word remains embedded 
even after it has long been forgotten. The horizon in stratigraphy can 
be constituted of stone (lithohorizon) of fossils (biohorizons), there 
are (in this context seemingly synonymous) marker horizons, there are 
also event horizons. The word ‘horizon’ here functions simply to draw 
attention to an alteration in rock layers whose uniformity allows the 
geologist to abstract a determinate interpretation. This is the horos in its 
primaeval form, natural mark and marker of nature, but still read by us. 

However, to bring us back to earth (or perhaps the opposite), in the 
words of Aubrey, ‘should boundary definitions take full precedence in 
chronostratigraphy?’* How can boundaries (and this is a direct echo of 
Aristotle) be defined? Must a time boundary be instantaneous, or can it 
last for several centuries or millennia? For most geological boundaries 
the transforming event can last a long time, which makes giving a 
particular date of change very difficult, and it is always possible that 
not everything changed so that the boundary is not an absolute but a 
relative boundary, perhaps including some species while excluding 
others. Ager addresses this problem, in discussing the relation between 
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sedimentation and ‘breaks’ in sedimentation. For example, if a column 
of earth is taken, not only can different layers be observed but breaks 
within those layers, and if another column of earth is taken from the 
other side of the globe, one might expect to find a vaguely similar column 
given that significant change tends to happen on an earth-wide scale. 
However, this is not necessarily the case. What was merely a thin layer 
in the one column might appear as several feet in the other. Continuous 
sedimentation is interpreted as meaning continuous without significant 
breaks. ‘But what is significant?,’ asks Ager, ‘Obviously there are plenty 
of unconformities where the break is obvious, such as the splendid 
unconformity between the Upper Cretaceous and the Precambrian of 
the Bohemian Massif.’ As studies continue to be buried in ever more 
detail, more breaks become apparent. It would appear that the geologic 
record has as much difficulty in designating and verifying ‘continuous 
sedimentation’ as Aristotle had in proving the continuity of time. 

These discrepancies pose a problem in the definition of a particular 
period of geological time because time appears to be relative to place 
but also relative temporally. Ager’s response is to reformulate the 
stratigraphic record not in terms of layers of sedimentation but in 
terms of gaps interspersed with layers of sedimentation, where ‘gaps 
predominate,’ ‘lithologies are all diachronous’ and ‘fossils migrate into 
the area from elsewhere’ and then out again. In the words of Deleuze and 
Guattari, ‘stratification in general is the entire system of the judgement 
of God (but the earth, or the body without organs, constantly eludes that 
judgement, flees and becomes destratified, decoded, deterritorialized).’™ 
Ager uses slightly more mundane language to describe the relation 
between breaks and sediment. 


Perhaps the best way to convey this attitude is to remember a child’s 
definition of a net as a lot of holes tied together with string. The 
stratigraphical record is a lot of holes tied together with sediment.® 


Diachronous, rather than synchronous, measurement allows for flows, 
reiterations and intra-actions in the fossil record. So that evolution is 
no longer visualised as an arrow, or a climb upwards on the pyramid 
of being. Instead, we have infiltration and movement and flux, as 
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well as interruptions and one-way streets. As Ager puts it, ‘this may 
be called the Phenomenon of the Gap Being More Important than the 
Record.’ On the one hand, the problem of the inconsistency between 
the gap and the continuum, outlined by Ager, has since resolved into 
relative time, with biostratigraphy and stratigraphy working together.” 
On the other hand, the concept of geological time is being increasingly 
funnelled into attempts to delineate absolute time through technological 
advances providing continuous and anchored methods of measuring 
time (radiometric, astrochronology, dendrochronology). The first is 
measured according to rocks that provide both the material basis for the 
continuum and for the gap. The second is measured as measurement 
abstracted from the material (or the attempt to do so): that is numerically. 


Chronostratigraphic ages and numerical ages thus differ in a fundamental 
way. One refers to a duration, the other to a discrete stratigraphic 
horizon. They also differ in their stability. Once a chronostratigraphic 
unit has been defined by physically fixed boundaries, its true duration 
remains unchanged. In contrast, numerical ages may vary considerably, 
even in measurements on the same material, let alone in different 
samples measured in different laboratories with different tools [...] For 
this reason numerical ages are often explicitly characterized by method, 
whether radio-isotopic, astronomical, or estimated.* 


These methods of measuring absolute time are integrated, or 
synchronised, in order to construct a geologic timescale unfettered to the 
inconsistences of the material. However, where the stratigraphic record is 
bordered, bounded or limited by the origin of the earth and the present— 
that is, it covers the last 4.54 million years—the astrochronological 
record goes back 50 million years (and no further because of chaos). 
How on earth can any kind of isochroneity be established between 
things (beings, organisms, objects) that are simultaneously spatially 
and temporally distant? When they are literally worlds away, how can 
different strata share isochronous biohorizons? 


To restate the obvious, duration is an interval of time between two 
moments, i.e., two points in time. It follows that any consideration of 
time involves three parameters, a proximal point, an interval, and a 
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distal point. The greatest duration for Earth sciences is 4.54 billion years, 
from the time of the formation of the solar system to the time of today. 
Intermediate points in this 4.54 billion years temporal continuum are 
necessary to comprehensively describe Earth history.” 


There is something reassuringly banal about the fact that something 
posed as one of the great aporias of ancient philosophy is here treated 
as something that can be taken for granted. The assumption here that 
Aristotle’s definition of time is not only correct but self-evident evades 
the interruption into the continuum of time of gaps, hiatuses, stasis or 
quantum discontinuity. All those gaps in the stratigraphic record that 
confounded Ager, what are they made of? Did nothing happen? Are 
they marks of an absence of change? Were they felt or sensed as a lapse 
in time at that time? It might be possible to say what this missing time 
in the stratigraphic record is composed of though that is not the same 
as knowing what it was when it went wherever, whenever that was. 
Does it not seem peculiar that a theory of geologic time is so dependent 
upon lapses or indeterminate breaks in time? On this at least it appears 
that the geologic timescale is, perhaps not based upon, but at least 
metaphorically and terminologically indebted to Aristotle’s description 
of time as continuum interrupted by the sensation of movement or lapse 
thereof, forming a line marked by a series of points. 

Although the tendency to resist metaphor in the sciences is strong, 
Gould states the difficulty of conceptualising time as so extreme that it 
can only be grasped metaphorically. 


An abstract, intellectual understanding of deep time comes easily 
enough—I know how many zeroes to place after the 10 when I mean 
billions. Getting it into the gut is quite another matter. Deep time is so 
alien that we can only comprehend it as a metaphor.” 


Perhaps this is why descriptions of space, linear and circular, always 
arise whenever a new definition of time is attempted. Or what if time 
itself can only ever be taken as a metaphor, matter carried over spatial 
temporality, as Aristotle would seem to suggest when he says that it is 
‘of change’? Metaphor functions by drawing out similarities that might 
not otherwise be apparent. My suggestion is therefore that there is a 
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deep conceptual relationship between our ‘feeling’ of time and our 
experience of solidity. The metaphor might be described by a phrase, 
such as ‘all that is solid melts into air.’ What if there is only floating time, 
and any attempt to bring time down to earth, to fix it to a particular point 
in time must of necessity employ metaphor? Given that stratigraphy is 
the act of reading what was never written, geologic time reads as poetry. 
For example, as Aubrey states, a ‘chronostratigraphic boundary itself is 
comparable to a datum: a point in the rock (no thickness) that represents 
a point in time (no duration).’* 

In response to the common belief that contemporary science is 
divorced from ancient mythical belief systems, Gould elaborates a series 
of metaphors used to envision time both within the biblical tradition 
and in antiquity, of the arrow, the cycle and the line, that have supported 
subsequent forays, scientific and literary, into conceptualising the passage 
of time. He argues that these metaphors are so deeply instilled in the 
psyche of researchers that they are fundamental even to the geological 
formulations of deep time. The result is that the founding theories of 
the geologic timescale (Hutton, Lyell) were primarily based upon these 
metaphors, and only secondarily based upon a familiarity with rocks. 
These scientific elaborations upon geologic time, ‘deep time’ as Gould 
says, might be called philosophy, metaphor, or organising principle, 
‘but one thing they are surely not—they are not simple inductions from 
observed facts of the natural world.’ 

Concerning these metaphors that remain latent in the interstices of 
the project of modern science, Eliade argues that the linear version of 
history, with its overtones of progress and linear evolution, has more 
recently been invested with a rehabilitation of earlier, prehistoric cyclical 
versions of time, marked by periodic oscillations and fluctuations. While 
the theory of the linear progress of history may be attributed to the 
Middle Ages, the linear theory of time is as we saw much older and is 
also intricately linked with the notion of cyclical time.® Eliade highly 
valued the reappearance of cyclical theories in contemporary thought, 
obviously derived from archaic fertility myths (such as the Orphic myths, 
the reversion of the Dao, the repeated creation of the Enuma Elish, and 
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many more), since ‘the formulation, in modern terms, of an archaic 
myth betrays at least the desire to find a meaning and a transhistorical 
justification for historical events.’ I agree with Gould when he says that 
deep time ‘imposed a vision of reality rooted in ancient traditions of 
Western thought, as much as it reflected a new understanding of rocks, 
fossils, and strata.’ That said, I would rephrase the statement to include 
other traditions, in particular the Arabic philosophical tradition, as well 
as stressing that the vision of reality was firmly based upon a much 
older understanding of rocks, without which the notion of reality itself 
would not have been definable. 

Horos, even in its stony presence, comprises a notion of the cyclical. 
The horos, as the definition of a thing, is also in a sense the reality or 
essence of a thing; it draws up the boundaries of a thing, defining it from 
and in reference to other things that are close but are not it. The limit of 
a thing is therefore its beginning, but it is also its end; Horos might also 
be translated as the limit in the sense of an ‘end’ or ‘aim’ towards which 
something drives. And that is a problem, because once things become 
metaphorical there is always the risk of determinism intervening in the 
guise of the supernatural or the divine, which is not necessarily the 
opposite of what is real. 

Another boundary that dissembles the metaphorical presence of 
the horos on a universal scale can be found in Ibn ‘Arabi’s conception of 
the barzakh. As with horos, so here, barzakh is expressed in a relation of 
similarity with the ‘now,’ ‘the now (al-an) is like a partition (barzakh).’% 
This al-an, ‘now,’ is a ‘moment’ or ‘presence’ that is given as the only 
real part of imaginary time, a moment that can also be expressed in the 
phrase ‘Day of Event’ or ‘Day of Breath,’ or in the single letter, alif, the 
initial vowel of the name of Allah. All letters (and this also holds for the 
world at large) can be broken down into this single letter and built up 
from it, though it does not break down into them. 


Time is a circumstance for an event just like meanings for letters, and 
space is not like a circumstance, so it is not like a letter. Time is confined 
through division by “now” and does not necessarily require the existence 
of objects, but space can not be comprehended without objects (that 
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occupy it), so it is a kind of (ontological) “home” (for what is created 
in it). 


Barzakh is a ‘boundary’ that is inclusive ‘in the sense that things 
participate in the limit not that the limit constitutes the final part of a 
thing.’ As the very possibility of defining, the barzakh, like horos, resists 
further definition in so far as it presents a common limit to all things. It is 
the separation between two things (definition) as well as the separating 
factor (that which defines) ‘become manifest as one in entity.’ 


So the reality about the barzakh is that within it there can be no barzakh. It 
is that which meets what is between the two by its very essence. If it were 
to meet one of the two with a face that is other than the face with which 
it meets the other, then there would have to be within itself, between its 
two faces, a barzakh that differentiates between the two faces so that the 
two do not meet together. If there is no such barzakh, then the face with 
which it meets one of the two affairs between which it stands is identical 
with the face with which it meets the other.” 


In an echo of the boundaries of stratigraphy, the barzakh is ‘between- 
between, a station between this and that, not one of them, but the 
totality of the two.”' Ibn ‘Arabi puts it simply, ‘the true barzakh is that 
which meets one of the things between which it separates with the very 
face with which it meets the other[...] It is in its essence identical to 
everything it meets.’” This reflective otherness is essential to any notion 
of a boundary; no boundary can be double, and yet it remains the 
essence of duplicity. It is division, but undivided, and as such it remains 
as the common term or boundary of either side, even when either side 
have nothing in common beyond this boundary. The barzakh defines by 
relating what falls to either side of it to what is other to it, it is not a limit 
that draws something to an end, but a limit that defines by unifying 
relations between Other and its other. As Bashier states, the closest, as 
well as affectionate and unifying of all ‘relations is one between Other 
(khilaf) and its other, from which it is differentiated. [...] Affection 
(mawadda) between differentiated things prevents each of them from 
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wanting the disappearance of its other from existence.’* The barzakh 
cannot be differentiated in thought; it is not entirely logical. Thinking 
about it is said to be comparable to threading a camel through the eye 
of a needle. In the canonical tradition of the Qu’ran barzakh is also the 
intermediate state between death and resurrection. It is the grave, ina 
temporal and spatial sense, where the dead linger for the time between 
death and judgement.” The experience of arriving at the boundary, 
barzakh, is described by Ibn ‘Arabi in two comparable states, that of the 
‘greater death’ which occurs to a person after death, and that of the 
‘lesser death’ occurring to someone during sleep. 


Do you not see that, when he is transferred to the barzakh through the 
greater death or the lesser death, he sees in the lesser death affairs that 
he was considering rationally impossible in the state of wakefulness? Yet, 
in the barzakh, he perceives them as sensory things, just as, in the state of 
wakefulness, he perceives that to which his sensation is connected, so he 
does not deny it. Despite the fact that his rational faculty proves to him 
that a certain affair cannot have being [wujud], he sees it existent in the 
barzakh. There is no doubt that it is an affair of being [wujud] to which 
sensation becomes connected in the barzakh.” 


The sensation that is located here realises the possibility of a presence, 
which Ibn ‘Arabi calls the ‘presence of the imagination,’ this presence 
is other than that of perception. But that does not mean the barzakh 
cannot be conceived, imagined or real. It is no doubt the confrontation 
itself where what is logical meets what is imagined, and the boundary 
between the two is expressed by the barzakh, a boundary that exactly 
bounds upon the ‘Real,’ Jawhar. Jawhar is the stone, but it is also Allah. 


Indefinite Human Time 


Are we forced time and again to return to Aristotle as the originator 
of the myth of the returning circle of time? If the ‘now’ is, according to 
Aristotle, the determination or definition of time, but time is not without 
movement—that is, it is nothing other than indeterminateness—the 
‘now’ is either not a part of time or time is both indeterminate and 
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determinate, with and without definition. This is the problem of the 
limits of time inherited from Aristotle’s conception of movement as 
something indefinite (aoriston ti).”° Here, Aristotle is responding to the 
theories of the pre-Socratics that nothing can come into or pass out of 
existence. 


obte yap TO dv yiveoBat (eivat yap Asn), éK« Te pt Ovtoc OVSEV Gv 
yeveoOa UmoxKeioBa ydp TL Set. 


[FJor what is could not come to be, since it is already, and from what 
is not nothing could come into being, since something must form a 
substrate.” 


What remains in time is movement, as what is both same and other to 
time. If time is sense and consciousness according to determination, 
movement is necessary as the indeterminate continuity of time that is 
not sensed, that is not felt. In Book II of the Physics Aristotle had thus 
defined movement as aorist—‘indeterminate,’ literally ‘unbounded, 
aoriston, ‘without horos’ since ‘when movement is determined, it ceases’ 
(6tav yap optoOfj, mavetat). Or, as Heidegger explains, ‘Being-there 
is being-there-completed in its place, limit. If it is moved, it is something 
that changes its site; it is such a thing that is no determinate place.’” 

What is the significance, in light of this, of the verb-form in Ancient 
Greek that poses a challenge to the Latinate tense system, the aorist? 
Because of the ‘primitive’ nature of its stem the aorist is believed to be 
the oldest Greek tense, and indeed requests to the deity are usually 
phrased in the aorist. Does this mean undefinability precedes definition, 
temporally speaking, that is verbally? The fact that its name is the 
a-privative-horos tends to lead toward definitions of this supposed tense 
via negative determination, ‘without limit, ‘without time,’ in variations 
on the theme of the occurrence as simple and undivided. However, that 
is not to say that it never happened or happened ‘once for all,’ ‘final,’ or 
‘completed.’ 

In fact, the aorist can imply that an eventis in the past, without actually 
belonging to the past itself. The verb form can be used in association 
with other tenses to denote present or future events (hence its use in 
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proverbs or gnomic sayings). As one study suggested, the aorist is 
punctiliar because it ‘simply refers to the action itself without specifying 
whether the action is unique, repeated, ingressive, instantaneous, past, 
or accomplished.’” Therefore the aorist has been defined not as a tense 
but an aspect, rendering it a matter of perception, or a sense for the 
moment. It is, in short the tense of the verb that most lends itself to 
sensing time beyond movement. 

One article on the ‘abused’ aorist’s exegetical function decries the 
semantic interpretation that would take the aorist’s punctiliar aspect to 
imply that the action of the verb is a point. Insisting instead on taking 
the name of this supposed tense literally, Stagg states ‘the aorist draws 
no boundaries.’ The ‘punctiliar,’ or ‘snap-shot action’ of the aorist 
belongs to the writer’s presentation, not to the action of the verb itself. 
In Revelations, creation is described in the aorist, which is certainly not to 
say that it is a single act, nor a completed one; ‘that the aorist here covers 
a semantic situation which in itself is not punctiliar but clearly linear is as 
normal an aoristic usage as can be found. The aorist is simply a-oristic.’*! 
Creation is indeterminate, neither a point nor a line. It is definitely a 
matter of interpretation, whether creation was something that happened 
or continues to happen. Whatever it is, it is neither momentary, nor a 
simple action, nor limited to the past. ‘The main point [!] is that it cannot 
represent action as progressive,’ or completed, thus the ‘life eternal’ is 
manifested every hour, in ‘every word’ and ‘every deed.’” Mirroring 
creation in speech, the aorist is not a historical singularity, or definite 
occasion, but nor is it just one step in the linear march toward organised 
systems (cosmos). 

The aorist ‘represents the action denoted by it indefinitely.’ The 
distinction that must be drawn up is that between the form of the verb 
and the action it describes. This is more than a simple difference of 
syntax and semantics—it is not the act that is punctiliar, it is the verb, 
‘the tense stems indicate the point of view from which the action or state 
is regarded.“ But where is this spectral point if we are talking about 
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indeterminateness? If movement is defined as ‘indeterminateness,’ the 
question remains how we are able to define something in the absence of 
determination itself. 

Obviously, the problem is the ‘point of view’ or perception. When 
it comes to the aorist, it all depends on one’s point of view, as Aristotle 
himself suggested when he stated that we feel the movement of time, we 
sense it. In the other tenses, one’s point of view is defined by temporal 
relation to the verb at hand, whether one is involved in the action of 
the verb (present continuous), placed after the action of the verb (past 
perfect), before it (future/conditional) and so forth. But with the aorist, 
one’s temporal relation is not at stake, that is, one’s position is as actor or 
acted upon without further elaboration as to this temporal position (the 
determining factor for translation is therefore the context itself). If there 
is any verb that represents floating time, it is the aorist. The aorist is 
punctiliar, but it is not instantaneous; as Stagg says, the aorist ‘presents’ 
an action, ‘of whatever nature, without respect to its nature’ and the 
action itself is thus represented in the negative (a-oriston).® The aorist 
is change itself, only partly abstracted from nature, and undetermined 
because when it is determined, it stops. 

What really matters is the position of making this indetermination 
present: horos. Movement, like the aorist, requires something else to 
transform it into time. According to Aristotle, nature is movement év 
Suvauet, in potentiality. And we should have sensed this contradiction, 
between nature and (human) time, with the first horos, the boundary 
or term from which the human marker has been obviated. The horos 
names itself so that determinateness, boundaries, definitions and so 
forth might be ‘natural,’ inscribed in nature, an already prescribed limit 
that leaves us free to go about the task of (re)definition. 

We require the potentiality of the horos to determine even its negation; 
in which case the horos becomes exactly this, our ‘point of view.’ So, the 
horos, in the absence of the negating a- is what? Non-movement? A point, 
stigme? Our bondage to our brief moment in time or the stigmata of mortal 
beings? Horos would appear to put in question the exclusivity of a linear 
boundary and the point of transgression. The opposition is not limited 
to that between horos and aorist but between the whole order of organic 
and nonorganic movement and this singular stone’s immovability. But 
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the opposition is also there between our determination of ourselves in 
contrast to nature, inorganic and organic. Or is it the matter that marks 
our lapse of consciousness and the indeterminate ‘continuity’ of time? 
Levinas expresses the position as existential: ‘the value of images for 
philosophy lies in their position between two times and their ambiguity. 
Philosophy discovers, beyond the enchanted rock on which it stands, all 
its possibles swarming about it.’ *° 


Prometheus Unbound 


Do the structures of language reflect a preconceived conceptual 
chronology or do the words we use modify our ability to recognise 
limits and agencies within or outside of time? The demiurge might be 
timeless or beyond time but does that mean that any consciousness of 
divinity also becomes extraneous to time? To reframe the problem from 
a secular position, is human reason capable of structuring a 
conception of time from any perspective but that of the human? Are we 
trapped within thought processes that constantly reenvisage time as an 
object of human thought despite epistemological advances or is there 
some way to escape the narcissism of human subjectivity when it comes 
to observing the sublimity of creation and the motion of the spheres? 
There is a very similar structure of oppositions and play of metaphor 
undergirding the conceptual diagnosis of our age as the ‘Anthropocene.’ 
As DeLoughrey states, in ‘recognising the history, present, and future 
of apocalypse, universalized temporality becomes parochialized and 
characterized by ruptures and an experience of “now-time,” a marked 
shift from chronology to simultaneity.’*” We have attributed the age 
with our name, and it is thus the name of the anthropos that presents the 
boundary of time. We are the ‘now.’ At once divisive and nominative, the 
Anthropocene reinstates humans as the determiners of time, this time 
not simply as subjects who sense time but rather as a major geomorphic 
force. As both dominators and denominators we are now masters of 
time, we make our own time. This hubristic denomination of an age 
should alert us to the true nature of the problem. The problem is only 
inadvertently given as the human use of natural resources, excavating 
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and burning fossil fuels, mass deforestation, the enormous scale of 
chemical detritus we leave in our wake. The Anthropocene obviously 
points to all this and critiques it. But the deeper significance of the 
Anthropocene is the reinforcement of the egoism of humanity. The 
Anthropocene might be treated as a symptom of a more than material 
presence upon earth, where the ‘diagnostic of the Anthropocene 
proposes a new geological epoch that designates humans as a collective 
being capable of geomorphic force, shaping Earth systems on a par with 
inhuman forces.’”** The problem will be whether the attribution of the 
name, or rather our name, to an epoch serves to vindicate rather than 
hinder such egoism. 

The scientific designation that poses the Anthropocene as the name 
of an entire age obfuscates the fact that we are not actually in control 
of the forces of nature; we are not in control of geomorphic forces nor 
should we be, and our continuing egoism in placing ourselves above 
‘nature’ can only lead to our own destruction (in soul if not in body). 
More than anything the title ‘Anthropocene’ assumes a ‘we,’ a general 
humanity of actors who are in no way the ‘we’ who are in effective 
control of the detritus we leave in our wake. We might name names, but 
they should know already and that hasn’t stopped them so far, on the 
contrary it has only spurred them on to greater acts of hubris. 

But perhaps we can look at it from a different perspective. Rather than 
taking the human as a force that changes time, that insinuates itself as the 
lord and master of the nonhuman, we could think of this determination 
of the Anthropocene as a remineralisation of the human, putting us ona 
par with rocks. However, studies show that human activity is ‘the most 
important geomorphic agent acting on the surface of the modern Earth, 
a conclusion that evokes several nontrivial consequences. It should be 
made clear, however, that anthropogenic and natural rates of erosion 
embody somewhat dissimilar measures of continental denudation.’” 
We might be a geomorphic agent, but we are not acting in any way 
similar or equivalent to the nonhuman forces that preceded us. If 
anything, the name of the Anthropocene is a pretence that permits us to 
reconfigure ourselves petromorphically, the scientific version of Adam 
and Eve’s earthly and ostic origins. As Yusuff states, this ‘immersion 
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of humanity into geologic time suggests both a remineralisation of the 
origins of the human and a shift in the human timescale from biological 
life course to that of epoch and species-life.”’ So which is it to be? Does 
the designation of the Anthropocene iterate human mastery over nature 
or does it reinvest us as mineral beings? 

This passage back into mineralisation echoes the earlier mineralisation 
from the previous domination of soft tissue, 500 million years ago 
when bones emerged in organic bodies. De Landa describes it as ‘if 
the mineral world that had served as a substratum for the emergence 
of biological creatures was reasserting itself, confirming that geology, 
far from having been left behind as a primitive stage of the earth’s 
evolution, fully coexisted with the soft, gelatinous newcomers.” In her 
Allegories of the Anthropocene, DeLoughrey describes the discourse of the 
Anthropocene as invigorating a ‘geological turn whereby anthropogenic 
sediment becomes a sign of deep history, evidence of human minerality 
where the excavation of the “geos” reveals the “bios” and a merger 
between the human and the nonhuman nature.’” For DeLoughrey 
the Anthropocene also serves to restructure the belief systems of the 
past, such as that in developmental, technological progress. Given the 
fact that the new age is marked by a destabilisation of the elements, 
that essentially poses an existential threat to the previous pleasantly 
beneficial age of climatic stability of the Holocene, she suggests that 
this engenders a reinterpretation and revelation ‘the enlightenment 
narrative of progress’ as myth. She is probably using the word ‘myth’ 
in much the same way that Adorno and Horkheimer used the word in 
the Dialectic of Enlightenment to argue that a return of barbarism within 
advanced civilisation was possible.” Myth, of course, need not have this 
overtone of the barbaric/civilisation divide. Or, if it does, that divide 
itself should be the first item of study when investigating myths of 
civilisation. I would argue that the Anthropocene itself, as a concept, 
could be equally subjected to this critique, as myth. 

Frodeman raises the possibility that a restructuring of thought might 
alleviate us of the burden of traditional methods of consumption. 
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The problems facing society today require us to question the intellectual 
taxonomy that has trained us to think ever more deeply within the same 
old ruts. Reordering the categories of our thinking and our institutions— 
even more, learning to think across categories—will help us create 
new conceptual and social spaces for addressing our environmental 
challenges.” 


The call to break down the categories, to reconfigure the system, to 
spread out and dissolve all boundaries uses exactly the same language 
that got us here in the first place. The drive to transgress, break free, to 
exceed present limits, and to extend the limits of human thought and 
technology is the same as that which framed the scientific revolution. 
In the words of Bacon, what was desirable was ‘the enlarging of the 
bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ In 
a similar vein, Latour claims that the time has come to ‘develop more, 
not less’ and in order to do so we must do away with ‘the limits of the 
notion of limits.’°° Not only are we forced to face our existence in a 
timescale that explodes our minds but Latour also tells us that accepting 
the paradigm of the Anthropocene is to accept that we are exiting the 
human drama and entering one ona planetary scale. Hence, all attempts 
at revolution are behind us since ‘we have already crossed a few of 
the nine “planetary boundaries” considered by some scientists as the 
ultimate barrier not to overstep!’” Latour implies with irony that the 
Anthropocene brings in a new era of self-satisfied scientism, in which 
multiple disciplines collude in order to coerce us into obedience. The 
drama that science maintains is that of humankind’s emancipation 
from Nature and ‘the thrusting-forward arrow of time—Progress— 
characterized by its juvenile enthusiasm, risk taking, frontier spirit, 
optimism, and indifference to the past.’ While I agree with his critique 
of the Anthropocene as scientific megalomania, I think his resultant 
faith in technologies and political ecology as a force of intervention is 
not only theoretically dubious but also maintaining and giving power 
to exactly the same megalomania that characterises the Anthropocene. 
We might be able to observe the ‘molecular machinery of soil bacteria,’ 
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but that has not stopped us from doing our utmost to kill as much of it 
as possible with the use of agrochemicals.” 

We live in an age where new technologies are created to confront 
new threats. The problem is that the new technologies and their demand 
on natural resources are so often the cause themselves of threats, such 
as deforestation, mineral depletion and contamination through mining, 
not to mention horrendously abusive labour conditions. It would 
appear that the solution is as much a problem as the cause. Perhaps 
this novelty that seems to be so desirable, in both thought, technologies 
and institutions, is itself the rut that we are trained to think with as 
well as believe in. It would appear that the designation of the massive 
boundary of the Anthropocene, separating us off from the Holocene 
that most of my friends were born in coincides or even permits the 
dissolution of boundaries elsewhere. Frodeman argues that this new 
age dissolves hard borders, so that ‘processes flow across disciplinary 
boundaries. Life becomes lithic (e.g. limestone), while tectonics 
influences patterns of evolution. To put it differently, the terms “Earth 
sciences” and “environmental sciences” today represent a distinction 
without a difference.”!” 

It would appear that we live in an age where distinctions are breaking 
down, where flows and assemblages are transforming our world from 
one formed of categorical differences to one where technological 
interconnectedness and the rhizomatics of domination interrupt such 
autarchic desires as self-control and self-limitation.’" That’s not to say 
that life on earth is composed of entirely distinct, separate organisms, 
rather ‘a sum of relatively independent species of flora and fauna with 
sometimes shifting or porous boundaries between them.’ 

Geology appears to be the core, even the substrate or bedrock, 
providing the junction for what was formerly thought distinct and 
separate. Frodeman continues his diagnostic with a prescription for 
the academy: “To effectively grapple with our environmental challenges 
we must cross the boundaries that have separated the humanistic and 
scientific part of geology.’ Scientific facts cannot in isolation address 
the dead-end street that science has created, he says, so we must 
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‘redefine the conceptual space of the Earth sciences.’ The crux of the 
problem is ‘philosophical and spiritual in nature.’ While he surely does 
not mean it in this sense, I think it is not incorrect to interpolate into 
this diagnosis that natural spirit or the spirit of nature is lacking from 
scientific discourse. That the spirit of nature is to be found, as Frodeman 
suggests, in a nexus of scientific debate, democratic institutions, and 
humanitarian virtues, seems to me to reinstate power in the mire of the 
same old ruts.!° As was the case with Latour, we see an advocation for 
change acting in the name of restoring the current systems and holders 
of power, albeit in a slightly different guise. 

And yet,a limit is seen, floating around the edges, determinable within 
the bounds of the sciences, perhaps as the bounds of science: “The Earth 
sciences are becoming the sciences of limit,’ states Frodeman.™ ‘The 
scarcity we are facing will not be a matter of running up against purely 
physical boundaries. Scarcity in the twenty-first century will combine 
physical limits with a complex range of cultural factors,’ these include 
everything from economics to theology.'® The Earth sciences pose an 
‘ontological disruption,’ the limit breaking into our everyday excursions 
from the pub to the supermarket, something like an earthquake opening 
up great chasms in the road and drawing up distinctions between the 
various exorbitant, consumptive activities we engage in on a daily basis 
and the enormity of geologic life. The Earth sciences are once again rising 
up as a soothsayer of catastrophism, as the old gods of the earth rumble 
in discontent below while the sea god creeps formidably closer and the 
god of fire wreaks havoc upon the land. However the Earth sciences do 
not call them ‘gods,’ they call them ‘natural processes’ disturbed and 
unbalanced by human activity, though that does not seem to explain the 
way these forces rage. But no, the absence of gods in the sciences is what 
has allowed science to progress in its mechanistic interpretations. At 
base I agree with Frodeman; we are confronted with a problem of limits, 
rather an absence of limits in contemporary scientific, technological and 
governmental development, in social and behavioural determinism too. 
It is this problem that the diagnostic of the Anthropocene should draw 
our attention to. 
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Neyrat, in The Unconstructable Earth, also brings our attention to 
the presence of limits in the discourse of the Anthropocene. Modern 
belief still has its consequences, he says, by ‘believing that science had 
emancipated us from nature, we have believed in the existence of the 
Great Divide between us and the rest of the world.’ Neyrat quotes 
Hans Jonas’s characterisation of the contemporary human as the 
‘definitively unbound Prometheus, where he also calls for ‘concerning 
ourselves with limits.” Neyrat also criticises Latour for arguing against 
the existence of these limits or essentially the limit that divides humans 
from their environment. For Latour, the absence of limits does not mean 
only that we are one with nature but rather that all of nature has been 
anthropomorphised such that we have the ability, perhaps according to 
Latour the necessity, to totally remaster the environment in such a way 
as it suits us; ‘more attachments, more mastery, more interventions.’1°% 
He gives the example of terraforming, which would be the opposite of 
recognising these limits. 

Neyrat uses the word ‘myth’ to discuss the Anthropocene, but he does 
so with caution.'” As the former section suggested, the word ‘myth’ in 
addressing geological timescales would not be inappropriate, based as 
they are upon archaic structures of belief that indeed required systems 
of mythical belief to support them. The Anthropocene is the ‘myth, 
the story that elaborates the mythology of human mastery and human 
dominance over nature, where the role played by today’s humans is not 
unlike the role human beings play in the Promethean myth. And just like 
the Promethean myth, the intercedence of Zeus, father of gods and men 
is required as a heteronomous source of permission and legitimation for 
subsequent human activity. As Neyrat puts it, ‘with the anthropocene, 
our winded postmodernity seems to have acquired a new breath and a 
means for resuscitating a grand narrative that [...] plunges us into the 
most distant past.’!° 

The grand narrative of the Anthropocene seems to justify an 
overwhelming dissolution of boundaries. More often than not these 
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boundaries pertain to the individual rather than states and corporations, 
as movement between corporations, banks and state systems of power 
is definitely becoming more fluid. Biotechnological control and 
surveillance of individuals is already being justified by necessities 
claimed to have been instigated by climate change. Similarly most 
environmental concessions are forced upon individuals rather than the 
corporations largely responsible for aggressively rapacious forms of 
resource extraction and use or the large stakeholders in such firms. With 
the Anthropocene, boundaries dissolve, and nature becomes subsumed 
into aggressively despotic human nature, or a few limited examples 
thereof. 

Nonetheless, limits arise again and again in human discourse, and 
here specifically the consideration of the human relation to thenonhuman 
should recall us to our own limits and boundaries. While many 
boundaries are internal, or at least linguistic, they are also substantially 
present in our relations with the world around us, framing those 
relations, whether in transgression or symbiosis. Perhaps there are only 
absolute limits in nature, the limits that are even today becoming evident 
because once transgressed they produce unpredictable and perilous 
disequilibrium in the natural systems that support not only human 
but all organic and nonorganic life. Mining, an attack upon the deep 
sedimentary deposits of the earth is as destructive as deforestation, and 
personal technologies, such as phones and computers, are based upon 
the ongoing extraction of increasingly rare metals. Biotechnologies, along 
with genetic modification of plants, animals and humans, consistently 
cross the boundaries of what it means to be a plant, animal or human. 
And as these technologies show, there is always a price to pay, even if 
that is simply the ensuing dependence upon the industry that created 
you, or made you as you are. The resulting catastrophes of wildfires, 
pesticide poisoning, the disappearance of heirloom plant varieties, the 
human epidemic of allergies and pharmaceutical dependence are all as 
a result from human intervention claimed in the name of science, to 
improve upon natural processes and what we cannot help but recognise 
as natural limits, from the earth’s crust to human skin. 

Walter Benjamin’s notion of similitude arrives via a redemptive theory 
of language where the principle has long been lost to the past (whether 
it ever was remains an issue in Benjamin’s evolutionary messianism). 
Any similarity in word or letter can only act as a reminder/remainder 
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or a brief moment of recognition of what language as such could have 
been or was. It is thus exactly what is lost that can be a subject not of 
knowledge but of recognition, something that ‘flashes up’ in the instant 
of similitude: ‘The past can be seized only as an image that flashes up 
at the moment of its recognizability, and is never seen again." This 
illuminated image draws Benjamin’s gaze beyond the horizon whereby 
‘allusion to the astrological sphere may supply a first reference point for 
an understanding of the concept of nonsensuous similarity.’ Not just 
because the form that similarity takes in recognition is that of a flash but 
because there is a very real possibility that the star you happen to admire 
tonight has ceased to exist many thousands of years before. In which case, 
how can we ever solidify our relation with the whole as anything but in 
loss, of the lost returning as a memory, an instance of eternity in the midst 
of life’s brevity? What are stars but rocks reflecting light at a distance, 
exceeding extension and measurable by time? Is there a correspondence 
between human beings’ tendency to place stones upon the land as marks 
of memory and the overwhelming eternity of rocks in the sky? 

Since we are now standing in the place of the third term of 
astrological measurements, Oi Tpetc Opol, we must be forgiven for 
extrapolating without the hindrance of atmospheric pressure.''? The 
definition of the ‘now’ has a ‘non-sensuous similarity’ with horos, in 
all its determinations, boundary and mark, letter and word, definition 
and stone. Or to put it otherwise, the ‘now’ is horos exactly because the 
singularity of identification is impossible. There is no opposite of the 
‘now’; it is not opposed to continuity even though in the vulgar concept 
of time it is the single moment, the exception that proves the rule. Just 
as there is no opposite of horos since once we start determining what is 
a-horos, we must have placed a limit from which to begin. It is a point 
that takes place at a certain distance from time. The point is that with the 
horos, this limit is none other than the raising of the question of definition. 
In conclusion, we can begin again with Aristotle’s definition that time 
begins as a sense or, to rid this sense of its intentionality (dianoia), as a 
feeling for what is other than time, that is for something else that falls in 
between the ‘now’ that is past and the ‘now’ that is to come. 
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Fig. 6. Gravestones. Photograph by M. Goutsourela, 2013. Rights belong to the 
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Fig. 6a. HOPOXZ MNHMATOS, in Lalonde (1991) [I 7462]. 
Fig. 6b. HOPOX XHMATOSX, in Lalonde (1991) [I 2528]. 


6. Geophilia Entombed or the 
Boundary of a Woman’s Mind 


0 6pos — metaph. [...] the boundary of a woman’s mind, [...] memorial 
stone or pillar.’ 


Were women marginalised in Ancient Greek society? Was this a norm 
for the archaic period as well as the Classical? Are there traces in the 
Greek corpus of a system of matriarchy belonging to the late Neolithic, 
Iron and Bronze Ages? Are later seventeenth- to nineteenth-century 
AD interpretations as much to blame for the tone of misogyny that 
dominates scholarship of the ancient world as they are responsible 
for manipulating the primary sources into reflecting their own beliefs, 
rather than clarifying the beliefs of the time? Given the filtration of our 
sources through the monotheisms of Islam and Christianity followed 
by the fundamentalist hegemony of the scientific revolution, can we 
even trust what we read in order to weave some kind of a web to trace 
us through the truth of what it meant to be a woman in the fledgling 
Greek polis? The intervention of masculine hegemony between then and 
now as affecting the way we read the city may also have had the effect 
of obliterating any original documents that may have enlightened us 
as to the thoughts, the lives and the preoccupations of women. Or, if 
intervening misogyny is not to blame, then what were women doing— 
were they sleeping, were they so engrossed with providing a genetic 
inheritance that they forgot to supply us with an intellectual one? 

This chapter will not answer these questions. But that does not mean 
we must not ask, perched as we are upon the boundaries of Greek 
thought trying to follow through with all these aporias. The archaeology 
of the horos might be traced via the cultic and into the philosophy and 
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economics of the Athenian polis, but it has to go through women in 
order to arrive there. One of the basic appearances of the horos is as a 
marker of graves, and as a swathe of texts from archaeological remains 
to tragic theatre make clear, this realm remained the monopoly of 
women. Whether a preoccupation with the realm of death was an act 
of subjugation or whether it reveals the significant power that women 
held over the existential reality of the society’s population depends on 
how willing the reader is to find an alternative model of freedom to our 
highly politicised, biologically determined, publicly limited freedoms of 
today. Here I present a discussion of boundaries and attempt, through 
something like a game of Go, to place women in relation to these 
boundaries, on this side, on the other or anywhere in between. 

We have already witnessed the possibility that the horos described 
a face-to-face relation, a divisive mark that demands the bonds of 
hospitality and transgression in friendship alone, where either side 
embraces the very limit they share, the otherness they have in common 
or the definition of being whose immediacy is interrupted only by the 
definition itself. Then again, we have seen horos erupt into the continuum 
of time, as both time’s limit and definition and as ‘what it was to be’ 
(to ti en einai). In all of these, the spatiality of the horos is related to a 
transgression of boundaries and to what is past as what is no longer but 
nonetheless provides the substratum for being present. 

This substratum or what underlies is the topic of this chapter. It might 
be the earth, or the place of the feminine, that provides the substrate for 
existence. But it also might be what is past, done, gone and buried. The 
past of the horos, whether it is dead and buried, implicated in those who 
laid the boundaries or continues to be read in museums today, raises the 
question of the authority of the mark. Is the horos a sign, an intermediary 
mark drawing up the definitions between subterranean powers and the 
active imagination of human beings? Where does the horos get the power 
to define and determine from? Is it in us who read or from the dead who 
placed the stones and drew up the boundaries, or is the power essential 
to stone itself, emitted from the depths of the earth? In Ancient Greek 
society how someone was buried was as much the realm of women as 
was childbirth. And if anyone can be said to have spoken up for what lies 
underneath, it was Antigone. But there’s plenty of time before Antigone 
enters the stage. In the meantime, there’s another boundary to consider. 
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The Female Boundary 


The Liddell and Scott lexicon provides us with a metaphorical example 
of the use of the word horos said to mean ‘the boundary of a woman’s 
mind.’ It is taken from Aeschylus’s tragedy, the Agamemnon, which tells 
of the hero’s bloody fate at the hands of his unfaithful wife Clytemnestra 
upon returning home after ten years from the victory over Troia. 
Spoken by the chorus of old men, and after condemning Clytemnestra’s 
extramarital affair with Aegisthus, they discuss the possibility of news 
of the return of Agamemnon. Here I quote several stanzas with a typical 
translation to provide the context. I then follow with a brief criticism 
and alternative translation that dramatically changes the meaning of the 
word horos in this context, which should prove the lexicon’s entry here 
as entirely mistaken. 


Ev yuvalkos aixud MpErEL 

TpO TOD davéevtos xaptv Evvatveoat.— 
mLBavoc dyav O BAU 6pos EtvEeuETAL 
TAaXUTOPOG: AAAA TAXULOPOV 
YUVALKOYNPUTOV GAAUTAL KAEOG.? 


It seems that a woman in temper 

grants consent to what is pleasing before it is apparent.- 

Too easily persuaded, the woman’s boundary [horos] is encroached upon 
swiftly, but swift-dying 

perishes rumour proclaimed by a woman. 


This sexually conservative reading obfuscates the libidinal overtones of 
these lines and seems to require a special manoeuvre in the translation 
of aichmai as ‘temper,’ rather than ‘spear.’ Another singular appearance 
is the gunaikogureton (yvvatkoynpUTOV) implied to be connected with 
guros, circle, as in ‘what goes around,’ something, I suppose, like how 
rumour ‘gets around.’ But I suggest the implication is to the word gorutos 
(ywpUTos), ‘bow-case or quiver,’ so the gunaiko-gorutos, would be the 
woman's quiver, the place where euphemistically speaking ‘arrows’ 
are put. Presumably a spear is in this case a particularly well-endowed 
‘arrow,’ hence her easy persuadability. In this alternate reading, a 
woman gives consent to the pleasure of a spear, her easily persuaded 
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boundary is broken, and the good name of her quiver dies. The ‘female 
boundary’ (thélys horos) can then be interpreted as none other than the 
hymen. The subsequent lines play around the idea of awoman’s consent, 
an interpretation that, if anything, is apt given the sexual basis of the 
tragedy and the old men’s censure of Clytemnestra’s sexual exploits. 

And yet the lexicon described this instance as not only ‘metaphorical’ 
but also ‘the boundary of a woman’s mind.’ It must be asked what a 
woman’s mind has to do with it? And why is this particular meaning 
of the horos and this alone ‘metaphorical’? All the other meanings 
suggested in the lexicon were unmediated identification but not this 
one. Woman yet again provides fertile ground for the exception of non- 
identity. No doubt this could be turned to her advantage. Nonetheless it 
is also interesting to note the shift towards the metaphorical the closer 
you get to the hymen. 

There is another reference given by the lexicon for the same sense 
of the ‘woman’s boundary’, again from Aeschylus’s Agamemnon. But 
this time it is Cassandra, and the boundaries are questionable; they are 
the boundaries of her prophetic method, the origin of which is posed 
in terms of possession by the chorus: mO8ev Spous éxeElg Peortecias 
0500 /Kakoppruovas; ‘Whence have you the horoi of the ill-omened 
prophetic way?” I have purposefully failed to provide a translation for 
horos as I think the ambiguity here is telling. Are these landmarks along 
the way to prophesy? Or is it the origin of the terms of the art that is 
being put into question? It is a question of method and knowledge as 
well as claiming possession (horous echeis). Cassandra, at this point, 
is literally possessed by her art. She is looking into the future at the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra, as well as her own murder. 
It must be said that these ‘boundaries’ are if anything excessively 
expansive, and not at all suited to the senses of ‘boundary of a woman’s 
mind.’ On the one hand we have the horos as ‘hymen,’ on the other, 
as the terms along the prophetic way. Either way there is nothing to 
suggest the metaphorically limiting implication of the definition of the 
boundary of a woman’s mind. Perhaps what we are dealing with, then, 
is not the boundary of the ancient woman’s mind, but the boundary of 
the nineteenth-century male mind, that is, the mental barriers of sirs 
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Liddell and Scott when it came to addressing women’s subjectivity as 
the purveyor of truth, not to mention women’s sexual parts. 

That the ‘female boundary’ (thélys horos) should be none other than 
the hymen certainly agrees with the significance the ancient city placed 
upon virginity and the passage from the semi-sacred role of the virgin 
to that of the married woman; and yet in Greek ‘hymen’ as membrane is 
linked to the uterus, the stomach lining. Hymen is the god of marriages, 
and variations of the word signify marriage and the marriage song, 
all dancing around while obscuring the whole point of the matter 
(which of course is never whole, nor a point). It was plausible for a 
male physician to argue that the physical membrane of the hymen did 
not even exist in women.’ But perhaps male ignorance about women’s 
bodies was not so significant, given the segregation of the two realms 
of reproductive or domestic life and political or civic life. At least it may 
not have mattered until the political started to intrude into the private, 
subjecting both the woman and the household to a series of legal and 
religious interventions that focused upon limiting and controlling the 
sexual, as well as reproductive, activity of a young woman. 

The obsessive compulsion to control women’s sexuality and 
reproductive potential was strictly orchestrated within the institutional 
structures of the city-state. In her analysis of the role of rituals performed 
for the goddess Artemis, Cole suggests that state institutions introduced 
the presence of state boundaries into the lives of the people by mirroring 
biological boundaries in the transition from girlhood to womanhood. The 
goddess Artemis was often worshipped on geographical margins, close 
to territorial frontiers. ‘The rites of young women at these sites marked 
important transitions in the female life-cycle, but signified more than the 
individual female’s safe passage across a personal biological boundary. 
The community as a whole depended on ritual activities undertaken in 
border areas.”° The festival calendar required that both girls and young 
women perform public ceremonies at remote sanctuaries, such as at 
Brauron. Cole argues that these dedications and rituals demonstrate 
‘the centrality of women’s religious role and the crucial part played 
by their offerings in securing the well-being and survival of the polis,’ 
while the ‘sacred space on a border defined the limits of a city’s territory 
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and protected the transitional area that divided one community from 
another.’ 

The traditional claim is that sanctuaries were placed on boundaries 
‘as markers of territorial sovereignty’; however, I could venture 
another interpretation, given that many sanctuaries stretch back to the 
time preceding the institution of the polis, they may not have marked 
territorial boundaries at all, certainly not those of the city-state. Or 
if they did mark boundaries, maybe they did so in homage to the 
boundary itself, rather than as a mark of possession and dominance. 
Certainly, in the case of Artemis, the masculine dominance that inhered 
to the polis seems not only anachronistic but also antithetic to the older, 
more fearsome character of the goddess. That these sanctuaries and 
rituals were later adopted and reconfigured, as an apparatus beneficial 
to the propaganda of the polis should not be excluded. A reconstitution 
of the religious character of border zones in order to reinforce social and 
political dominance was certainly a possibility. 

The idea that the security of the city’s women mirrors that of the city’s 
borders is a metaphor that could appear intrinsic to ancient political 
and religious thought. ‘There was a recognisable correspondence 
between the vulnerability of a city’s women and the vulnerability of a 
city’s borders,’ states Cole, where intrusion and violation on a border, 
especially one of ritual significance ‘was a sign of ritual failure and 
indicated that the security of the polis was threatened by a war with its 
neighbours.” Not only was ‘lack of respect for the boundaries of another 
community’ expressed in myth by ‘lack of respect for the integrity of 
its women,’ but it was also used as the basis for justifying violent acts 
of retaliation between states.* However, what if the metaphor worked 
the other way around? Rather than the sexual vulnerability of women 
representing the vulnerability of the state and therefore requiring the 
ritual activities of the women in order to secure the state, what if the 
vulnerability of borders was depicted in rituals of femininity in order 
to represent women as vulnerable and insecure? To pacify a potential 
enemy is a much surer tactic than simply disarming them. 

If we consider the Artemis rituals from this inverted perspective, 
the situation as it stands becomes much more interesting. One example 
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that became stock standard propaganda in the expansionist policy of 
imperial Athens was that of the Lemnian incursion at Brauron, which 
was then used as a significant part of the rationalisation for the violent 
Athenian attack on Lemnos as described by Herodotos.® The claim that 
girls and young women (particularly virgins) were at risk during the 
festivals and rituals on borders supported a nexus of ideas featuring 
the masculine assertion for control and domination, over the territory 
and its borders, as well as over its women (regardless of social standing, 
girl, mother, slave, etc). An assault upon territorial boundaries (horoi) 
was akin to the violation of the woman, the breaking of her horos, and 
these two ideas were mythically connected and reinforced through 
ritual performance. The subsequent mythical parity between the ‘female 
boundary’ and state boundaries, between the sexual control of women 
and the security of the polis emphasised how an entire community could 
suffer from untoward sexual license amongst the female population of 
the city. In contemporary analysis, women are often attributed marginal 
roles in the Ancient Greek city, and while on the one hand that is 
absolutely true, there they are dancing on the boundary, it almost seems 
too obvious, like hiding it in the open. Their marginalisation (as is the 
case with most minorities) plays a central role in the preservation of 
the constitution of the state. In religious festivals and liturgies, women 
literally put their horos on the line in support of the state. 

My question, then, is whether these women were willingly acting 
for the benefit of the polis or whether these activities were in some way 
coerced. Were women putting their sexuality on the line in order to 
consciously reinforce the dominant political and religious framework 
of the city, or was the control of their sexuality a method of limiting the 
rebellious force of a considerable part of the population? We know that 
there was a certain degree of resistance amongst women in the face of the 
polity of men: Both Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusai and his Lysistrata 
paint an image of women who are anything but passive in the face of the 
claim to male dominance in the socio-political and economic sphere. The 
men go off to war, redirecting state and private funds into these exploits 
abroad, only to return carrying stolen arms and stolen, foreign broads 
in their arms. No wonder in Aristophanes’ comedies, women are willing 
to go to great ends to change their economic and social conditions, not 
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to mention the great heroines of tragedy who revolt against the various 
systems of power they are trapped within. Clytemnestra murders her 
husband in retribution for what she sees as the criminal sacrifice of her 
daughter, Medea also responds murderously upon her male children 
when faced by the abandonment of Jason, Helen simply walks out of 
the institution of marriage, and Antigone in her refusal to accept ‘the 
way things are’ is far from alone in standing up and resisting the status 
quo. Elektra is in the minority as contributing to the founding myth of a 
judicial system that reinforces the status quo. Everybody else seems to 
revolt against it. Might these be representative, not of women as willing 
contributors to the dominant political power, but as active participants 
in ongoing social dissent? 

In the Republic, Plato claims to bring women into the machinations of 
the state. He permits them to engage in the sphere that was, according 
to the actual Greek polity, exclusively male. Given mental proficiency 
and reproductive ability, he grants them equality in some measure to 
the guardians of his mythical constitution.'? Perhaps Socrates was aware 
of how dangerous a force women could be if they remained on the other 
side of politics. In Ancient Greece the other side is exactly where it is 
said that women were, the other side of the door, indoors where they 
belonged. 


The household constituted the nonpublic sphere within which the female 
was subsumed and which therefore defined her. Because the good at 
which the household aimed was a lesser good than that which was the 
end of the polis, the wife-mother achieved only the limited goodness 
of the ‘naturally ruled,’ a goodness different in kind from that of the 
naturally ruling.” 


But that does not mean that the realm of the household was in itself 
lesser than the public realm. The word economics comes from household 
management, and we know, from the Homeric epics as from archaeology, 
that the household in the Bronze Age was the main productive and 
economic organisation, before cities developed and took over this 
role.’ And if women were excluded from public life, they nonetheless 
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remained essential, providing the preconditions upon which public life 
rests. 

The assumption that participation in a particular form of 
representational government and free-market economics is the front 
door to social freedom and wholly constitutes public life is today so 
taken for granted that it actually starts to seem like inter-generational 
indoctrination. The question, however, should be whether social and 
political ‘equality’ within a system structured upon inequality is even 
desirable given the inherently corrupt constitution of the economy, 
politics, the law and the private sector. In any case, later legislation took 
Plato at his word and refigured the state such that it absorbs women 
within it, along with the requirement that women be subject to the laws, 
the economic system and the state’s constitution even if that means 
performing roles as perniciously violent as those that were once directed 
against them. Meanwhile, the ability to even imagine any other form of 
organisation be that kinship, communitarian, communal or whatever, is 
becoming increasingly more difficult. 

Is this absorption of women into the public realm, even if not entirely, 
what began to happen in the fifth century that changed the perception 
of women? For example, the earlier Bronze Age myth of the murder 
of Agamemnon is attributed to Aegisthus, while the classical polis put 
the weapon in the hands of his wife Clytemnestra. Why this shift in 
responsibility? Is this a demonisation and denigration of the woman 
who demands control within her household? Or is it a warning of what 
women do when they are unchecked and beyond the power of their 
husbands? That the role of women in myth elucidates the unconscious 
tensions, ambiguities and fears dominant in society seems obvious to 
us today.'? However, a further question poses itself, especially given 
observations of contemporary media and the distortions of stories 
and facts to maintain corporate interests: to what degree were the 
representations of women purposeful? Or, who was controlling the 
images, attitudes and opinions portrayed, if anyone? And, consequently, 
what was gained by the renovation and potential modification of ancient 
myths as they were staged within the democratic polis? 

The Ancient Greek polis was not so naive that it did not reconfigure 
the facts in order to represent the city and its actions to its own benefit, 


13 Gould (1980) 55. 
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nor was it unwilling to manipulate public opinion in order to maintain 
the status quo, as the great demagogues Perikles and Alcibiades are 
testament. The funeral oration of Perikles is definitely a fine piece of 
political propaganda, not to mention Alcibiades justification of the 
Sicilian expedition.’* Another fine piece of propaganda may well have 
been the manipulation of the worship of Dionysus into a city cult and 
Artemis and girls’ rituals celebrating the crossing over into womanhood 
into festivals securing state power. So, if these publicly sanctioned forms 
of speech, entertainment and ritual were performed in order to cover 
over an alternative world-view, what was that other perspective and 
why was it so threatening to the continuation of male hegemony? 

I suggest (and this is merely suggestion, for the reasons outlined 
above concerning lack of evidence) that it was not only an attitude 
but an entire system of relations that threatened the behemoth of state 
authority, not necessarily exclusively matriarchal, though it certainly 
had room within for the generative power of birth and the degenerative 
power of death. In stark contrast to the civic representations of Artemis 
as protecting territorial borders, was Artemis as Mother Goddess, 
Thesmophore, goddess of childbirth and protector of the ancient laws 
or customs (thesmoi).'5 The Mother Goddess is well accounted for 
in statuesque form from the Palaeolithic until the Iron Age and is 
linked with matriarchy or at least the worship of a fertility goddess or 
the ‘great mother.’’® The problem is that although we have plenty of 
cultural artefacts that suggest that an overwhelming significance held 
to the mother goddess, any traces of this worship within the historical 
period are deeply contested and heavily overladen with the values of 
later patriarchally organised, economically constituted societies (that is 
to say state centralised, non-household economics). That said Benigni 
does succeed in deploying a plethora of evidential finds, so that it seems 
that this worship is coming to air, despite the incongruence of present 
socio-economic conditions.” 


14 Basically the entirety of Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War and Herodotos’ 
Anabasis can be read as state propaganda. The orators also generally engaged in 
some form of truth-twisting to the benefit of their cause, e.g., on the funding of 
martial affairs, the theoric fund and public versus private wealth, in Austin and 
Vidal-Naquet (1980) 340-358. 

15 Detienne (1977) 79-81. 

16 See Benigni (2013). 
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The dominant cosmology of the classical era that has come down to 
us is one of mythical, cyclically patricidal, inherited power, where the 
feminine elements seem to feature only as the exceptions that prove the 
rule.'* That said, I do not doubt that mythological narratives had at least 
two sources of dispersal, and therefore there are at least two versions 
of the same myth, although there are normally many more. There was 
the dominant, authoritative narrative deployed by men in the service 
of political and social allegiances (for example, Telemachos’s dismissal 
of his mother Penelope with the statement that ‘myth is the province of 
men’).'? But there were also the mythical cycles told by women, such 
as myths sung to pass the time while working, myths told to educate 
and entertain children and sing them to sleep, myths used to illustrate 
conversation during hours of leisure, bathing and dining, perhaps 
accounting for some of the less distributed versions of myth (such as 
that of Helen’s duplicate following Paris to Troia, while the real Helen 
passed the war partying in Northern Africa). 

The overwhelming presence of women in Greek myth should alert 
us to the fact that patriarchally dominant society never succeeded, if 
it ever aimed to do so, at obliterating the powerful position of women 
both in the family and in the community. Many women feature in 
the mythological canon of Greece, from the well-known goddesses of 
the first generations of the gods on into the Olympians (Aphrodite, 
Demeter, Hera, Athena, Artemis, etc.) and the lesser divinities as well as 
the plethora of nymphs and local deities, including a number of divine 
female collectives, (the Graces, the Muses, the Fates, the Pleiades). 
There was no lack of the female in the Greek mythological corpus. But 
there are also the mortal women famed for their misbehaviour or good 
behaviour, such as Clytemnestra, Helen, Hecuba, Medea and Penelope. 
Women from this class also extend over generations, such as Iphigeneia, 
Elektra, Hermione, Cassandra. For the most part they are from ruling 
families or that failing of the priestly caste (Chryseis, Briseis). As 
Blundell states, ‘Royalty was one of the bits of traditional social baggage 
that Greek myth carried with it into the later ages.” There are also the 
female monsters, whose purpose seems wholly to threaten and chastise 


18 Ibid. 35. 
19 Hom.0d.1.356-9 
20 Blundell (1995) 17. 
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the little boys and girls into doing the right thing (Gorgons, Medusa, 
Sphinx, Furies: Erinyes/Eumenides). There are also plenty of examples 
of choruses of women within Greek theatre, where women en masse were 
not always represented straightforwardly either as victim or threat. 

Symbolic associations of women, or the mythological female, put 
women on the side of the unbounded, men with the bounded, women 
with nature and reproduction, men with law and order. Although in the 
so-called Pythagorean Table of Oppositions, Aristotle aligns the unlimited, 
apeiron (Gmtelpov) with the feminine side, against limit (1épac) on the 
masculine, we can certainly understand this opposition as having the 
opposite effect socially.*! As Anne Carson argues, the fact that women 
were considered to be unbounded is perhaps enough to implicate them 
in the maintenance of common, social boundaries.” Zeitlin states that 
the ‘boundaries of women’s bodies are perceived as more fluid, more 
permeable, more open to affect and entry from outside, less easily 
controlled by intellectual and rational means,’ and for this reason, as can 
be seen on stage, women were perceived within the polis as a physical 
and cultural instability.” 

That women were passive may also have been an idea promoted 
within the city, but it was certainly not apparent upon the city’s stages or 
within the city’s myths. An example featuring the culture hero Herakles, 
a woman’s arts and the horos appears in Sophocles’ Trachiniae, where 
Herakles, drawing up the location, horizei, for altars and woodland 
sanctuaries, in the worship of Zeus (€vOa matpww Ati /Bwyovs opicet 
Teueviav Te PUAAGSA) receives the poisoned garment from his wife 
Dianeira.* That this hero of masculine strength withstood the twelve 
labours, facing off beasts and monsters, only to die at the soft touch of 
cloth from the hands of a woman, is telling of the power that adhered to 
women in Greek society. That power might not be very pleasant, but it is 
there all the same. It is a power that threatens because it is unbounded, 
falling beyond the bounds of civic authority, identifying women with 
everything that men are not. 


21 Ar.Met.986a24. In these dichotomies evil, kakon, is also on the side of women, 
exemplified by Pandora. See also Carson (2000) xxxiv. 

22 Carson (2000) 153. 

23 Zeitlin in Winkler and Zeitlin (1990) 65. 

24 Soph.Trach.743. 
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The dichotomy aligning men with civilisation and women with 
nature that was so popular during the enlightenment may find its 
origin within the Greek polis and even continues today to be a favourite 
mythology both of those supporting the hegemony of certain political 
forms and those desiring a return to wildness and a unity with nature. 
As Blundell states: 


Prominent among these is the identification of women with the wildness 
of nature- that is, with whatever exists beyond the boundaries of an 
ordered civilisation. It is generally assumed that it is women’s capacity 
for child-bearing, and hence their alignment with natural forces beyond 
male control, that prompts these commonly envisaged relationships 
with trees, plants, springs, birds, and so on.’ 


This nature symbolism operates within a nature versus culture model, 
a dichotomy presumably disseminated by men to demobilise women 
and women’s power to the margins of society (for example the man- 
eating maenads in Euripides’ Bacchae). However, this interpretation is 
presumably as much a result of the propaganda of the classical period 
as it is our own contemporary conventions still at work. 

Considering that most social and economic powers today are based 
upon the use and abuse of natural resources, and the surplus of profit 
created by wage inequalities between workers and executives, that 
women should be separating themselves from the ‘forces of nature’ 
and relocating themselves within the workforce, whether as workers or 
executives, obviously does a great deal to maintain these already existing 
cycles of natural and labour resource extraction and profiteering. So, if 
women have also moved over to the side of law, capital and polity, who 
is left to speak up for the unbounded? 


Authority’s Attire: Body, Tomb, Sign 


Conceptualise the horos as a simple lithic confrontation or even an 
apperceptive, perpendicular arrangement, outlining boundaries run 
horizontally in closure or are left open, the stone’s upper facade points 
towards the heavens, its base planted firmly in the ground. The horos 
is buried, at least partly. Does it also transversally gesture below? If so, 


25 Blundell (1995) 18. 
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the horos stands upon another boundary, the boundary that stands as 
a point of disjuncture and therefore also conjuncture between those 
in the ‘now’ and those below, inscribed within the earth, those who 
live no longer, the worm-feeders. The eruption of the horos in the 
continuum of time was also phantasmagoric, haunting the conceptual 
world of memory with an inscription of stone. Horos was a sign no 
less real for all its ghostliness; it was the material representation of the 
dead. The living engrave stones, and this is a reciprocal relation; sooner 
or later, the stones engrave us. In this grave subjectification we can 
catch a glimpse of what was at stake in the horos from the first. Horos 
was also inscribed upon gravestones, and this inscription separated 
the material world of the living from the spectral realm of the dead, a 
distinction that might be spooky and even petrifying but is not for all 
that unearthly. 

They may not be the earliest examples of horoi, but the funerary 
horoi are at once plenteous and have the advantage of an additional 
inscription which serves to mark them out as different from other horoi. 
Some funerary horoi have been found during the excavations of the 
Athenian agora, even though burial ceased to be practised there from the 
end of the seventh century BC.” There are some special cases of burial 
until the end of the sixth century, largely limited to certain family plots. 
It is assumed that these were aristocratic families whose traditional 
tomb was maintained while the larger populace was excluded to burial 
sites elsewhere. This theory is supported by the high-quality pottery 
discovered in these tombs. The latest of the graves are those of two 
infants placed in the ancestral burial ground at the end of the seventh 
or beginning of the sixth century. In the absence of further information, 
one can only attribute the archaic extension of the spirit of death in the 
agora (such as the cult of the heroised dead) to proverbial idiosyncrasy, 
old habits die hard.” The majority of later classical funerary horoi have 
been found in the Kerameikos cemetery. 

The lettering of the funerary horoi is rough and for the most part 
epigraphists propose only a vague date up until the third century BC. 
They are marked by six main inscriptional variations: 


26 Lalonde (1991) 16-18; Thompson (1972) 10, 19. 
27 Thompson (1972) 119. 
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6pos Tov Seivoc 

Opos LVNLATOS (UvAUAdTwV, UvnEtov) 
6pos ofuatoc 

dpos OKs (OnKOv) 

dpos ywWpiov 

6pos Ywpiov EvNaTtoc 


Each gravestone is inscribed first with horos, and then presented in 
the genitive there is a choice of inscriptions: a name (for example, 
Xsanthio, Helikés), a memorial or remembrance (mnéma),a sign (séma),a 
receptacle (theké) which could be either the grave as such or the receptive 
earth, or ground (chdriou), or even the determined place, as the place 
of memorial (chdriou mnématos).** Today, it would be more usual that a 
memorial (mnéma, the neuter noun of memory) of the name of the dead 
stand in its own right, where the name inscribed in stone is already in 
memory of the dead. It appears that the ancillary demarcation of the 
horos was, however, often necessary. It seems to me that the inscription 
of the word horos draws attention to the monument itself, rather than 
to whom the monument was there to serve, or what it was there to do. 
Perhaps the second word of the inscription served this second function. 
It is almost as if we were to go into a cemetery and the gravestones were 
all inscribed with the word ‘gravestone of Jane Smith,’ for example. Our 
gravestones tend to leave this word to context, but it is still there. A 
gravestone might read ‘in the memory of, but what is elided is ‘this is a 
gravestone in the memory of.’ So, in a way common usage today is not 
so different to the ancient inscription; except that they did not elide the 
reference to the monument, the memorial as object of memory. 

The words horos mnématos and horos sématos offer an indulgent range 
of opportunities for translation, though I find it difficult to feel satisfied 
with any one in particular as conveying what was fully intended in the 
name of the dead. I could suggest another meaning for the horos and 
translate the first as ‘gravestone in the memory of’; that would certainly 
be easier to understand, though not necessarily true to the original. The 
second part of the inscription, with the word for sign, séma, is trickier. 
The lexicon glosses over the possibility of a more complex meaning by 
simply saying that séma can also mean ‘sign by which a grave is known.’ 


28 For examples, see IG P 1139; IG P 1138; IG I5 1132; IG P 1134; IG I? 2587; IG IP 2594. 
Cf. Lalonde (1991). 
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But with the word horos this would be doubling up, something like 
the ‘gravestone that is the sign of a grave.’ Presumably not. Suffice it 
to say here that regardless of how we translate horos (term, limit, mark, 
boundary, and so forth), the real question the grave should pose is how 
memory and the sign stand in relation to the horos. In this question all 
the remaining genitives of the above clauses are brought into the same 
relation of correspondence. 

Socrates claimed that there was a linguistic similarity between the 
tomb and the sign. In the Cratylus, he gives us a (dubious but interesting) 
etymology that would describe a relation between the grave or tomb, 
the body and the sign: ‘are you talking about the body?’ asks Socrates 
(TO GGA A£YELG;). 


Kai yap ofjud tivéc daow avTo eivat Tic Wuyis, We TEBauUevNc év 
TO VoOv Tapovte Kai S.ott ad TOUTW ONUaivel & Gv onuaivy fh Wyn, 
Kal TavTH ‘ofa’ OpPGc KaAsiobat SoKkovot YEvTOL LOL PAALOTA 
Beo0at oi Audi Opdea TooTO TO Svoua, we Siknv Sidovone Tis Wuxis 
Ov Sf évexa SiSwotv, todtov Sé mepiBoAov éyetv, iva owTntaL 
Secouwtnpiov eikdva: eivat obv Tic Wvyxf\¢ TOdTO, WonEep avTO 
OvoudleTtal, éws Av Extelon TA ObEduEVA, TO ‘oMpua,’ Kai OVdEV 
deiv mapayetv ovd’ év ypaupa.” 


For some say it [the body, soma] is the tomb [séma] of the soul, their 
notion being that the soul is buried in the present ‘now’; and also because 
by this it signifies [sémainei] whatever the soul wants to signify, therefore 
it is correctly called ‘sign’ [séma]. However it seems to me that it is more 
likely that the Orphics established this name, as the soul has a penalty to 
pay, on account of which it has a cage, to keep it safe, that is like a prison: 
and this is, just as it is named, and until it pays up in full, the ‘safe’ [soma] 
of the soul, and it is not even necessary to change a letter. 


This proximity of the sign, body and tomb is also brought up in the 
Gorgias, where the scholia attribute the idea both to a Pythagorean scholar, 
Philolaus, and to the mystical Orphic religion. Derrida almost quotes 
the sentiment exactly when investigating Hegelian semiology; he states 
that the ‘tomb is the life of the body as the sign of death.’ In Socrates’ 
explanation the convergence between sign and tomb is explained by the 
soul’s ‘burial’ in the present ‘now.’ One cannot help but expect to find 


29 Pl.Crat.400b-c. 
30 PLGrg.493a. 
31 Derrida (1984) 82. 
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the horos floating around here somewhere, and yet it remains unwritten, 
uninscribed within the text, materialised only as the gravestone marked 
out and defining in the interstices between all these words. 

Etymology aside, what is the sign’s relation to death? A sign unites 
a concept and a sensory perception, signified and signifier, however 
memory is the production of signs, according to Derrida, and is also 
thought itself: ‘The body of the sign thus becomes the monument 
in which the soul will be enclosed, preserved, maintained, kept in 
maintenance, present, signified.”’ In his study of gravestones, Sallis 
states that ‘stone comes from a past that has never been present, a 
past unassimilable to the order of time in which things come and go 
in the human world.” He continues, ‘that nonbelonging of stone is 
precisely what qualifies it to mark and hence memorialize such comings 
and goings, births and deaths. As if stone were a sensible image of 
timelessness, the ideal material on which to inscribe marks capable of 
visibly memorializing into an indefinite future one who is dead and 
gone.’ The tomb is the sign of the dead, but it does not belong to the 
dead. It is the sign of the living, and the living investment in the dead. 
This is the beginning of what I call the economics of death. This sign that 
is both the monument of life-in-death and death-in-life, the ‘sepulchre of 
the soul’ and the ‘hard text of stones covered with inscription, is given 
by Hegel as the ‘pyramid,’ or as Derrida argues the ‘semaphore’ of the 
sign or the signifier of signification itself.** However,—and this is where 
a long history of women’s rights resolve into a preoccupation with 
death—Antigone is desperate, and for her, any hole in the ground will 
perform the task, any covering of dust, as long as it is accompanied by 
the appropriate wailing, the dirge of the dead.* But it is not merely the 
funeral rites of her brother that Antigone demands, it is the immortality 
of the soul that she is fighting for, the maintenance of the sign and the 
continuity of its meaning within the entire system of semiotics that the 
burial of the dead is part of. 

Antigone’s infamy, in Sophocles’ tragedy, is her obeisance to what 
she defines as the binding precedent of the unwritten and unfailing laws 


32 Ibid. 

33. Sallis (1994) 26. 
34 = Ibid. 26. 

35 Derrida (1984) 83 
36 Alexiou (2002). 
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that dictate the burial and mourning of the dead. The King, Creon, has 
decreed that Antigone’s brother’s corpse go unburied as a punishment 
for his belligerent claim to the throne. The problem that resounds, not 
only in the case of the disputed authenticity of the king and the dictates 
of burial customs, is that of authority. But in this case the question is 
not who has the authority to control, the authority of power; it is rather 
an oddly spectral authority, the jurisdiction of women, the mourning 
and ritualised burial of the dead. When it comes to the obeisance of 
unwritten laws, Antigone declares the authentic primacy of unwritten 
customs by means of negation, which does not mean that they are word- 
of-mouth or in some way give precedence to speech. On the contrary, 
that they are read despite being unwritten seems to be where the real 
issue lies, that is the serious issue for mourners and murderers alike of 
what to do with the body. 

Antigone explains the origin of the laws by drawing attention to the 
gods who she claims did not authorise Creon’s edict barring the sacred 
duty to bury the dead, because they already stand as authorities for the 
opposite. 


ov yap Ti Uol Zeve fv 6 KNpvEac TA5E, 

ovd’ fh EVvotKkos TOV KATH Bedv Aikyn 
TOLOVGS’ EV AVOPWITOLOLV WPLOEV VOLOUG. 
ovdé o8EveEtlv TOGOUTOV WOUNV TA Oo 
Knpvypad’, Wot aypanta KdodbaAh VeG@v 
voutua S0vac8at Ovntov 6vO’ UmepSpapetv.*” 


Zeus was not the herald who gave me that [edict], nor did Justice, who 
lives with the gods below, determine (horisen) such laws amongst men. 
Nor did I believe that your decrees were so forceful, that the unwritten 
and steadfast laws of the gods could be overcome by a mortal. 


The verb used is that of the horos, horizo; Creon’s laws or customs 
(nomima) are not ‘determined’ or ‘circumscribed’ by the gods. In 
contrast, the laws that Antigone does recognise are placed within the 
horizon of men by the gods. A subterranean Justice earths them and 
presumably that is where their authority resides, in the earth, which is 
why the burial (earth to earth) of the brother belongs to their jurisdiction. 
But it is also a matter of time, for Antigone’s customs remain in the 
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present as a prescription whose origin belongs to the indeterminate 
past, or in Antigone’s own words, 00 ydp Tt vv ye KaxOEc, AAA’ det 
mote/ Cf Tadta, KovSEic Oidev &E STOU ‘bavn, these customs are ‘not 
something of now or yesterday, but live forever, and no one knows 
from whence they appeared.’ Here she seems to echo the chorus who 
asked Cassandra in the Agamemnon from where she had the horoi of 
divination. It is this indeterminate origin that makes these customs so 
secure, but it is also the fact that they are unwritten (agrapta). Perhaps it 
is not Antigone who needs these unwritten customs or laws to support 
her act but the unwritten laws that require Antigone’s act: by marking 
out the grave, the sign of the burial gives form to the unwritten laws. 
There is no division between the laws themselves and their enactment; 
the enactment is the ‘writing’ or ‘sign’ (horos mnématos/s@matos) upon 
the earth of the continued presence of the laws. This earthly enactment 
might be the only form these laws ever take. It could be that the laws 
require the sign of the grave in order to be read at all. 


Death’s Legal Signature 


Antigone’s authenticity, raising her up to the level of the legislator 
and giving her the strength to stand in opposition to legal power, is 
maintained by her ‘right’ to death’s sign, a mark of authorship that she 
embraces in the absence of her brother by inscribing with the earth and 
upon the body of her brother those ‘unwritten laws.’ As Derrida states, 
‘the tomb is the life of the body as the sign of death.’ The tomb and 
sign of the dead is the ‘written signature’ that in the case of Antigone 
claims her presence in the past of her brother. The sign that Antigone 
writes upon her brother’s body may be her own responsibility, but what 
remains, i.e. the grave (horos), cannot be claimed as hers, nor even her 
brother’s. Both authors are eclipsed by the divine origin of the laws 
themselves, whether it was his tomb or her sign. The signature implies, 
as Derrida states, 


the actual or empirical nonpresence of the signer. But, it will be claimed, 
the signature also marks and retains his having-been present in a past 


38 Soph.Ant.456-457. 
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now or present [maintenant] which will remain a future now or present 
[maintenant], this in general maintenant, in the transcendental form of 
presentness.”° 


Antigone’s claim is exactly that her sign breaks into the ‘now’ of human 
laws, interrupts them with the silent eternity of the grave, breaking into 
state-sanctified memory. This is why Creon must object to the burial, not 
because he wishes to punish Antigone (and Ismene) by deferring the 
materialisation of their memory of their brother, but because the burial of 
the brother inevitably becomes a memorial also of dissent and civil-war 
that contraindicates Creon’s reformation of the city after stasis. Part and 
parcel of his post-war authority is the denigration of those who fought 
on the other side and the commemoration of martial heroes on his side. 
Similarly, Perikles funeral oration was as fundamental in instituting the 
concept of Athenian citizenship as it was in memorialising the dead.*! 

Antigone’s signature is a demand addressed to others to remember 
the laws of the dead, and in doing so, they must ‘read what was never 
written.” It is a trope common to poetry that the act of writing tricks 
death. Horace says in his odes, ‘I shall not wholly die’ (non omnis moriar) 
and this is because his poems live on. This statement that puts off the 
fulfilment of death is explicitly in relation to what has been written, 
which remains a part of the author, even beyond the grave. Antigone 
stands somewhere near here, and her deed risks all because it (whether 
intentionally or not) rewrites the accepted history of the city. In the 
words of Benjamin: ‘Only that historian will have the gift of fanning the 
spark of hope in the past who is firmly convinced that even the dead will 
not be safe from the enemy if he wins. And this enemy has not ceased 
to be victorious.’ For Creon, outlaws of the state are punished by legal 
means, on account of Antigone’s act both the laws that permit such 
punishment and the history that defines her brother as outlaw come 
into question. In the Machiavellian book of power, this is not acceptable. 
Every system that is built upon the control and manipulation of its 
population engages in the twofold denigration and active eradication 
of dissent. 


40 Derrida (1988) 20. 

41 Thuc. 2.3446. 

42 Benjamin (2005) 722. 

43 Benjamin in Lowy (2005) 42. 
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Agamben’s argument that law is the sphere of signatures holds for 
the law of the state where the signature defers responsibility to a past 
that can in fact always be rewritten and retracted. Authority depends 
upon the unremarked past of dissent, the glorification of its heroes and 
mastery over the sign. The theory of signatures in alchemy is based upon 
the notion that similarities in form and language are not coincidental 
and that the signature draws attention to a relation between things, their 
powers, their forms and how we read them: ‘Signatures, which according 
to the theory of signs should appear as signifiers, always already slide 
into the position of the signified, so that signum and signatum exchange 
roles and seem to enter into a zone of undecidability.““ Adoption of the 
theory of signatures into the law allows the law to extend beyond the 
secular domain into theology. A signature does not merely express a 
semiotic relationship between sign and signifier, ‘rather, it is what— 
persisting in this relation without coinciding with it—displaces and 
moves into another domain, thus positioning it in a new network of 
pragmatic and hermeneutic relations.’ In short, whoever controls the 
signatures is in control. 

Diogenes Laertius provides an explanation of the definition of horos 
and the subsequent definition of hypographe, which in Greek is literally 
‘written under’ or ‘underwritten’ (and now means ‘signature’ ), but here 
is probably used in terms of logic, meaning ‘description.’ In legal terms, 
it is also the ‘accusation’ or ‘statement of liability.’ 


“Opoc 5€ éoTty, Wc dnov Avtinatpos év TH TPWTW Tepi Gpwv, Adyos 
Kat avdAvolv amapTifovtws EKdEpduEvVOS, i, WG Xpvoutmos ev 
TH Ilepi Gpwv, iSiov amddootc. Umoypadn S€ EoTt Adyos TUMWSHG 
eiodywv sig TA Mpadypata, fh O6poc AmAOvVOTEpovV TV TOU dpov 
SUVaUlv TpOGEVNAVEyUEVOG.** 


A definition [horos] is, as Antipater said in his first book On Definitions 
[horoi], a phrase [logos], which according to analysis corresponds to what 
is said; or, according to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions [horoi], is 
the explanation of the word itself. Description [hypographe] is a phrase 
[logos] introducing the matters in outline, or a definition [horos] that 
deals with the authority [dynamis] of the definition [horos] in a simpler 
form. 
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Although the translation I offer here is not definitive, it is evident that 
in the Greek a nexus of terms is brought together. Unfortunately, all 
these terms, horos, logos, hypographe, dynamis vary quite significantly 
in meaning from any exact English counterpart. ‘Description’ here 
differs from horos insofar as it is definition in outline with recourse to 
the authority of the sign. The underwritten in Ancient Greek is thus 
already a synonym for the authority or power (dynamis) of a word 
or term (horos). The signature introduces the notion of authority but 
whether that is in speech or writing is unclear, despite the hypographe. 
As Agamben states, the sign ‘signifies because it carries a signature that 
necessarily predetermines its interpretation and distributes its use and 
efficacy according to rules.” As with the signed artwork, or the stamped 
coin (signare in Latin also means to stamp a coin), the signature denotes 
authority (who has money has power), authenticity, or a complex 
network of relations of authority. Thus, the signature denotes more than 
a relation between whoever signs and what is signed; it decides at its 
base what words mean. 

Does this mean that the horos has authority implicated within it, 
without raising that authority as a question? No doubt this is what 
was significant about the horos all along, that the authority or power to 
describe boundaries, or the potential to define and determine was always 
already inherent and remains a power that fails to point elsewhere 
to some external authority. But that does not mean it is not subject to 
questioning. If we ask of the horos, like the chorus to Cassandra, from 
whence it has the dynamis, the power and potentiality to define, bound, 
determine and limit, it might answer thus: ‘HOROS.’ Does it say horos, 
or do we read horos? Of course, stones cannot speak. But we can read 
the word horos, or that failing the fact that the stone is placed on the 
boundary, in which case the horos insistently points back to us, the ones 
inscribing or even the ones doing the reading. So, the answer must be 
that the horos has no power to bind and define unless we attribute it this 
power. But then, to echo the chorus, from where do we have this power? 
That is for another time, or, in Antigone’s words, it is ‘not of now or 
yesterday, but always forever.’ 

And so, Antigone’s act can be disputed not only within the text 
but outside of it as well, in the text of power relations that is alive and 
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well today, and that continues to bolster new readings of the Antigone 
in order to support new authorities, systems and new relations. Her 
insolence is not merely that she disobeys the edict of the king; the real 
insubordination lies with the fact that she challenges our hermeneutic 
position about what law really means or how law should be read. She 
takes us back to the ground of definition, where the customs and laws 
are defined. The play poses, even despite itself, the question concerning 
the authority of these definitions, it asks who the author is that defines 
the laws. Both Antigone and Creon claim to have insight into the real 
authorship and power of law, and on the boundary in dispute, the no 
man’s land between the two where nothing is sacred, we see the problem 
brought into definition, the aporia at the heart of the law, or the aporia 
that brings us up short of following the law to the letter. Because they 
cannot both be right, can they? 

The ‘sign’ of the grave of her brother is for Antigone the sign of 
justice, a subterranean justice, while for the king it is the sign of her 
revolt. But more than this, Antigone’s act suggests that the grave itself 
must be read as the unwritten laws themselves, and that here the 
identification between law, written sign and deed should coalesce in a 
single interpretation, indisputable because although not legally signed, 
it is nonetheless read in the sacred laws of burial and mourning. 

Foucault states that ‘everything would be manifest and immediately 
knowable if the hermeneutics of resemblance and the semiology of 
signatures coincided without the slightest parallax.“* This gap is 
essentially that between semiology and hermeneutics. The gravestone 
does not fill in this gap, despite its solidity, but it does remind us that the 
body of habitation, and the ‘dark space’ of the dead amongst the living 
bears a certain similarity. Here, we can read Antigone as trying to situate 
herself in this gap. Her signature, which is really the entire system of 
those unwritten laws that she in both deed and speech is attempting 
to give expression to, is supposed to be and is read by the chorus, even 
though the authority of her own interpretation is constantly slipping 
away in favour of Creon’s. The chorus, however, finds themselves in a 
dilemma, the only position true to form in the entire play.® They at least 
recognise the aporia in the text. They cannot say one way or the other 
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which is the right interpretation of Antigone’s act, at least up until a 
point. 

Ambiguity rests with the grave itself, which necessarily evades 
an absolute identification with a name or any kind of authority, and 
becomes a matter of deep time versus present time. The sign, horos, 
is only that of memory, mnématos, and is associated with the name of 
the dead only so long as the living hold him and his place of burial in 
mind. The grave belongs to the dead only so long as he and his site of 
burial remain in living memory. While the deed of burial itself might 
be Antigone’s signature, the sign itself has meaning only so long as it 
is read. In this case the grave and sign refer back to the initial problem 
of the horos; how is it to be read? Is it word or stone, and how can it 
be both? But the sign of the grave does not cease to be supported by 
horos, just as the stone lies under the chisel. It is appropriate that it is 
on the boundary between signature and interpretation that the horos, 
the gravestone comes, solidifying what remains of the ‘unwritten laws’ 
and putting into question any kind of possession particular to one time 
or another. With typical candour, Antigone asks, ‘And yet how could 
I have gained greater glory than by placing my brother in his grave?’ 
The grave maintains the always in the ‘now,’ but if the “unwritten laws’ 
dictate burial, and the act of burial is the power of these laws in the 
‘now, then the grave itself (read: horos) stands as the mark that also 
interrupts the continuity of any kind of law. 

The unwritten laws that Antigone invokes would seem to have 
traversed the ‘now’—a definition that interrupts into indeterminacy. 
And yet Antigone’s insistence would suggest that there is only one way 
that these laws remain so secure, by giving definition to them in the form 
of a grave (horos seématos). Hence her repetitive need to act, to follow her 
responsibility to mark out the dead as buried until the laws are visible 
upon the body as earth, or written into the land as grave. As laws, they 
are unwritten, agrapta, but they must be read all the same. Likewise, the 
chorus is unwilling to speak about them, though they know them, until 
the laws themselves are recognised or read. In the words of Nietzsche, 
‘it is true knowledge, insight into the terrible truth, which outweighs 
every motive for action’ until what is sacred about these laws becomes 
apparent in another’s act (Antigone’s, or with the ethical support of 
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Teiresias, or with the help of Haemon as in Euripides’ version), the 
sacred determination through which they make themselves known.*! 

These laws are perhaps none other than the limits of political power, 
the boundaries of secular power, (especially as defined by Creon) 
beyond which is the realm of the sacred and anyone who transgresses 
these boundaries without the appropriate ritual is none other than homo 
sacer, cursed to an unbounded death. Hence, as a figure of politics, as 
Butler suggests, Antigone, ‘points somewhere else, not to politics as a 
question of representation but to that political possibility that emerges 
when the limits to representation and representability are exposed.’” 
But I would respond that once beyond the realm of these limits, there is 
no political possibility, and any attempt to politicise this region becomes 
tyranny, like Creon, the totalitarian ruler who can accept no limits to 
his kingdom. The will to draw attention to these limits is not political 
naivety on the part of the Antigone; on the contrary, it can be read as 
playing with the exposure and transgression of limits of the political 
institutions of the classical polis, which can be interpreted in turn as 
providing the framework for Creon’s authoritarian rule. It is these limits 
that the city’s legislature repeatedly attempts to drown out or flood with 
novel proscriptions and seemingly petty legislations upon the body 
politic, as well as the woman’s body (which is purposefully excluded 
from the body politic). 

According to Butler, ‘the Hegelian legacy of Antigone interpretation 
appears to assume the separability of kinship and the state, even as 
it posits an essential relation between them.’? In Hegel’s reading, the 
binary between kinship and state suggests the existence of a boundary 
distinguishing a system structured by bonds of loyalty to the household 
from the duty of the citizen to the state, it is ‘the limit at which the 
self-contained Family’ breaks up and goes beyond itself.“! For Hegel, 
the Antigone stands first and foremost as a conflict over the boundaries 
between the laws of the Gods and the laws of the polis, between the 
divine law and the human law. This interpretation has now been 
realised (aufheben) and Hegel’s separation seems to be the basis for 
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the crisis between private and public power today, especially in social 
welfare states where welfare and policing take on the dual role of carer 
and punisher (Mummy/Daddy), while the family’s role/rule breaks off 
abruptly when a child comes of age, becoming a legal citizen, leaving 
family life flailing with the sudden negation. 

This is our inheritance, not from Sophocles so much as from later 
interpretations of Sophocles. For Sophocles, the separation between 
kinship and the state is just another in a series of boundaries that are 
overstepped, both by Antigone and by Creon. As Butler points out, 
Antigone and Creon are chiasmatically related. Their language, their 
mode of argument, the laws and ethics for which they stand, resemble 
that of the other, but diametrically. Both Antigone and Creon transgress 
kinship norms in their relations with one another, while Antigone 
transgresses gender norms and Creon the norms of political leadership. 

Readings of the Antigone that attempt to stress the ethical or sexual 
aspects of the play tend, whether they mean to or not, to place Antigone 
on the other side of politics, beyond the realm of the political. For 
example, Lacan’s fascination with Antigone turns her into some kind 
of resuscitated virgin goddess of pure desire, while reviling her mother 
Jocasta as harbouring impure lust, and thus reiterating typical binaries 
of womanhood and down-playing the political reading of the play.* 
According to Irigaray, this version of Antigone is seductive precisely 
because she is beyond the political. ‘It suits a great many people to say 
that women are not in government because they do not want to govern’ 
states Irigaray, ‘But Antigone governs as far as she is permitted.’° 
Irigaray’s reading of Antigone seems to call for a new conception of 
the civic realm in which female sexuality is taken into account, as if a 
different kind of political power, a Creon more well-disposed towards 
the unwritten laws perhaps would arrest the tragic outcome of the play. 

It might be seductive to simply invert the power relations and replace 
Creon with Antigone. This would automatically suggest that Antigone’s 
position was initially the weaker of the two. But as we know from the 
end of the play, it is Antigone who emerges victorious, dead admittedly 
but triumphant. The strangest thing about the Antigone is how the tyrant 
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Creon suddenly accedes to the recommendations of the chorus and 
goes off to free Antigone and bury her brother. But too late; the plot 
is in free-fall and the suicides, of Antigone, Haemon and his mother 
Eurydice, flow.” But Creon, having only just seen his mistake and 
changed his mind, suffers all the more for his wrongs, which also takes 
away the Schadenfreude we the audience might have felt witnessing his 
sufferings. The moral of the story, though ancient Athens was not what 
you'd call a moralistic place, all the same, the moral of the story might 
be that tyrants, or their democratic understudies must listen not only to 
the old men (the senate) but also to their Antigones (disenfranchised 
youth), if they are to successfully rule. 

Does this mean Antigone, and with her the women of the city, 
should be included within the institutions of power in order to ‘give 
them a voice’ or does it mean that a smart tyrant will include women in 
order to suppress the possibility of dissent coming from the margins of 
society? While individuals may contribute to increased dissatisfaction 
in the structures of political authority, the alternation of sex within the 
same structures of power will not magically transform the political 
system into a more inclusive one. On the contrary, the more inclusively a 
political power presents itself, the more exclusive are its methods, until 
we arrive at a system where there is no conceivable valid alternative 
of political power beyond neoliberal corporate capitalist representative 
democracy. And anybody thinking otherwise is branded a fool, a 
dreamer or a terrorist. 

Antigone, with her seemingly innocent obsession with her brother, 
her claim to follow the unwritten laws and her death wish, could 
be all three. Her act and her rebellious speech in the face of Creon’s 
edicts refusing burial rites to her brother interrupt, if nothing else, the 
continuous flow of legal hegemony. Antigone asserts her responsibility 
for her insubordination three-fold; in the symbolic deed of burying 
her brother, by refusing to obey Creon’s edict against it, and then 
testifying to her refusal to obey. Thus, as Judith Butler states, her claim 
‘becomes an act that reiterates the act it affirms, extending the act of 
insubordination by performing its avowal in language.’”* In doing so, 
Butler argues, Antigone appropriates the voice of authority even while 
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she refuses to assimilate her own acts to that same authority. She can do 
so only because she claims that she is following an alternative system of 
justice and has the language to do so having the privilege to be born into 
the royal house. Her defiance of the latter and reverence of the former 
is indicated in her authorial iteration of those unwritten laws, which 
she signs three times upon the body of her brother. This maintenance 
of the grave is by definition the sign and signature of her double act, 
her insubordination against the laws of Creon, and her self-proclaimed 
obedience to those other laws. 


Economics of Death 


Maybe the Antigone is a cipher for whatever interpretation most benefits 
the reader: for Hegel the play represents the separation between 
traditional kinship and later political systems, while the character of 
Antigone represents the nexus of the feminine (passive, unconscious, 
disobedience and guilt); for Lacan, the character of Antigone is pure 
desire; for Loraux she stands for the possibility of the politicisation of 
desire; for Irigaray, Antigone is the sexual difference of the unconscious; 
for Morales, she is rising up against gender discrimination; for me, 
the play draws attention to all those boundaries, in words and stones.” 
Underneath this cipher, Antigone is woman idealised such that she is 
whatever we want her to be. She moves at our bidding, changes sides 
with our whims. Here she is the other of masculine power, there she 
stands for universal ethics; here she supports the incestuous heredity 
of the royal bloodline, there she is revolutionary spirit; here she is 
subservient to the unwritten laws, there she is subversive femininity 
rising up. 

Antigone might ask of this manipulation of herself and the play, ‘is 
nothing sacred anymore?’ and she would surely get a firm negative. The 
theatre is no longer an act of worship, a set of rituals presented in the name 
of Dionysus, the great trilogy of tragedy that followed the procession 
of the phallus through the city, and preceded the comedy that was, at 
least for Aristophanes, the institutionalised satire about the Athenian 
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demos. That is where the Antigone was originally situated, and perhaps 
it is worth refiguring the play in its original setting, if only because our 
interpretations have become so saturated with contemporary biases, 
beliefs and political allegiances that to read something truly other 
into the play is becoming more and more difficult.” Which also means 
that the play is becoming less threatening, doing nothing other than 
reinforcing our present values. That said, how challenging the play was 
to its original audience remains an intriguing matter for speculation. 

I mention the social and political setting of the play’s performance to 
point out where Sophocles’ inspiration was embedded and to what he 
would have been responding, opening to debate topics that the play’s 
audience would have felt moved by or at least implicated in. Given that 
the horos stood as the boundary separating tribal regions or private lands, 
it can be seen to be intimately involved in drawing up the boundaries 
of kinship, especially in its role as marker of grave in the name of the 
dead. That both death and kinship rituals underwent significant change 
during this time, from the end of the archaic into the beginning of the 
classical periods, should alert us to a shift in significance of the horos as 
well. Within the classical period the horos becomes a tool for marking the 
boundaries of the Athenian market-place, abandoning its exclusive use 
in the sacred and the natural. The following will describe these shifting 
allegiances and existential alterations. 

That the Antigone represents a conflict between a previous system 
based upon the ties of kinship (founded upon relations between 
wealthy and powerful households of royalty) and the institutions of 
the democratic polis is, I think, beyond doubt, particularly given the 
aristocratic leanings of its author.” That said, the dramatic festival was 
not an autonomous product of the author; it was a collective production 
in which, as Longo states, ‘the concepts of artistic autonomy, of creative 
spontaneity, of the author’s personality so dear to bourgeois aesthetics, 
must be radically reframed, when speaking of Greek theatre, by 
considerations of the complex institutional and social conditions within 
which the processes of literary production in fact took place.’* Longo 
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has also argued that the ‘dramatic spectacle was one of the rituals that 
deliberately aimed at maintaining social identity and reinforcing the 
cohesion of the group’ but that does not mean that there was exclusive 
agreement about the topics presented on stage.* No doubt the audience 
would have comprised both champions and critics of the democracy. 

The theatre might also have comprised some women, whose 
presence in the democratic institutions was notably absent, though 
nonetheless essential and whose interactions with male citizens cannot 
have escaped have some effect upon those institutions. Loraux states 
that tragedy was the main genre that, ‘as a civic institution, delighted in 
blurring the formal frontier between masculine and feminine and freed 
women’s deaths from the banalities to which they were restricted by 
private mourning.” It also allowed women to orchestrate the deaths 
of others, even if unintentionally. If only few women actually were 
permitted to attend the theatre I am not sure that this would help 
them much. The idea that tragedy allowed women to take death into 
their own hands is particularly interesting given the fact that death 
was already in their hands, insofar as it was the women in charge of 
the funeral rites. It would be very intriguing to read the unfortunately 
mostly lost Euripidean version of the same myth, given that Euripides 
was a little more sympathetic to the democratic system of the classical 
city or at least had a sense of humour about the shortfalls of citizen rule. 
It would be even more interesting still if Aristophanes had written a 
comic version. 

That Antigone is the heroine of the previous system of aristocratic, 
inherited rule is, however, not without its problems. While she is the 
daughter of wealth, and her ancestry is (on both sides) descended from 
the royal household, she is however of the cursed house of Thebes, 
the mythic alter-ego of Athens, much as Sparta was the city’s political 
alter-ego, though the representation of an enemy sympathetically was 
definitely within the scope of tragedy (The Trojan Women, The Persians).° 
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As Zeitlin states, ‘for the tragic poets Thebes represents the paradigm of 
the closed system that vigorously protects its psychological, social, and 
political boundaries.” This over-protection of boundaries can be seen 
to be the downfall of the house of Thebes, given the cyclical incestuous 
tendency that finally brings it to its end. Antigone was the immediate 
offspring of incest, a big taboo for the Greeks given its saturation in 
myth, and she was also the descendant of a throne inherited by patricide 
and tainted by rape. She was unmarried, despite her age, a more 
serious transgression of the city’s laws than may at first seem apparent. 
Meanwhile in the name of family bonds, she disregarded the distinction 
between sides of internecine war in her bid to bury the city’s assailant. 
In her very person Antigone appears to break the boundaries in many 
directions, and for the original audience these original transgressions 
(but not ‘sins’ as they are forced upon her rather than enacted by her) 
are what make her a tragic, rather than heroic, character. 

Irigaray describes Antigone’s stand as a call to respect the “economy 
of the cosmic order.’ Antigone ‘reminds us that the earthly order is 
not a pure social power, that it must be founded upon the economy of 
the cosmic order, upon respect for the procreation of living beings, on 
attention to maternal ancestry, to its gods, its rights, its organization.’ 
This cosmic order is also a matter of time. Aristotle’s horos, the ‘now, 
linking past and future and permitting the continuum of time in tragedy 
must be maintained in the presence of the grave. For Thebes, burial or 
the lack thereof is a central problem that interrupts the proper flow of 
time (think of Oedipus as he searches for a place to die in the Oedipus 
at Colonus). Zeitlin suggests that the issue of the proper place of burial, 
under the earth and outside the city, problematises the very notion of 
time, where ‘inside and outside, above and below, are factors that come 
to determine the most important boundary of all, that between before 
and after.’ Burial keeps time in joint, but has failed in Thebes so that ‘no 
future time opens out in Thebes.’ Antigone is both the end of the line and 
the recurring point; she is, as her name suggests, ‘anti-generation,’ or ‘in 
place of the parent.’ And in the Antigone, this distortion of time is played 
out, where ‘the linear advance of the narrative events turn out in the 
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end to be circular.” In contrast, the healthy burial and ritual mourning 
of the dead comes to exemplify a harmonious cosmic economy because 
in the common entombment of family members, the household of death 
acts as a reminder of the continuation of the shared household of the 
living. 

Because the economy of death has broken down in the household 
of Oedipus, for Antigone the grave becomes a desirable site, a site of 
reunification that in a sense conjures up bonds formed in the womb. 
The most cogent and challenging interpretation of Antigone’s will to 
provide her brother’s burial rites is the shift from attributing Antigone 
with some kind of incestuous obsession with her brother, when she 
should be thinking of her husband, to putting the stress on the matrix 
of generation that is shared in common between sister and brother. 
Antigone seeks to live out some kind of eternal return in order to feel 
at one with the family that she has lost. This interpretation offers an 
alternative reading that might not be what Sophocles had in mind, but it 
does provide the Antigone with an eternal significance, beyond quarrels 
over state boundaries and one that does link her to some kind of ‘cosmic 
order.’ 


Antigone clearly invokes the ground for her absolute obligation to bury 
her brother in their joint standing for, as well as having in common a 
space of co-generation not simultaneously with each other, as in the case 
of twins, but as a space of sharing that defines a primary ethical order of 
co-being, that is about connectivity and co-response-ability (Ettinger’s 
term) and not the solitary, celibate individuality of the phallic order. 
Invoked, but waiting to be heard in Antigone’s pathos, is this feminist 
heresy: that the condition of being humanly generated and born is an 
ethical ground ab initio, a form of linking, an already trans-subjectivity 
conceived as primordially, irreducibly relational—in a form that appears 
transgressive to a phallic autism when its archaic foundations are 
activated and invoked politically, ethically, aesthetically, symbolically as 
the basis for human thought and action.” 


The gravestone is also an ethical marker of responsibility and care for 
the other, a mark of death shared within the family tomb, all the more 
significant if the matrical origin was also shared. 
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What is at stake is not merely a distinction between two sets of laws, 
such as the Hegelian dichotomy of kinship versus politics. Burial is a 
marker that indicates how one is mourned; it is a very tangible sign of 
household allegiance, of love and friendship. The relation of hospitality 
itself drives toward this sign, since burial ceremonies appear repeatedly 
in classical literature as the highest duty that one undertakes both for 
friends involved in the relation of philoxenia and family (for example 
the importance of Achilles mourning Patroklos, and the funeral games 
that always follow upon the death of a respected warrior in the Homeric 
epics). Although in Antigone’s case it is her immediate kin who requires 
burial, the problem is then inverted. By the time Antigone is facing her 
own death it is also she who is in need of and refused the rituals of 
burial. Both of these refusals are suffered by Antigone as a woman. To 
deny burial to a man is an insult to the women of his family who would 
lay out the body, adorn it and mourn. To deny burial to a woman is an 
insult to the woman whose rightful place is to be concealed, as when 
alive, within the familial folds of the household. Hence the challenge 
that the Antigone poses is also directed towards the place and function 
of women in relation to death. 

In Athens, the economy of death belonged to the household, the 
oikos. The death of a woman was a private matter, something to be kept 
within the household. The death of women in tragedy is the opposite, 
often murder, more often suicide, these deaths are spectacular and out 
in the open. While they were no doubt exciting to watch, they mostly 
had the effect of reinforcing the need for maintaining the privacy of 
the women within the household. At least the period subsequent to 
Sophocles saw no women’s uprising to prove otherwise. Plato stresses 
the self-willed nature of this privacy of women, when he states in the 
Laws, ‘accustomed as they are to live in concealment and darkness, if 
one would drag them into the light, they would resist with all their 
might and be far stronger than the lawgiver.”! This dark concealment 
suggests that women were already entombed within the household. 
And, as Keuls shows, the symbolism of marriage was saturated with the 
same symbolism and rituals as those of death.” ‘One of the motivations 


71 Pl.Laws 781c. quoted in Keuls (1993) 128. 
72 See for example, the nuptial vessel used as a tombstone and deceased women 
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behind the strong drive toward the continuation of the hearth, or oikos, 
was the desire to maintain the ancestral tombs, and to have one’s own 
tomb cultivated by future generations.’ The place of women in Ancient 
Greece, from marriage on was always on the side of death, and the 
household was intricately linked with burial rites and the maintenance 
of the tombs of the dead. 

Keuls states that the preparation of bodies for burial ‘a kind of reverse 
birth, was performed by women.’” The importance of burial seems to be 
a theme of some significance to Sophocles. Obviously, it is one of the 
topics, if not the main topic, in his Antigone, but it is also of key import 
in the Ajax and the Seven Against Thebes. I argue that it is the significance 
of burial rites that was Sophocles’ main focus, perhaps on account of 
a barrage of laws that were brought in controlling the orchestration of 
such rituals and limiting them.” 

The connection between women and death finds its acme in the 
monument of the Leokorion, the monument erected in honour of the 
myth of the sacrifice of the three daughters of Leos, situated in the 
corner of the ancient Athenian agora right beside the horos that marked 
the agora’s limits.” The theory that this continued to be a site of the 
sacrifice of women within the classical polis (during the plague years 
430-429) might be discordant with what most people would prefer to 
think of as founding democratic institutions and bloodless accountancy, 
though it does seem evident that in one way or another the ancient city 
was fundamentally structured around the use or abuse of virgins. This 
might be considered one amongst many institutionalising discoveries 
experimented with in order to subjugate and obliterate the gestational 
powers of women in favour of the autistic productivity of the market.” 

Perhaps it is in this economic light that we should consider the 
second burial that takes place in Sophocles’ tragedy, that of Antigone 
herself. Hers is a living burial, buried alive and provided with the 
victuals of life in death. It is also brought into direct relief with marriage. 
As a virgin promised in marriage to Haemon, the son of Creon, her fate 
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is reversed and, in her own words, she becomes the bride of death (GAA’ 
AXEPOVTL VUEdEVOW) a result that she almost seems to glorify in.” She 
greets her tomb with the ecstasy of a bride: W TUUBoc, © vuudeiov, 
@ KaTAOKAdr|c/ oiknotc deidpoupos, ‘Oh Tomb, oh bridal-chamber, 
oh deep-dug eternal prison-house.’”” The tomb thus doubles up and 
reinforces the proximity that already existed in the social mores of 
Athens between the bridal chamber (numpheion), the household (oikésis) 
and the tomb (tymbos):*° This burial ordered by Creon also signifies his 
transgression of the laws of the dead as well as the household bonds of 
xenia. Even the chorus find that the situation has gone beyond all limits, 
vov & dn ‘yw KavtOc HeopuOv/EFw dEpouat TAS’ OpOv toxetv 8’, ‘But 
now, witnessing this, I too am carried beyond the bounds of loyalty.’* 
Creon furnishes Antigone with victuals as if he is giving her a place to 
stay, a temporary residence, when he is actually burying her alive in an 
unmarked tomb. Creon did not have Antigone stoned, but he did hide 
her behind stone. 

Her grave doubles as her home where the stone that Creon uses to 
block up the cave is a parody both of a door (that she will never open) and 
of a tombstone, his sign, this time, of her living-death. The stone is a door 
that accepts her entry but refuses her exit. It signifies her entrance into his 
own familial customs, a twisted rendition of the future that was to be but 
never will be, in which she was to become part of his household, more 
than a guest, married to his own son. And yet in the cave, he provides for 
her. She is neither daughter nor guest; she is, rather, condemned to living 
and dying in a house that will strip her of her familial connection to her 
own household, by depriving her of her family tomb. She is henceforth 
homeless, a stranger (metikos) even in death. 


éumtac Cuuudptupas Uy’ emiKTHAL, 

ola biAwv aKAauTOS, OLOLG VOLOLC 

TIPOS Epyua TUUBOYWOTOV EpYOUAL TAMODV TOTALViOU: 
iw Svotavos, Bpotois oUTE veKpoic KUPOvGA 
UETOLKOG OV CHovy, ov BavovoLy. 
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you, at least, will bear me witness how unwept by loved ones, and by 
what laws I go to the rock-closed prison of my unheard-of tomb! Ah, 
misery! I have no home among men or with the shades, no home with 
the living or with the dead. ® 


Her tomb is ‘new’ (potaniou), not the family tomb that her royal descent 
had promised her, and in a repetition of her brother’s fate her death 
must go unmourned. For Antigone, what is ‘homely’ (oiknotc) about 
her tomb is exactly the fact that she is not at home anywhere else, not 
just because her family are all dead (if not buried), but also because 
family, household, mourning and burial are a complex that must be 
enacted together in order for them to hold firm. Because these have been 
deprived her, she thinks of herself as a guest and stranger. 

Her tomb is in fact no proper tomb, not only because she enters it 
alive provided for with the victuals that are to keep her alive, but also 
because she must go unwept. Similarly, the result of her unmourned 
burial is that she goes to her death as a stranger; she might be welcomed 
in Hades, but, unlike her parents, whom she washed and dressed with 
her own hands and poured offerings at their graves (émei Bavovtac 
AUTOXELP VLG Eyw/ EZAovoa KaKOGUNOoA kamTLTUUBLOUG/ XodG E5Wka), 
she will never be at home there because of her lack of burial rites.** The 
gravestone not only takes shape in the gift of grief but as a demand made 
upon the living both to mourn and to die. The gravestone underlines 
and draws attention to the singularity of the repetitive alterity of death, 
a rupture that reduces all differences to a common limit. 

The funeral rituals glorified in the Homeric epics were not limited 
to a family affair, and the archaic as well as classical city was strongly 
influenced by the prototypes of myth. Before Solon decreed a limit to the 
expression of grief over the tombs of non-family members (and the very 
fact that he thought this necessary would suggest it was a significant 
part of ritual grief) mourning was an extended matter for friends and 
loved ones. This is not a description of familial obligations within a 
nuclear family. It is not even limited to bonds of blood; it is extended 
within the obligations of philoxenia. 


82 Soph.Ant. 845-852. tr. Richard Jebb. 
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A Stranger Tomb 


Relationships of xenia would no doubt have formed a major, if not the 
major factor in inter-tribal, inter-household, and then later inter-city 
relations as well as in their dissolution (for example the Trojan war 
commenced because Paris had broken the rules of xenia by abducting his 
host’s wife). Philoxenia is not, even if it once was, the essential factor in 
politics, but this is not the point. Philoxenia in its ancient form was not 
merely a matter of being friendly to strangers, or being well mannered 
and behaving oneself in another’s home. It can be defined along much 
more sombre terms, as care of the other not only unto death, but beyond 
it as well. 

In what appears to be a hapax legomenon in Homer, the initiation 
of a relation of hospitality is expressed with the otherwise apparently 
formulaic apyr|v Eetvoovvns MpooKnSéoc.® To translate the meaning 
of the phrase, while leaving aside its syntax, would be something like 
‘the initiation and principle of care for the foreigner/friend until death.’ 
And beyond death as well, for the kédos (Kf}50¢) is the funeral ceremony. 
The word preceded by the relative pros- is said to express the notion of 
‘bringing into an alliance’ or creating a relation of kinship. So, the word 
that describes being in a relation of kinship literally already has the 
funeral rites implied within it. The principle (arché) is that of xenia, where 
philoxenia begins with a mutual relation that promises care for the dead. 
At its simplest, the verb kedd (kn Sw) means simply ‘to care’ extending 
then to ‘mourning.’ So, this relation of caring with those who are not 
blood relatives, who are strangers in the Greek sense of the word (xenos) 
means that one accepts responsibility for the life of the other as well 
as undertaking to perform the rites required and outlined by all those 
‘unwritten laws’ of the dead. But the noun Kndoovvn, kédosyné, means 
‘yearning,’ so while the cognate verb Kndevw (kédeud) is ‘to tend to the 
dead, bury,’ it also has the additional undertone of desire. Along with 
the rituals in the name of the dead there is also the living intensification 
of the bond of hospitality through the marriage ceremony; hence kédeuo 
(KnSevw) also means ‘to ally oneself in marriage,’ again bringing to 
mind the correspondence between death and marriage. 


84 Seaford (2003) 18-19. 
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Here, then, a complex of love, grief and ritual meet in a single 
relation. And since both grave and boundary are marked by the horos, 
the beginning of the relationship with the stranger is bound to find its 
fulfilment in the same place, when crossing a boundary in friendship. 
This relation finds its expression, in what must have been the signature 
representation of burial rites and mourning, toward the end of the Iliad 
with the triple events of Achilles mourning for Patroklos, his vengeance 
upon Hector, the funeral games of Patroklos and the return and dressing 
of Hector’s corpse. After Hector’s death, ‘they put him on the carved 
bed, and stood singers beside him, leaders of laments, who lamented in 
grievous song, and the women wailed. And white-armed Andromache 
began their wailing.’ 

Lament, as Alexiou has illustrated, was essential to funeral rites 
within the Homeric epics and obviously was such a big deal for the 
society that it attracted all sorts of legislation limiting its practice within 
the classical city.*” In the Iliad, Achilles is said to grieve for Patroklos 
with so much passion that he is heard by his mother in the depths of the 
sea, he covers himself with ash and tears out his hair.’* Homeric lament 
must be understood as being intrinsically linked with burial, dressing 
of the dead, funeral games, all as necessary privileges due to the dead. 
Since these acts are constantly reinforced by the retelling of these burial 
rites immersed within myth, the actualisation of the rites within the 
household and the society creates ‘the substantial unity of myth and 
ritual,’ and this is what Benveniste calls the ‘potency of the sacred act.’” 

The interesting thing here is that this care unto death does not cease 
with death. The host or guest is not off the hook once the other dies; 
the care extends through the death rituals, burial and into grief and 
mourning and intergenerationally, in the maintenance of the tomb as 
well as in the inherited relation of xenia (one also plays host to the guest’s 
children and grandchildren). A good example in the literature of this 
extension of the bonds of hospitality beyond the bounds of death is in 
Euripides’ tragedy, Alkestis, which revolves around Herakles’ reception 
as a guest, xenos, into the house of Admetos. Admetos is in mourning 
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for the death of his wife, Alkestis, and rather than revealing his grief to 
his guest, he tells the ‘true lie’ that she was a stranger who has died, in 
order to receive his guest with goodwill untainted by grief. The word for 
stranger, othneios (O8vetoG), provides the pun and stands in opposition 
to someone who is a relation in the sense that they are ‘of the household, 
oikeios.” Strictly speaking Admetos tells no lie; it is literally true, his wife 
Alkestis is not of his house. She was from another household, introduced 
into the household of her husband upon marriage and then deeply 
involved in the generation of a new family, but she did not cease to be a 
stranger. On account of this white lie, Herakles accepts the hospitality 
and starts drinking and carousing, but it is not long before he learns 
the truth that it is in fact a woman of the house who has died. Herakles 
then confronts his host and accosts him for depriving him of the right 
to grieve and allowing him, albeit unwittingly, to offend the customs 
of grief: yw 5 ooig kaxkotot NAéiovv/eyyvs mapeotws eeTAaCecOat 
idos, ‘but I should show my worth as a friend in your grief, and stand 
right beside you in proof of my friendship.” 

By welcoming Herakles into his house and not implicating him in his 
grief, Admetos betrays the pledge (€yyvU¢) of hospitality which should 
first and foremost be in the immediacy of giving and receiving, even or 
especially when this gift takes the form of grief. Therefore, Herakles’ 
accusation is directed at the core of the hosts’ claim to have granted 
hospitality, for all of the value or worth of the relationship is located 
exactly in this €yyUs MapEoTWe, ‘being present beside.’ 

But it is more than a matter of presence, because while it is easy to 
recognise the offer of hospitality as a gift, in this €yyb¢ Mapeotwe there 
is encrypted a further indebtedness in which both host and guest are 
enshrouded: on the one hand we see the stranger assigning liability to 
the host for not recognising his guest’s value (ngtovuv, ‘I was worthy’), 
on the other hand the very nature of xenia is to hold the guest safe, this 
is the security (Eyyvoc, éyyvn) the bond that hospitality offers. One 
might, as Derrida says, call the guest a voluntary hostage, and yet this 
does not exclude the possibility that the host is just as much hostage 
to the guest by whom he is temporarily substituted as master of the 
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house.” In Greek, it is linguistically impossible to tell the host (xenos) 
apart from the guest (xenos), and the demand to substitute the one 
for the other is thus already inscribed in their names. The moment a 
relation of hospitality arises, a certain substitutability of the one for the 
other is supposed. And this substitutability of guest/host, rather than 
the exchange of gifts, is what makes philoxenia essentially a kinship 
economy. 

The precedence of the xenia relation, even before an exchange of gifts 
shows that the economy of philoxenia is usually conceived of the wrong 
way around. That is, that the host gives the gift of hospitality, whereas 
in fact he is in the position of receiving it, in his reception of the presence 
of the other. Thus, the host receives the guest and the two are bound ina 
mutual relationship of strangeness, but estrangement from themselves, 
as they must share a name that simultaneously describes their bond and 
relation, xenos/xenia. Tending to one another’s death is one, but not the 
final, act implicated in the xenia relation. The reception of the stranger 
as present includes making him a gift of the pathemata, the emotional 
involvement, of the host. In this doubling of the gift of hospitality, where 
reception is granted in the person of both host and guest, all the worth 
of the stranger-come-guest is in the proximity of presence, which as the 
resolution of dialectic of self and other cannot be evaded. In the receipt 
of this gift, host and guest become properly ‘akin’ (éyyUs). 

Hospitality outlives the individual, enacted in death but also 
inherited in turn by descendants. While the relation is not written in 
blood, its inheritance is. It is, as Derrida states, a familial or genealogical 
pact that ‘is not only a question of the link between birth and nationality; 
it is not only the question of the citizenship offered to someone who 
had none previously but of the right granted to the foreigner as such, 
to the foreigner remaining a foreigner, and to his or her relatives, to 
the family, to the descendants.’”? The security or pledge follows the 
bloodline, while the relationship of xenia administers to the stranger 
as stranger, remaining in the house temporarily but as if he were a 
member of the family and no guest. That the guest’s stay is temporary 
is the one sure factor that permits the host to defer to the guest. And yet 
the ‘substitution’ of guest for host reflects back upon the host, whose 
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stay in the house is also subject to temporal limits. Both guest and host 
are bound to forfeit inhabitance; the difference is merely a matter of 
time. Thus, in the oikos that bears witness to the stranger, there is an 
enactment of the final oikésis. It is not so much that the stranger places 
himself, his life and death, into the security of the host, whereupon the 
host takes upon himself the role of protector, custodian or caretaker. 
Rather, the guest stands as the marker for the host’s future, in promise 
of reciprocal hospitality, by honouring the other’s name from afar, in 
the proliferation of familial, social and economic ties through marriage 
as well as in mourning. In this sense the host is indebted to the guest 
first and can only repay the debt by putting himself on the line as 
stranger, as ‘security’ for needing security. The pledge in the person of 
the substitutability of the guest/host is dependent upon the principal of 
possession, of homely possession and the household as something that 
can be said to belong to the host rather than the guest. 

Death in ancient Athens was not experienced as a private affair, and 
yet the nature of death is that it is irrevocably one’s own and no else’s. 
In this sense the uniqueness of the death ritual as a part of xenia also 
remains appropriate (and for this reason not entirely appropriable) as 
a proper beginning (arché) to give expression to what is uncommonly 
strange about the end.” Levinas described the problem of possession as 
resting with the feminine, that the house ‘is possessed because it already 
and henceforth is hospitable for its owner. This refers us to its essential 
interiority, and to the inhabitant that inhabits it before every inhabitant, 
the welcoming one par excellence, welcoming in itself—the feminine being.’ 
Gestation or the womb, therefore, is the first experience of philoxenia, 
as well as the endogenous metaphor of the earth, where the problem of 
what is proper comes into being as self and the fracturing of self from 
place; the matrix of codependent, shared mortality and the origin of the 
debt of life. Heidegger states that ‘mortals are they who can experience 
death as death. Animals cannot do this,’ in fact ‘nature’ as a whole 
cannot.” Even Derrida reckons on this distinction, stating that animals 
may perish, but they ‘can never properly die.” Here death is twisted 
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to be some kind of odd human privilege, the last chance to separate us 
from everything else, the entirety of the nonhuman. 

Is this why the Antigone retains such power even today, because 
it stages the dissolution of a deeply indebted relation between the 
conceptualisation of matter, language and death that binds humans 
together in mutual responsibility and care for the other? Herakles’ 
platitude in the Alkestis, Bpototcs Gmact KatOaveiv Odeieta, ‘for all 
mankind the debt of death is due,’ and Antigone’s preoccupation with 
death ei 5€ tod xpdvov /mpdo8ev Bavoduat, KepSoc abt éyw AEyw, 
‘if I die before my time, still I say that is profit,” both frame death in 
economic terms.”* How can death be considered cause for debt or profit? 
Is it because we owe ourselves to the earth in dying, but where’s the 
profit in that? Is it because giving to the dead represents the gift in an 
absolute sense? Is grief a gift, from the giving of which one can gain no 
return? 

Archaic death practices do suggest that reciprocity was a driving 
force in providing the dead with gifts. The dead were believed to be 
able to reciprocate.” They could always come back as a presence of 
pollution and disaster. Conversely, if tended well the dead might return 
with assistance and as beneficial presence to the living. Love might be 
the most beautiful form of the pure gift, but it is clouded by the presence 
of the other who can always reciprocate, giving love for love; it does not 
command the same degree of selflessness as the gift of mourning. It is by 
virtue of the rites of burial that, as Levinas says, ‘the death of the other is 
the first death,’ since ‘it is for the death of the other that Iam responsible, 
to the point of including myself in death. This may be phrased in a more 
acceptable proposition: “I am responsible for the other insofar as he is 
mortal.” The responsibility for mourning the other is at the heart of 
kinship relationships and is essential to understanding ancient cultural 
practices related to death. 

If we consider hospitality in the light of mourning, it is impossible 
to consign it, after Mauss, to the archaic precedent of a ‘gift economy, 
even if, with Herman we modify this as a ‘debt economy’ whose 
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system is one of ‘alternating disequilibrium’ aiming at accumulation 
for de-accumulation.”!”’ Gift-exchange, as Ricoeur recognised ‘is neither 
an ancestor nor a competitor of—nor a substitute for—such commercial 
exchanges.’ On the contrary, commodity-exchange occupies the site 
of gift-exchange, and gradually forces gift-exchange into the margins 
that its victor abandoned. Today calculative rationality and evaluative 
exchange is so firmly invested within our social practices that it is 
profoundly difficult to imagine how a community could function in 
their absence. 


101 Herman (1987) 10; Cf. Mauss (1967); Lévi-Strauss (1987); Derrida (1982) 2. 
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Fig. 7,.0POZ KEPAMEIKOY ‘Oros of the Kerameikos’ (4' c BC). Found outside 
the archaeological site in the area between Hippias Kolonos and Plato’s 
Academy. [1 322] Photograph by M. Goutsourela, 2013. Rights belong to the 
Kerameikos Museum, Athens. © Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports/ 
Hellenic Organization of Cultural Resources Development (H.O.C.R.E.D.). 


7. Solon’s Petromorphic 
Biopolitics 


0 6poc-decision of a magistrate [...] standard, measure [...] end, aim. 


éyW 6€ TOUTWY WOTTEp EV HETALYULW 
6pos KaTEOTHV. 


I stood between them like a horos in no man’s land.” 


Solon brought Athens out of a situation of stasis, or so he claims. In 
order to appreciate the further implications of Solon’s intervention into 
the Athenian polis, the word ‘stasis’ should be understood in both its 
political, and physical sense. That Athens was caught up in civil war 
(stasis) provides the justification for the intervention of legal reforms 
instituted by Solon. However, that a stable state of equilibrium where 
the equal strength of opposing forces cancels one another out (stasis) 
is not economically profitable or beneficial to expansionist political and 
imperial policies should be the key lesson learnt and adopted into the 
normal, everyday functioning and theoretical constructs of the city- 
state. To put it otherwise, deconstructing stasis becomes the main tenet 
of economic, political power. 

Solon is often championed as the liberator of the poor, introducing 
the basic legislative structures that would eventually bring about 
notions of equality and freedom in the Athenian state. That this was not 
the case at all and that this is a reconstruction developed to the benefit of 
the later constitutional powers, keeping Solon on their side, is certainly 
possible. Solonic Athens is not normally understood as the beginning of 
a gradual institutionalised breakdown of human relations, but that does 
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not mean it was not. As an economic and legal project sometimes called 
‘oligarchy,’ other times ‘democracy,’ the city of Athens used multiple 
resources in its creation of a mythological political heritage: the myth of 
autochthony is one example and Solon may well be another. Although 
the name changed, with the numerical fluctuation of those present in 
the spaces of public decision-making, the structures that supported 
these systems remained the same, and have largely remained the same 
since. Law, economics, the dissemination of information and knowledge 
discourses from the natural sciences to the human sciences, all enforced 
limits that kept humans at an increasing distance from other humans 
and ensured the domination of some over the many, be this through 
rhetoric, demagoguery, legislative authority or the implementation of 
novel laws. 

The ancient polis well deserves its fame, because here, perhaps 
exclusively at that time throughout the world humans had developed 
a political and philosophical justification and methodology for human 
autarchy and the domination of the human over the nonhuman. This 
permitted the almost total eclipse of the nonhuman in the intellectual 
and emotional life of the human. Humans were separated from all 
other beings, both practically and legally. And while the definition of 
the human might have been officially inclusive, in a practical sense the 
citizen was the active autonomous subject, responsible and dominant 
over excluded others, from women, children, slaves, sometimes 
foreigners, to animals, plants and land, as well as anything else falling 
in between these categories. 

The development of the polis as an institution connected speech 
(parrhesia, freedom of speech of its citizens) with exchange (market- 
based valuation of goods, animals and people as objects to be bought 
and sold). And it did so under the umbrella of a politically organised 
community of consenting mature males of a particular mythically-based 
ethnicity and caste not only coinciding but providing the basis for the 
exclusion of other models of organisation, including religious, sexual, 
cultural and ecological. Rather than celebrating the Ancient Greek 
state as the origins of ‘democratic’ systems of government we should 
condemn it as the cause of the institutionalised conspiracy between 
economic interests, elite classes and political and legal structures of 
control over and against the animistic interactivity and cohabitation of 
all beings within the cosmic order. 
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In this chapter, I will provide a number of examples of the changes 
that occurred under the legislative authority of Solon restricting the 
movement of women in particular and their activity as the primary 
economic actors. I also refer to laws that intervened within the household, 
destabilising it and making it an area subject to the laws of the state, 
isolating it as the ‘private sphere’ as opposed to the ‘public’; such as the 
law that recognised the frequency of the sexual act as constituting the 
basis of legally binding marriage, and laws that regulated the outcome of 
sexual reproduction. Human biological processes are made the subject 
of law, not just culturally organised by religious or ritual activities as 
they were previously, but legally and economically mediated by the 
state. Economic and biological productivity are defined as something 
that can be organised by the state and not left up to nature, instinct or 
mutual relations of communal life. With Solon’s reforms, law becomes 
proscriptive, discriminatory and deeply invasive, and it could be argued 
has remained so since. 

Is Solon’s legacy not a legal code disseminating equality, but in fact 
the active desecration of former kinship relations, and in their place 
the institution of intrusive and aggressive policies that permit public 
bodies to increasingly encroach upon the private life of the family and 
the individual? Solon’s reforms can be understood first and foremost 
as a problem of limits. Here I argue that Solon’s reforms opened up a 
new set of relations between the human being, the human body and 
the earth, a relation that instigated a principle of unlimited productivity 
and use both of the body and of the earth for economic processes and 
purposes. Foucault argued that the analysis of power must take into 
account not only discursive practices but also how the materiality of the 
body is regulated through its movements and ‘according to a system 
of constraints and privations obligations and prohibitions.’ Something 
analogous can be understood as happening here. The body of women, 
men and children is being used as the text of the law, through which law 
communicates itself. Merchant investigated how women lost ground in 
the sphere of production and reproduction during the transition to early 
modern capitalism.* Here I present the argument that it is possible to 
see a similar recasting of women’s activities as early as the sixth century 


3 Foucault (1991) 11. 
4 Merchant (1990) 149ff. 
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BC. Not only was the development of an economic system of exchange 
coincident with the elision of the value of women’s roles and bodies 
for and within the common space of the community, but it was also 
coincident with the development of autocratic systems of legislation 
and the shift to centralised government. 

Market-based economic exchange and city-state institutions were 
founded upon the domination of novel notions of production over earlier 
systems of household production and reproduction. Foucault shows 
‘how the deployments of power are directly connected to the body—to 
bodies, functions, physiological processes, sensations, and pleasure.” 
Following Foucault, this analysis seeks to make visible the systems of 
power in which the biological and the historical are ‘bound together in 
an increasingly complex fashion in accordance with the development 
of [ancient] technologies of power that take life as their objective.’ The 
political use of the human body, both in a passive and active capacity 
as well as the reproductive capacity is subjected to the laws of the 
centralised state, so that reproduction also reproduces the enforcement 
of law. And as children are born into socio-politically constituted spaces, 
the laws become naturalised, passing from generation to generation the 
governed life comes to be taken for granted as part of the biological 
landscape, as much as of the political. 

The language used during Solon’s legal transformations is significant 
and casts his reforms as deeply involved with the breaking and making 
of limits, or determinations. Solon casts himself both as abolishing the 
ancient horoi and the customs bound to them, and presents himself as a 
new horos standing amongst the Athenian people. 


In Bed with the Law 


Up until now we’ve been balancing upon the boundary without actually 
assuming the position and certainly without having crossed over to 
one side or the other. Why? For fear of what lies on either side? Or is it 
because this is the very position/non-position from which differences are 
decided and definition given? The question that will draw this archaic 
example of a stone to a close is; what became of the horos in the politics 


5 Foucault (1978) 152. 
6 Ibid. 
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of the state and what were the economic repercussions of politicising 
the horos? The following laws referred to should all be thought of as 
intervening in the most basic functions of human social and biological 
life. They should also be thought of as potentially modified in practise, 
instituted in fact just not by Solon, or as not quite the same as the actual 
laws in effect.’ The exact nature of the laws that are here discussed, and 
their implementation in the archaic polis is not always known, though 
their retention in the writings of classical authors suggests that they were 
in one way or another politically useful even if for later times and other 
authors.® That we today base our concepts of government upon those of 
Ancient Greece, should alert us to the ongoing presence of these kinds of 
interventions and their insidious character particularly given the fact that 
for the most part the Greek polis is celebrated as privileging ‘freedom, 
‘equality,’ and ‘justice,’ rather than the oppressive legislative control and 
surveillance of social and biological functions, as we see here. 

To begin with, the demonstration of mourning rituals was quickly 
clamped down on by Solon. Whether this was to the disadvantage of 
aristocrats or women or a heartless attack upon the dead remains unclear. 
Aristocrats doubtless exhibited grander funerals and could have been 
seen as presenting a threat to the state, while women are said to have been 
disorderly during such times, and so a crackdown on their expressions of 
grief would serve to remind them of their social propriety.’ It seems to me 
that both these explanations miss the more sinister aspect of Solon’s laws 
restricting mourning. Plutarch tells us that, amongst his reforms, Solon 
enacted a law restricting demonstrative mourning at funerals. 


éméotnoe 6& Kai Taic &Fd50ic THV yuvalKGv Kai Toic MévOEoL Kai 
Taig éoptdig vouov aneipyovta TO dtaKtov Kai aKodAaoTov [...] 
dauvxYac S€ KOMTOUEVWV kal TO Opnvetv mEeTOLNUEVA Kai TO KWKUELV 


7  Ruschenbusch’s collection of Solonic laws remains the main compendium of 
fragments, and he discusses the plausibility of Plutarch’s version, see Ruschenbusch 
(1966) 31-42. However, on the accuracy of the laws collected by Ruschenbusch, see 
Adele Scafuro ‘Identifying Solonian Laws’ in Blok and Lardinois (2006) 175-176. 

8 For a discussion on the probability of Solon’s laws, see Harris (2006) 3ff; and on 
the political motivation for altering Solon’s verses, see Lardinois ‘Have We Solon’s 
Verses?’ in Blok, J. and A. Lardinois (2006) 15-38. 

9 ‘Women were apt to flock to the funerals and graves of people outside their own 
family.’ Shapiro (1991) 630; ‘the task of mourning the dead fell chiefly to the 
women, whose displays of grief, unless checked, might amount to a social nuisance.’ 
Garland (1989) 5. 
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GAAov Ev Taddic ETéepwv adetrev. evayiletv 6€ Botv ovK eiaoev, 
ode OUVTLOEVAL TAEOV iLaTiWV TPLOV, OVS’ Em’ AAAOTPLA EVAYaTA 
Badi~etv ywpic éxKoulsiic. WV TA MAEiota Kai Toic NHuETépotc 
VOUOLs AmNyopEevtal: mpdoKettat S€ Toig NuETEpots CnuLovoBaL 
TOUS TA TOLADTA MOLOUVTAS UMNO TAV YUVALKOVOUWYV, Wo AvavVdpoLcG 
Kai yovatkwédeot Toig mepi TA TEVON mMaBEct kai GuapTHUaotv 
EVEXOUEVOUG. 


He also subjected the public appearances of the women, their mourning 
and their festivals, to a law which did away with disorder and licence [... ] 
Laceration of the flesh by mourners, and the use of set lamentations, and 
the bewailing of any one at the funeral ceremonies of another, he forbade. 
The sacrifice of an ox at the grave was not permitted, nor the burial with 
the dead of more than three changes of raiment, nor the visiting of other 
tombs than those of their own family, except at the time of interment. 
Most of these practices are also forbidden by our laws, but ours contain 
the additional proviso that such offenders shall be punished by the board 
of censors for women, because they indulge in unmanly and effeminate 
extravagances of sorrow when they mourn.” 


Plutarch would have us believe that Solon enacted a whole spate of 
laws that restricted the movement and expression of women in public, 
the exhibition of grief, given the importance funeral rituals held in the 
lives of women, must have been chief one amongst them. On Attic and 
Athenian funerary plaques and vases, detailed pictures of lament are 
found of women acting as professional mourners, so evidence suggests 
that mourning was the traditional role of women." However, the last 
sentence of Plutarch could also suggest the earlier involvement of men, 
which was however no longer condoned; by the time legislation was 
laid restricting mourning, lament was considered the role of women, 
otherwise men who indulged in what were deemed excessive forms of 
grief would not be required to be sent to the women’s council.” 

If, as argued in the previous chapter, women were caught up in a 
structure of ancient law that bound together responsibility and care for 


10 Plut.So/.21.4—5. tr. Rackham. 

11 Horst-Warhaft (1992) 103, 113-114; Alexiou (2002) 6. 

12 For men lamenting, see Creon lamenting the death of his son, Antigone (1261-1346), 
Theseus mourning the death of Phaedra, Hippolytus (811-873), Orestes, Electra and 
the chorus singing a kommos for Agamemnon in the Choephoroi, and the kommos that 
ends the Persians. Webster (1970) 114, 127; Arnott (1989) 34.; Pickard-Cambridge 
(1968) 86-91. 
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the dead with an economics of kinship rather than exchange, then the 
restricting of funeral rites and rituals may have gone to the heart of such 
a social structure. It is significant, here, that women should bear both the 
burden and the responsibility for representing grief in the community, 
and that expressions of grief were a communal, and not merely a private 
matter. The dead continued to belong to kin after burial, whether in a 
good sense ‘as tomb cult kept kin and group allegiance alive’ or in a 
bad sense, as death was a ‘source of pollution, which, if not properly 
handled, could cause various disasters.’ For these reasons, Blok 
states, ‘the early funerary laws reveal a common purpose, albeit with 
differences in details: they regulated the relations between the living 
and the dead. They did so in three ways: they regulated behaviour at 
various stages of the funeral, they restricted the (value of) goods put 
into the grave, and they regulated the sacrifices at the tomb.” Mourning 
and the expression of loss was one of the most significant activities in 
the archaic community and one which, as the city develops into an 
economically productive state, above all else suffered restrictions and 
was limited. I suggest that these restrictions reduced the arena in which 
goods and actions were exempted from the economy, or went out of 
circulation, in order to raise the political to the main organising structure 
of economic affairs, and eventually permitted the exponential expansion 
of the economic and the administration of the realm of productivity. 
There is without doubt truth to Denise Ackermann’s suggestion 
that Solon’s restrictions on, particularly women’s, ritual mourning 
and lamentation were politically motivated: ‘traditionally lament was 
expressed by pulling hair, lacerating cheeks and beating breasts. Such 
behaviour could amount to a social menace and disturb the public 
order. Although Solon did not do away with these gestures entirely, he 
restricted them.’ That funerals stirred up feelings that were not easily 
quashed or channelled into useful political or economic activities is surely 
one among the reasons motivating the reforms. But that it is merely a 
question of the political preference for ‘order, not chaos, cooperation 
not vengeance,’ is I think a serious oversight as to the insidious nature 


13 Josine Blok ‘Solon’s Funerary Laws: Questions of Authenticity and Function’ in Blok 
and Lardinois (2006) 230. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Ackermann, ‘Lamenting Tragedy from “the Other Side”’ in Cochrane (2000) 
213-241. 
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of policy reforms within states when they begin to intrude into and 
censor culturally and religiously sanctioned behaviour.’’ Lament was 
indeed tamed by the state, though this is not something that happened 
overnight. But what was the political danger that appeared to adhere to 
mourning? What exactly was the core of the problem? Why mourning 
practices posed a political challenge to the status quo remains a matter of 
conjecture. I can only suggest that mourning rituals, and the focus upon 
the household that came with it as the main locale of ritual performance, 
challenged on the one hand the political dominance of the public sphere 
and on the other the drive to economic profit, where mourning meant 
the cessation or interruption of economic activities. 

It is clear, however, that the political reforms of Solon were also 
motivated by the political advantage of controlling the different gender 
roles expressed within the city. Many of the reforms were undoubtedly 
sexually discriminative; though as regards mourning it is disputable 
whether the effect was the restriction of one sex more than the other. 
As I argue, however, this stress on the restriction of certain sexual 
activities and the suppression of particular social expressions of 
sexuality were not ends in themselves. Rather, the aim was (and still 
is) to modify and even curtail the social power of the different sexes 
in order to promulgate an alternative economics that was reliant upon 
productivity and profiteering taking precedence over other affiliations 
and identities. Henceforth, and in spite of its etymology, economics was 
not a household affair, it no longer came within the purview of women, 
and the exteriorising of economic effectively raised productivity into the 
arena of the state. All this was done under the auspices and often the 
nomenclature of the traditional religious institutions of the city, which 
were the main authorities and the centralised state apparatus of laws, 
procedures and offices, there to organise and ‘oversee an increasingly 
monetized form of sacred wealth.’”” 

WithSolonlaw enters the bedroomand Idoubthis presenceheightened 
libido. He ensures the legal imperative that an heiress be approached 
with sexual intent by her husband ‘at least three times a month,’ he 
publishes laws on prostitution and adultery, prohibits dowries amongst 
the lower classes, bans pederasty among slaves, and he limits a woman’s 


16 Ibid. 
17 Bubelis (2016) 5. 
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excursion beyond the house at night with the qualification that she travel 
by lighted wagon and carry no more than three cloaks and a quantity of 
victuals to the value of one obol.’* It is easy to read into these restrictions 
a policy that was intended to do no more than reduce a woman’s (and a 
slave’s) role in public affairs. However, given the gradual rise of market- 
based policies and productions over the last two thousand odd years, as 
well as the ongoing legislative attacks upon individual legal, social and 
economic autonomy all the while accompanied by a parallel discourse 
championing sexual freedoms, I think it is permissible to interpret 
Solon’s laws as the beginning of a chronic manipulation of public and 
sexual discourse while negotiating new forms of political and economic 
control. As obvious as this may appear to me today, I work however 
under a dimmed light of interpretation, as the effects and reactions to 
such evidently sex-oriented legislation are still not commented upon in 
the literature, no doubt for good reason: either the laws had the desired 
effect, or unable to be properly enforced they remained a weak spot in 
the new regime. 

As much as we might wish such debates were resolved or simply 
not an issue, these laws, regardless of their subsequent validity and 
enforceability, must not be permitted to recede into the background 
when we consider the novelty of the Solonian city-state. They are 
foundational for the democracy, as much at least as are Solon’s 
economic and representative reforms. And yet, given the impossibility 
of privileging any one interpretation unreservedly over another, 
these laws will not be engaged with in order to present any steadfast 
image of the sexual relations in the ancient city and the question of 
the body’s place in these reforms will remain for the moment as a 
tantalising morsel for later consumption. Instead, I will break with 
the typical categorisation of these reforms in order to bring a certain 
economic silhouette into outline, a boundary that might resonate with 
the previous chapters and draw us into a complex of questions, that 
far from being conclusive will actually provide the profile for a new 
method of questioning and provide the basis for the explosion of 
Athens onto the economic scene. 


18 eétévat pev ivatiwv Tpl@v Un mMAgov Exovoav KeAEvoas, UNndé Bpwtov i TOTOV 
mAElovos fj OBoAoD depouevny, unde kavynta mnxvaiov uEifova, unde vUKTWp 
TOPEvEoOal MANV Auden KouLCouEVNV ALyvovu mpodaivovtos. Plut.Sol.20-24. 
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Reframing Biological Boundaries 


According to Aristotle’s account, Solon resolved a state of civil war, 
stasis, in the city of Athens that had broken out between the aristocrats, 
or landed gentry and the rest of the population, including presumably, 
the disenfranchised poor.’ As Aristotle presents him, Solon, in the 
grand tradition of political and legislative authority, did not belong to 
the latter party. 


Hv &' 6 LOAwV TA Lev OvoEt Kai TA SOE TOV TPWTWY, TAS’ ovaia Kai 
TOIS TPAyLAGL THV LEGWV.” 


Solon was in his nature and in reputation of the first rank, but in wealth 
and position belonged to the middle classes. 


He was, as Plutarch says, ‘a man of the people and of the middle rank’ 
(SnuotiKos Wv kai Léoos).”' Solon is most famed for a reappraisal of 
representation based upon property in order to construct a class-system 
that, as the representative democratic myth goes, enfranchised a larger 
proportion of the populous while leaving the holding of offices within 
the jurisdiction of the wealthy. Although the labouring class was granted 
perhaps a degree of power by their permission to act as jury-members in 
the courts of law, the new system did not bring about the redistribution 
of property and universal equality that Plutarch suggests the lower 
class had hoped for (yf|js AvaSacpOv OvkK Ertoinoeyv EATticaGL AUVTOIC, 
ovdsé mavtamaotv).” Aristotle also describes the people’s hopes for a 
redistribution of land, 


Kai mdAw 8 etépwOt Tov A€yet TEpi TOV Staveiyaobat THV yiiv 
BovAouévwv:“ol & &b’ Apmayaiow AAGov, éAniS’ eiyov advedy, 
KadOKovv EKAOTOS AUTAV GABoV ELVPNOELV TOAUV, 


And again ina different place he says about those who wish to divide up 
the land: They that came on plunder bent, were filled with over-lavish 
hope, each and all imagining that they would find abundant wealth.” 


19 For debate on these divisions and Solon’s institution of the festival Genesia, see 
Bubelis (2016) 6; 92f. 

20 Ar.Ath.5.3. 

21 Plut.Sol.16.2. 

22 Ibid.16.1; Ar.Ath.12.3. 

23 Ar. Ath. 12.3 trans. H Rackham. 
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Stripping away the moralistic justification against a universal 
redistribution of land to all equally, Solon’s refusal can be seen explicitly 
to support the maintenance of wealth and power in the hands of the 
wealthy and the powerful. As his own poem explains he cast this refusal 
to rule over the wealthy in reapportioning the land as his own refusal 
to act as king (tyrannos). The implication being, in the style of advanced 
propaganda, that he followed the peoples will, rather than his own, and 
as with election promises unfulfilled in the aftermath of an election, 
claimed to have done exactly what he promised he would do. 


a wév yap eina, obv Oeotow fvuca, 

dAAa &’ ov uathv gepSov, ovdé LOL TUPAVVId0G 
avédvet Bia TL péletv, ovSE TLEipac yYOovOG 
matpidoc Kkakototv Eo8AOvG icopolpiav éxetv. 


for the things I promised, those by heaven’s aid I did, 

And much else, no idle exploits; nothing did it please my mind 
By tyrannic force to compass, nor that in our fatherland 

Good and bad men should have equal portion in her fertile soil.™ 


The relative virtues and vices of the reforms’ revolutionary potential are 
not at issue. What is significant here is that there remains a sinister edge 
to the method Solon adopted in his legislation, a suspicious presentiment 
of later alloys of power that is not merely that of the legislator come 
sovereign in a ‘state of exception’ who exiles himself perforce once he 
has brought about a new state of legal hegemony. But there is also the 
use of the message, that is, his own poems, to distort both the views of 
his opposition and the actions the legislator performed, but I will look 
at the poetry later. 

Solon organised the representative rights of each man in accordance 
with a system of proportion that differed from the former constitution 
as well as the expectations and claims of the different classes: 


A€yetat 5€ kai dwvy Tic avVTOD TEpibEpouEevN TMpOTEPOV, EimdVvTOG 
Wc TO ioov MOAELOV OV TOLEl, Kai TOig KTHUATLKOICG APEOKEL Kai TOIG 
AKTNLOOL, THV LEV AEia kal ApeTii, THV SE UETPW Kai APLOUG TO icov 
ECELV TPOGSOKWVTWV.? 


24 Ibid. 
25 Plut.Sol.14.2. 
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It is also said that a certain utterance of his which was current before his 
election, to the effect that ‘equality bred no war,’ pleased both the men 
in possession of land and those without land; the former expecting to 
have equality based on worth and excellence, the latter on measure and 
number. 


And yet Solon offered a third option that satisfied neither party and 
which can be said to be the democratic principle of his reforms, where 
equality is measured neither according to aristocratic principles (value 
and virtue, axia kai areté) nor in utero communist principles (measure 
and number, metro kai arithmo). He introduced a proportionate mean— 
he is himself after all described as mesos—based upon produce, or, more 
precisely income. Aristotle states that he divided the population into 
four classes, just as they had been previously divided, and he made 
the dividing measure economic (Tlunpatt StetAev eig TETTAPA TEAN, 
Kabdrep Sujpnto kai mpdtepov),” 


EKGOTOLS AVAAOYoV TH pEyEeVEt TOD TIUNMATOS Amos LS0Us TV apxnVv” 


giving to each a position [arché] analogous to the size of the payment 
[ timematos]. 


It should be no surprise, then, that one of his first enactments was 
to augment the value of the measures and weights of coinage to the 
percentile, bringing weights into correspondence with the currency 
(émoinoe S& Kai otabud mpoc TO vouULoUA, Tpeic Kai EFjKovta 
uvaic TO TaAavTOV ayovoas, Kai émtdteveunOnoav ai tTpeic vat 
T® OTATH Pt Kai TOIG GAAOLS OTABUOIGC.). On the one hand, then, he 
brought law into the bedroom, but on the other he made the economic 
and productive capacity of each man the principle of his claim to 
political representation and office-holding potential. What is evident in 
Solon is how the market, through market values and measures, not only 
provided the means but also became the means and method of political 
activity. Henceforth, it can be said even today that there is no such thing 
as pure political power, there is only economic power activated within 
the legal constitution of the polis. 


26 Ar.Ath. 7.3. 
27 Ibid. 
28 Ibid.10. 
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How, then, do what I call Solon’s ‘bedroom policies’ correspond to 
this economic reform of the political, or his politico-economic reform? 
Here an answer is already implicated. Productivity, both biological and 
economic, comes under civic protection. 

For the most part the bedroom policies as they are recounted 
by Plutarch orient sexual activity towards the exclusive outcome of 
producing children. In Ancient Greek, it is worth noting, the word for 
‘interest’ (money to be repaid at a rate for the use of money lent, or 
for delaying the repayment of a debt) in Greek is tokos (TOKOG), and 
the word also means ‘childbirth’; as well as the ‘children’ themselves.” 
In what sense childbirth and children are transformed into profit is 
perhaps not entirely savoury. Of course, we have no idea how accurate 
Plutarch’s rendition is.*” But we have to deal with something, and the 
mere fact that these laws were possible even as thought experiments is 
significant enough. 

For example, the law that in the case of sexual dysfunction of some 
sort or in the case that the husband cannot perform at all entitles an 
heiress to ‘consort’ (Um0 TMV ~yyLota Tou avdpdcg OnVEoPal), not 
necessarily to remarry, but to have sexual relations with another 
kinsman. This law condones exogamous sexual relations but only in the 
case that a woman is wealthy enough to support the habit. The law also 
limited her choice of partner from blood relations of the husband, as 
Plutarch states, ‘that her offspring may be of his family and lineage.’*! 
So the legally prescribed production of children appears to be the main 
aim of such a law, and certainly not the satisfaction of woman’s pleasure. 
Age was also a theme of law, insofar as marriage was condoned only 
between a man and a woman within the fertile years of age: the law did 
‘not tolerate untimely and unseemly intercourse, nor sex that has no 
result or aim’ (OVSé TEplomTEOV AWPoUS kai Axapitous émMUTAOKAG 
Kai undév Epyov yaunAtov exovoac undé TéA0G).” Indeed, forcible 
removal seemed to be within the bounds of the law, as it is stated that 


29 Seaford (2003) 218. 

30 That marriage became a predominantly economic affair, see Michael Leese ‘An 
Economic Perspective on Marriage Alliances in Ancient Greece’ in Kehoe and 
McGinn (2017) 32-45. 

31 Plut.Sol.20.2-3. 

32 Plut.Sol.20.5. 
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if a young man is discovered living with an elderly woman, he will be 
removed and given to a younger, more fertile woman. 


ei¢ tovUTo S& ovvteAst Kai TO THV VvoUdNHVY TH VULdiW 
ovyka8eipyvucbal unAov Kuéwviov Katatpayovoay, Kai TO Tpic 
EKGOTOU UNVOG EVTUYXAVELV TAVTWCS TH EMLKANPW TOV AaBOvTa. kai 
yap ei un yévowTo mraides, GAAG TIN Tic AVSpoc abTH Mpos cwhpova 
yovaixa.* 


Conformable to this, also, is that the bride must devour a quince and 
then be confined with the bridegroom; and that at least three times a 
month the husband of an heiress shall have intercourse with her without 
fail. For even in the case that this doesn’t produce children, this is the 
price a man should pay to a chaste wife. 


Not eating the quince was probably not a punishable act. There were also 
varying fines given for rape, depending upon how it was performed; for 
example an adulterer caught in the act could be killed, and the rape of a 
free woman resulted in a fine of one hundred drachmas, while the same 
conducted through persuasion was twenty drachmas.* What appears 
to me to be the most extreme law is, however, presented as an aside, for 
‘no man is allowed to sell a daughter or a sister, unless upon intercourse 
it is discovered that she was not a virgin,’ in which case sell away!—(ETL 
& ovte Ovuyatépac mwAetv ovT aAdEeAdac SiSwot TMANV dv uA AdBH 
map8évov avSépi ovyyeyevnuevny).%° Such a law, with such high 
stakes, would certainly have the effect of limiting the activities of girls 
and young women, sexual or otherwise. 

And to reinforce this novel situation that puts so much focus upon 
production and reproduction Solon enacts a law holding a father 
responsible for the lack of productivity of his son: he ‘enacted a law that 
no son who had not been taught a trade should be compelled to support 
his father.’*” The state has entered the household fully, to the extent 
that the basic indebtedness and obligation of care of one’s parents, that 
correspondence in the archaic family between birth and death, between 
the shared womb and the shared tomb, has become optional, or at least 


33 Ibid. 20.4. 
34 Ibid. 20.3 
35 Ibid. 23.1. 
36 Ibid. 23.2. 
37 Ibid. 22.1. 
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not obligatory for all. He also instituted a policy that sons born out of 
wedlock need not support their fathers. 


& étaipac yevouevoic émdvayKec eivat tovcs matépac Tpédetv. O 
yap €v yduw Tapopav TO KaAOV Ov TEKVWV EveKa SADC EOTLY, GAA’ 
NdSovijg Ayouevoc yuvaika, TOV TE ULoOBOV amTEeyel, Kai TappNotiav 
avTH MPs TOVS yevouevouc OUK ATIOAEAOUTEV, Oic ALTO TO yevéoOat 
TeTIOLNKEV OveELdoc. 


He relieved the sons who were born out of wedlock [from a prostitute] 
from the necessity of supporting their fathers at all. For he that avoids 
the honourable state of marriage, clearly takes a woman to himself not 
for the sake of children, but of pleasure; and he has his reward, in that he 
robs himself of all right to upbraid his sons for neglecting him, since he 
has made their very existence a reproach to them.* 


The result is, of course, a policy that denigrates pleasure and seeks to 
ensure the productivity of its citizens (men and women alike) and the 
utmost economic potential of the city as a whole. The supreme legislative 
council is for the first time not merely permitted but commanded to 
manage the economic usefulness or serviceability of its citizens: Kat TV 
&& Apeiou mayou Bovany étageverttokoreiv 68ev Exaotos éxel TA 
emit deta, Kai TOUS Apyovs KOAdCeELy, ‘and he ordered the council of 
the Areiopagus to examine into every man’s means of livelihood, and 
punish those who had no occupation.’ These laws might be said to 
be an archaic version of the capitalist welfare state, where the status 
quo is maintained, supporting the wealthy classes, while subjecting the 
labouring classes to legislative controls and supervision. The reason 
given for the necessity of the productive ‘examination,’ the management 
and surveillance of the labourers, is that farming is longer sustainable 
and that those in the city must go by force into trade. What punishment 
meant for the slackers in practical terms is not made explicit. Later, the 
Athenians had recourse to the silver mines in much the same way as the 
twentieth century had work camps, perhaps they were sent there. 

It is in this light that we should read Solon’s restriction against 
mourning rituals, since mourning, the expression of loss as such, 
is in principle non-productive. With Solon we have a political and 


38 Plut.Sol. 22.4.trans. Rackham. 
39 Ibid. 22.3 
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economic climate that is increasingly forcing its gaze toward gain 
and the productive and reproductive procedures that such a directive 
requires. Mourning intervenes into such procedures by introducing 
non-productive, non-evaluative activity that is inherently opposed to 
the reproductive processes of city life. Mourning is shared; production 
is self-interested. Mourning is without value, work generates value. 
Mourning and the ritual care for the dead is not primarily political but 
that does not mean that it is not radical or does not have significant 
political consequences. 

And then above and beyond all this, mourning breaks into (by 
bringing into definition) the continuity of a functional and hence 
utilisable measurement of time. In contradistinction, the very last law 
that Plutarch credits to Solon is the introduction of a new measure of 
time, in his attempt to regulate the anomaly of the month (tod unvos 
TV AVWUAALAV) in relation to the sun and the moon.” Benigni, in 
her collation of studies into calendar and rituals, draws an outline of 
a feminine precedent of the calendar based upon regenerative cycles 
influenced by the rotations of the heavenly body of Venus."' I can only 
speculate upon the matter, but it is possible that the decrees introduced 
during this period impacted upon or deviated from an earlier feminine 
concept of time measurement. 


My Boundary, My Choice 


Solon claims to have succeeded in bringing about the end of stasis. That 
he used the situation of stasis as justification to bring in a whole spate 
of laws is not impossible. That his reforms changed the definitions, the 
limits and boundaries of the political and economic realm of Athens 
both materially and in the social imaginary of the city seems obvious, but 
how he did this and what changes were wrought will be the topic of this 
section. It must also be asked what measures he brought in under cover 
of his reforms and whether his seisactheia corresponds to the potentially 
metaphorical appearance of the horos in his poetry. Solon provides an 


40 Plut.Sol.25.3. 

41 On the associations between the worship of Venus and the cosmology of the sacred 
feminine, including archaeoastronomy and ritual calendars that reflect the cycles of 
Venus, see Benigni (2013) 148. Also, Barbara Carter ‘The Astronomy of the Nights 
of Venus’ and ‘The Eight Year Cycle of Venus’ in Benigni (2013) 83-96. 
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image of himself as raising the boundary-stones (6pouc avetAov), but 
whether this was an actual act of his where material stones were torn 
from the ground, or whether he meant to denote the removal of certain 
more nebulous limits or distinctions that separated the people, is up for 
debate. In a way it does not matter because under the auspices of the 
horoi what Solon really achieved was to alter the warp and weft of the 
social fabric of Athens, changing the relations between its citizens and 
noncitizens, or excluded others, as well as between the people and the 
land. Solon does this by explicitly assuming the position of authority in 
the middle. In his poetry he states that he stood as a horos, as both an 
end and a principle of the law, but also as the marker of boundaries and 
determinations as well. 


Eyw S€ TOUTWV WoTTEp EV LETALYLLW 
Opos kaTEoTNVv.” 


I stood between them like a boundary-stone (horos) in no-man’s land. 


This place of authority was in the middle of the people, he says, neither 
in support of one side or the other, no friend to any, on the contrary he 
presents himself as standing alone in the centre with the spears of the 
people pointing at himself. His claim or right to occupy this position is 
put figuratively by his appropriation of the place of the horos. Solon’s 
use of metaphor when he assumes for himself the position of the horos 
accomplishes this manipulation in a particular way. By placing himself 
in no-mans’-land, metaichmion, literally the ‘place between spears, 
he subjects himself to the violence of the Athenian city, divided, but 
suddenly no longer distinguished into two camps mediated as the 
populous is by his presence.” Instead, the image transforms the division 
into a single hostile force that Solon’s self-sacrificial assumption of the 
position in the midst confronts with the solid determination of stone, or 
horos. 

What must be assumed in Solon’s assumption of the position of the 
horos is that the horos in the archaic period before Solon’s reforms bore 
a certain significance, such that this statement, even metaphorically, 
was comprehensible to all. Horoi must have been commonly known 


42 Ar.Ath.12.5. 
43 Lagree with Loraux’s etymology as discussed in Martin, Blok (2006) 165. 
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and visible as actual stone, or at the very least frequently employed 
as a metaphorical trope. As the previous chapters have shown, there 
were various forms of the horos extant throughout Attica, though the 
exact nature of any pre-Solonian horoi is unknown. Nonetheless they 
do appear in the Homeric epics a couple of times both as boundary- 
markers on the field of battle and as similes taken from agrarian life.“ 
That said, the epics are hardly saturated with horoi, the references are 
few, could be later interpolations and hardly justify the use of the horos 
by Solon as a marker of a common metaphorical, poetic vocabulary. 

Solon’s reform as a composite achievement is known to us through his 
poetry. The other reference to the horoi appears in the longest remaining 
fragment of Solon’s poetry, given to us both in Plutarch and Aristotle. 
It is worth quoting the poem in full, as a number of coincidences in 
terminology (between horoi, mother earth, time and freedom) become 
evident and require further discussion. 


éyw 6€ TOV LEV oUvEeKa EvVyayov 
SiPOV, TL TOUTWV Tpiv TUXEIV ETAVOdENV; 
ovuUapTupoOin TavdT av év dixn Xpdvov 
untnp pEylotn Satpovwv OAvuTiWV 
dptota, Ij wéAatva, tio Eyw Mote 

dpouc aveiAov TOAAaX! TEMNyOTAGS, 
mIpodo8ev S€ SovAevovoa, viv éAevdEpa. 
moAAOUs & AOnvac, natpis’ cic OedKTITOV, 
avnyayov mpabevtac, GAAov EKSikwe, 
dAAov Sikaiwe, Tous & avayKains UmO 
Xpelovs duyovtas, yA@ooav ovKET ATTLKHVY 
igvtac, Wo Av TOAAaYf] TAAVWYEVOUG: 
tous & évOaS' avtovd Sovainv detkéa 
éxovtac, On Seonotadv TPOUEVLEVOUG, 
érevbEpouc €Onka. TADTA LEV KPATEL 
vouod Binv Te kai Siknv ovuvapyooac 
épega Kai SujABov we UmEoyounv. 
Beopovs 6’ OpOIWs TH KAKG Te KAyADG, 
evOeiav eic Exaotov apuooas Sikny, 
éypatba. kévtpov & dAAoc we EyW AaBwv, 
Kakoopadis Te kai PiAOKTHEWV avip, 
ovK Gv Katéoxe Sijov. ei yap fOeAov 

a Toic EvavTioLoty fvSavev TOTE, 


44 Discussed in Chapter Three. 
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avetc &’ & toto obtEpot dpacaiato, 
TOAADV Av avépHv HS exnpwOn MOAtc. 
TOV OUVEK’ GAKNV TIAVTOOEV TIOLOULEVOG 
Wwe Ev KUOLV TOAAfjow EoTPAadNv AUKOS. 


But what did I leave unachieved, of all/The ends for which I did unite the 
people? /Whereof before the judgement-seat of Time/The mighty mother 
of the Olympian gods, /Black Earth, would best bear witness, for ‘twas 
I/Removed her many boundary-posts [horous] implanted:/Ere then she 
was a slave, but now is free./And many sold away I did bring home/ 
To god-built Athens, this one sold unjustly,/That other justly; others 
that had fled/From dire constraint of need, uttering no more/Their 
Attic tongue, so widely had they wandered,/And others suffering base 
slavery /Even here, trembling before their masters’ humors,/I did set free. 
These deeds I make prevail,/Adjusting might and right to fit together,/ 
And did accomplish even as I had promised./And rules of law alike for 
base and noble,/Fitting straight justice unto each man’s case,/I drafted. 
Had another than myself/Taken the goad, unwise and covetous,/He’d 
not have held the people! Had I willed/Now that pleased one of the 
opposing parties,/And then whatever the other party bade them,/The 
city had been bereft of many men./Wherefore I stood at guard on every 
side,/A wolf at bay among a pack of hounds! * 


That the word horos in Solon’s poetry refers to security-markers, rather 
than boundary-stones, as indicators of a debt or mortgage upon the land, 
is the interpretation given within the descriptions of both Aristotle and 
Plutarch.” On this interpretation, the seisachtheia is understood as being 
related to the removal of the horoi from the land, and the cancellation of 
debts.” Finley argued that Solon’s reforms abolished debt-bondage, the 
practice of lending on the security of the body, and this remained the 
largely accepted interpretation of the passage used to explain the actual 
state of affairs before and after Solon’s reforms.” 

In this interpretation, Solon appears as the champion of the poor 
peasants, ‘in some fashion he lifted the encumbrances that were 
squeezing the small Attic farmers off their land.” However, that horoi 


45 Ar.Ath.12.4—5. tr. Rackham. Also in Plut.Sol.15. 

46 Ar.Ath.2.2,4.4,6.1,9.1 Plut.Sol. 13.4,15.2. 

47 For terminology and the difference between, ‘enslavement for debt’ and debt 
‘bondage,’ see Harris (2002) 415-416. 

48 Finley (1981) 62-66, 117-118, 122, 157, 166. 

49 Ibid. 63. 
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were security-markers was not, as we have seen, the normal use either 
of the word or the stone as marker until the fourth century BC (or 363/2 
to be exact). Before this period horoi were boundary markers of one sort 
or another, proscribing entrance to the Athenian agora, describing the 
borders of temple lands, or placed upon roads to outline the edge of 
counties, or of course, gravestones. To ascribe the pre-Solonic horoi 
the same function as they developed within the fourth century, that is, 
roughly two centuries later, is, if anything, anachronistic. There is, as 
Harris states ‘an insurmountable objection to this interpretation: the 
word horos in early Greek literature always means boundary marker, 
or as has been investigated here, a number of variations on the theme.*! 
That the pre-Solonic horoi were mortgage-markers in the same capacity 
as the later use can be ruled out. That there were horoi placed upon 
the land as boundary markers that also signified in some figurative or 
metaphorical sense a kind of relational bond between land and freedom 
is nonetheless possible. 

Harris ventures that a literal reading of the poem must be ruled out, 
since Solon could not have actually torn out the boundary-stones, as their 
removal was considered a serious crime (as seen in Chapter Three). In 
which case Harris suggests a metaphorical reading. Here the suggestion 
is that there were boundaries separating the population into the divisions 
of civil war or stasis, and it is these metaphorical boundaries that Solon 
did away with. The language that is used is figurative, then, so not about 
land at all, nor about debt or freedom, purely about stasis. The argument 
is persuasive, especially given Solon’s other comparison to himself as a 
horos that stands between spears, as on the dividing line of a battle.® It 
would appear, then, that the appearance of the horos in both these cases 
acts as a metaphor for the activities of Solon, the first in eradicating the 
differences or divisions that kept the people apart in a state of stasis, the 
second as representing the role of Solon as ‘putting himself on the line’ 
insofar as he became the legal mediator or the ‘in between man.’ 

It must be acknowledged that poetry was an acceptable means of 
disseminating information about the political, legal and economic 
reorganisation in Attica, otherwise someone in such a position of 


50 Jeffreys, IG ii (2)2654. 
51 Harris (1997) 104. 
52 Ibid. 105-108. 
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power would not have used the poetic form, whether it meant that the 
reforms slipped into an epic sensibility on account of their poetic form, 
or whether this gave them a religious legitimacy remains a question. 
Nonetheless, that poetry, or as Martin argues, ‘the aesthetic’ had a social 
role in Athens is convincing.® 

Perhaps the importance of rhetoric for later demagogues also 
suggests the continuation of the importance of form in the political life 
of the polis. Just because the poetry is ancient and the polis is still in 
its early days does not mean that method by which the message was 
transmitted must have been naive. Putting something modern in verse 
might have been the best way of naturalising radical content in a form 
that was tested by time and endowed the content with a formal validity. 

Poetry, by giving voice to a common experience, through implication, 
metaphor and an embedded audience, has the potential of creating social 
cohesion and control in a way that the enforcement of legislation cannot. 
In the Rhetoric, Aristotle says that poetry is manipulative, ‘for something 
that goes on in circles tricks the ears, and the audience suffer emotion 
just as most people do with prophets’ (devaxiCet yap TO KUKAW TOAD 
bv, Kai Mdoxovotv ol Akpoatai émEp oi MOAAOI Tapa Toi UdvTEOLV).*4 
In comparison to today, we might say that government control over 
media outlets creates a soft platform of social and political manipulation 
and ideological, indeed even intellectual conformity. Of Solon we can 
make one generalisation, that everything can take the form of poetry— 
philosophy, morals, exhortations and rebukes to others, justifications 
of his own actions, even his actual legal policies are said to have been 
transferred though epic poetry. Should this fact alone not suggest that 
for Solon philosophy, morals, rebukes and laws are inseparable from 
poetic form? Plutarch explains that Solon’s poetry began as a worthless 
diversion, Kat apydc LEV Eig OVSEV GELov omovsf\c, GAAA TIAiCwv, ‘he 
was playing a game with no serious value.’ 


totepov S€ Kai yvwuas évétetve PUOGdhOUG kai TMV TOALTIKHV 
TOAAC OVYKATEMAEKE TOIC TOLWAolv, OLX iotopiac EveKev Kai 
uvnuns, GAA’ amoAoylopovs Te THY TETpayusvwV eyovta Kai 
mTMpotpomdas éviayod kai vovOeciag kai emuTAnéetc mpd TOvG 
AOnvatous. 


53 Richard Martin ‘Solon in Noman’s Land’ in Blok (2006) 157. 
54 Ar.Rhet. 3.5.4. 
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Then later, he put philosophic maxims into verse, and interwove many 
political teachings in his poems, not simply to record and transmit them, 
but because they contained justifications of his acts, and sometimes 
exhortations, admonitions, and rebukes for the Athenians. * 


It is instructive as to how removed from the pre-Solonic setting Plutarch 
must have been to believe that poetry was little more than a diversion, 
rather than the necessary form of radical political and religious change. It 
should stand as a case in point that we might be dealing with something 
in Solon that is considerably different, even for the periods immediately 
following, to what we have come to view as the distinction between law, 
politics, economy, and aesthetics. 

Presumably, however, he did not eradicate the state of stasis with 
his poetic use of metaphor. So, what exactly did he do that ‘freed’ 
the earth and ‘brought the people together’? If we do not need to 
explain Solon’s reforms as a new system of land tenure or mortgage 
repayments, Solon’s use of the figure of the horos to explain his reforms 
is open to speculation, whether metaphorically or actually. Ober offers 
one solution, that the horoi may well have been boundary markers 
between counties or communities, and the retraction of these may have 
contributed to an idea of a unified state, or ‘asserting the conceptual 
unity of a “divinely founded homeland”, though his consequent 
assertion that they were in any way symbolic of ‘asserting the freedom 
and base-line equality of the Athenians’ is I think doubtful. Or if they 
were it was purely symbolic, with little actual reality of equality ‘on 
the ground,’ as Solon himself makes clear in his resistance to the equal 
redistribution of land. 

Harris suggests the seisachtheia was more likely the abolition of a fixed, 
feudal tithe placed upon peasant landowners to secure their protection 
by the lord of the area. Examples taken from Homeric epics and Hesiod 
imply that the lords provided both protection and a certain glory to the 
area in exchange for money or gifts.°” Such a reform would weaken these 
lordly households, and make them to some degree at least subservient 
to the polis: ‘This corresponded to Solon’s attempt to strengthen the 
powers of the elected officials and the formal institutions operating in 


55 Plut.Sol.3.3. trans. Bernadotte Perrin. 
56 Josiah Ober ‘facts on the Ground in Ancient Athens’ in Blok (2006) 451. 
57 see Harris (1997) 108-109. 
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the center of Attica in Athens.”* While it makes sense that Solon’s aims 
were therefore to obliterate the cause of instability in the region between 
feuding households in regional areas, it does not take away from the fact 
that he did so by reducing the economic predominance of these regional 
households in favour of a centralised legal and religious polis authority 
underscored by a penal code that enforced a centralised economic 
system. The authority of his reforms was thus based both upon the 
alteration of a previous economy of tithe systems and the institution of 
economic penalties (such as those for rape) and economic restrictions 
(such as the eradication of the dowry), such that the polis itself became 
the main edifice of (sacred) economic activity, with the power to give 
and to take away. 

The reference to the horoi, in Solon’s poem, regardless of whether it 
refers to actual stones lifted, or metaphorical boundaries raised, serves 
to show us that Solon is engaged in an act of redefinition. His reforms 
have to do with redrawing the limits, the definitions and distinctions 
of the city, as well as obliterating old definitions, distinctions, 
determinations and limits. As Ober says, ‘in seeking to instantiate a 
new political/ethical order in Athens in 594, Solon confronted various 
facts on the ground. Prominent among these, not least in terms of their 
presumptive materiality and groundedness, were horoi.’’ That these 
horoi are metaphorical is as speculative as is their presence as rocks. That 
said, the archaeological record does not show an abundance of archaic 
age horoi thrown into waste dumps, or acting as filling for walls in the 
classical period. But that does not mean they were not there. 

As has been discussed in previous chapters, the horoi although they 
are often recognisable in the archaeological record on account of the 
inscription of the word HOPOX, need not necessarily have been inscribed 
in order to be recognisable as a horos. In which case they might have 
just been appropriately placed rocks, that, as has again been discussed 
in Chapters One and Two, were read as horoi nonetheless because the 
boundaries they signified or marked were already known to the local 
population. However we read his removal and assumption of the 
horoi, Solon is the manipulator of markers and markets. Perhaps it is 
not necessary to choose between a socio-economic reading of Solon’s 


58 Ibid. 111. 
59 Ober in Blok and Lardinois (2006) 446. 
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seisachtheia and a religious and political reading, because the definition 
between these different aspects of the city was exactly what was called 
into question and reframed by Solon’s metaphorical or actual dealings 
with the horoi. 

Maybe the removal of the horoi had the effect of changing the sites of 
exchange, bringing them in to the centre of the city; then again, maybe it 
changed the allegiances between counties allowing marriages and other 
alliances or prohibiting them; maybe it opened up the property market, 
allowing Athenians to buy, sell and rent land; maybe it changed the 
relations between the small landholders and the regional authorities; 
maybe it caused a massive centralisation of legal, economic, religious 
and social authority in the polis. That Solon’s law reform was a catalyst 
for secularisation is not an argument held to here. That his reforms had 
an effect upon later efforts at secularisation I do not doubt. However, if 
Solon’s reforms must be interpreted as some kind of forerunner spurring 
novel institutions within the Athenian polis into the future, I believe that 
catalyst is his economic policies rather than his legal ones: or rather, his 
legal policies were framed in such a way that they were for the most part 
enacted economically or had a significant economic impact. 


Alienable Earth 


That these reforms negatively affected or destabilised the household as 
the primary site of economic production within the city was perhaps 
paralleled with the maintenance of a religious economy as the principal 
site of the accumulation of capital. That the democracy developed 
out of a predominantly religious system could explain the continuing 
import of the city’s cults and ritual practices within the fifth century 
and the sacral administration of the fourth. The myth of Athenian 
autochthony for example provided the Athenians with their exclusive 
notions of citizenship, with the Parthenon and the Erechtheum as spatial 
representations of this myth. Among Solon’s reforms, the reorganising 
of religious festivals and the cultic calendar is no small matter—for 
example the importance he placed on the festival of the Genesia was 
likely to have simultaneously put more focus upon the city cult while 


60 On property and sacred offices, or the relation between state and cult, see Bubelis 
(2016). 
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retracting from other regional cults.*' ‘Hence the reorganisation of the 
Genesia from private cults of the dead into a polis-cult with a fixed 
date in the calendar. The Genesia as polis-festival only makes sense if 
it subsumed the former commemoration of the dead by groups, such as 
phratries or extensive families.’ 

After Solon’s law and into the classical period, the polis enforced all 
laws related to sacred affairs, since ‘parallel to such exclusive power 
of the management of resources, the classical polis also possessed an 
absolute judicial authority such as would be necessary for the sacred 
treasurers to exercise the fullest control possible.“ The religious sector 
particularly within the city thus coincided, as Bubelis argues, with 
economic control, or rather even though there were analogous offices 
held both within the religious and political sector, it appeared to be the 
norm that the political offices were the ones that organised the funding 
of cultic practices and temple maintenance. 

How Solon’s reforms actually changed the landscape of the political 
and religious performance and the social imaginary of the city is not 
entirely clear. The main problem is that the exact nature of the situation 
that preceded his reforms is unknown, though it has engendered 
plenty of speculation, which, given the political predisposition of the 
speculators should only make us more suspect in believing these later 
interpretations from the classical period until now. 

For example, there has been a strong tendency to romanticise Solon 
as the forefather of the democracy, as well as his reforms as the catalyst of 
secular politics. The implied assumptions are indicative of the position 
from which the interpreters come to the original texts, for example, the 
democracy was a site of freedom and equality, organised and originating 
in a patriarchy; rather than an exclusive politico-religious organisation 
that benefitted the few, designated as masculine adults of substance and 
a particular ethnicity and dependent upon the non-remunerative labour 
of women and slaves and the religiously sanctified use of children to 
support the cultic institutions and boundaries of the state. It might be 
worth reconsidering Solon’s reforms from this perspective, especially as 
regards the importance placed upon freedom, both of the population 
and in regards to the land. 


61 Bubelis (2016). 
62 Blokin Blok and Lardinois (2006) 235. 
63 Bubelis (2016) 12. 
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KUplog S€ yevouevog THV Tpayydtwy LoAWV TOV TE SijPoOV 
NnAevbepwoe kai Ev TH MapOvTt kai Eig TO LEAAOV, KWALOAG Saveilelv 
emi TOIg OWUAOLY, Kai VOuOUS E8NkE kai ypedv amoKoTac Emtoinos, 
Kal TOV idiwv Kai TOV SnLOOiWV, Ac cElodyHElav KAAOOLY, WC 
amooELoduEevot TO Bapos.™ 


Solon having become lord of everything freed the populous both in the 
present time and for the future, by prohibiting loans secured on their 
bodies, and he laid down laws, and enacted cancellations of debts, both 
private and public, known as the seisachtheia, because the men shook off 
their burden. 


Conventionally, as was said to begin with, the seisachtheia was perceived 
as describing a new relation between citizen and land. According to 
Finley, this was the eradication of the situation in which a citizen was 
enslaved on account of failing to repay a debt.® But the relation might 
be considerably different if Harris’s alternative reading holds. In which 
case it might be worth asking whether the above quote meant that 
freedom was entitled to the citizen as the very meaning of the word 
‘citizen,’ as it became later; or if freedom held to the land, in so far as 
a citizen was ‘free’ who owned land without indebtedness. Perhaps a 
free citizen designated anyone who owned land, as was the case in the 
classical period, where land ownership becomes a requirement of being 
a citizen. But in neither of these cases is the land itself ‘free.’ 

Meanwhile Solon explicitly states that he ‘freed’ the black earth 
(mpoo8ev Sé SovAevovoa, viv éAevOEpa) but we know that he did not 
make the earth free in the sense of being freely available, or open on the 
free market, or free to acquire or dispose of. The reference to the earth’s 
colour, ‘black’ (melaina), could possibly be in reference to the boundaries 
of Attica, where the ephebes went to perform their military service.* 
Why the boundary markers of the furthest regions of Attica would be 
implicated in this reference, is however entirely hypothetical: perhaps he 
permitted exchange to be conducted with other cities, opening up the 
boundaries of the region to increased interactions with other cities, and 
thereby expanding markets? Perhaps he allowed the use of lands that 
were previously thought to be beyond the realms of agriculture? 


64 Ar.Ath.6.1. 
65 ‘The Alienability of Land in Ancient Greece’ in Finley (2000) 153-160. 
66 See Vidal-Naquet (1986) 106f. 
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Finley suggests that the alienation of land in Greece was one of the 
most important changes in Athenian law, impacting what it meant both 
to be a citizen but also how property came to be subject to buying and 
selling. Finley proposed that the above lines of Solon be taken implying 
a means by which men could take out loans by placing themselves as 
security, as opposed to the later custom when they could offer property 
or land as a kind of mortgage.” As Harris states, ‘in this arrangement 
the debtor pledges an object in his possession as security for a loan. If 
the debtor defaults on the loan, the creditor has the right to seize the 
security, over which he thereby acquires the rights of ownership.’ This 
is distinct to enslavement for debt, where a man who could not repay his 
loan would be sold into slavery until such a time as the debt was paid 
off. The situation of debt-bondage differs from enslavement insofar as 
the man retained his status as a freeman, meaning he could potentially 
be freed again, whereas a slave was a slave for life (unless his owner 
decided to grant him freedom). 

And yet, as Solon’s reforms suggest there must be considerable 
doubt about whether, given that a man might be sold into slavery and 
sent abroad, the subsequent release from enslavement could actually be 
achieved. According to Plutarch’s interpretation the body of the debtor 
was ‘reserved’ as a security (€yyUs) for the loan; as he puts it, they 
were Xpéa Aap Bavovtes émi TOG GWUAOL, ‘contracting debts on [the 
security of] their bodies.” The subtleties of the situation before Solon 
depend upon a comparison of different texts from varying periods and 
places and are a problem that has not been entirely resolved, nor is there 
any unreservedly conclusive argument that Solon effectively prohibited 
this situation.” Before Solon, it appears to be the case that it was 
impossible to acquire land except through inheritance. This explains 
why Solon changed the inheritance laws, to keep what he designates as 
unwanted miscreants and illegitimate sons from land ownership. If this 
was a way to keep objectionable elements of the society from access to 
land ownership, even after Solon’s reforms, land could not have been 
available as a property open to exchange, because they could simply 
have bought into what inheritance refused them. 


67 Finley (2000) 153-160. 

68 Harris (2006) 255. 
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So, we end up again at the reading of Solon’s poem as metaphorical— 
that the earth was metaphorically, not literally, freed. When he addresses 
the subject of the earth, Solon alludes to this subterranean power as a 
mother of the Olympians, at once witness to Solon’s law and former slave 
(ovuUapTUpON TadT’ dv év Sikyn Xpovov/uAtHp yEyiotn Satwovwv 
‘OdAvuuTiwv/diptota, Tj usaatva, [...] mpdc8ev 5€ SovAevovoa, viv 
éAevOEpa). There is a correlation here with the Antigone of Sophocles.”! 
Antigone, repudiating the decrees of Creon, invoked subterranean 
Justice (Diké) and Zeus; Solon reiterating the justice of his laws invokes 
Time (Chronos) and Earth (Gé). In both cases a subterranean force is 
invoked, even though the two instances appear in every respect to be 
opposite. Antigone opposes the predominance of the laws of the city, 
Solon establishes them; Antigone covers her brother’s corpse with a 
handful of earth, Solon limits burial rituals and expressions of mourning; 
Antigone upholds the laws of the gods, Solon reforms the legal relations 
between men and women. There is one other significant contradiction; 
Antigone stated that Creon’s decrees were not determined by the gods, 
implying that the eternal laws of honouring the dead and mourning had 
been determined by the gods, and she used the verbal form of the horos. 
Solon, on the other hand states that he has removed the horoi and freed 
the earth from its slavish determinations. Solon might be said to have 
achieved what Creon mishandled. Solon, in the divinely inspired form 
of poetry, related how through his actions he had the earth on his side, 
taking this mother of all positions to stabilise his own otherwise volatile 
and precarious position as the giver of laws. 

In this sense, Solon’s call to the earth as witness is an expert work of 
publicity, turning the potential criticism of him as a tyrant disobeying 
the ancestral, subterranean laws to his advantage. The fact that his 
reforms were thus advertised through poetry also reinforces their 
sanctity, stressing the reverence for the gods even while doing the work 
of men. The pre-Solonic horoi may well be actual, material markers. 
And yet, there is no evidence in the archaeological record of any horoi 
that can be said to belong to the period during which Solon instituted 
his reforms. We therefore have no idea what these horoi actually were, 
whether metaphorical or material, except by assuming they bore a 
certain resemblance with other later examples within the classical era of 
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Athens. Were they inscribed or were they mere stones? Were they even 
stone? 

Essentially, an alternative has already been suggested. For we saw 
the horos erected upon the grave of the dead, supplemented with the 
inscription sématos, which in a liberal translation could be read the 
‘limit of the sign.’ Therefore, the limit of the sign coincides with the 
marker of the tomb. On top of this we’ve also confronted the problem of 
deciphering exactly what, or who this marker is. Obviously, it is the stone 
itself, but it is also the inscription, and whoever it was who demarcated 
the site as (re)markable, be it Antigone or the body of her dead brother, 
not to mention those ‘unwritten laws’ prescribing burial and mourning. 
The legal restrictions that limited the gifts the living offered to the dead 
broke into the reciprocal relation between the living and the dead and 
as it were cemented the separation between the living and the dead. As 
Blok concludes, 


offerings to the dead, like those to the gods and heroes, would create a 
relation of reciprocity and exchange with the recipients. This must have 
been the attitude the early lawgivers wanted to restrict: the limitations on 
grave goods and sacrifices to the dead cut down the degree to which the 
dead had to reciprocate these gifts and had to act on behalf of the living.” 


So xenia and death rituals are inherently related and posed a challenge 
to the development of the polis as an autonomous structure of economic 
and legal authority. And yet, what is most interesting in the debate is 
a relation often lost in the finer details between body and land. For, 
whatever the situation before Solon, it is significant that in the light of 
the later usage of the security-markers it was interpreted that when it 
came to debt a horos was placed upon the land to signify that the body 
of a man was in some way put into a condition of suspension. In this 
condition the payment of debt was deferred by holding the body as 
pledge for the land, inverting the former state in which the land was 
held as a pledge for the loan, and suggesting a certain substitutability 
between land, body and horos. 

The question is that, if the debt was incurred émi Tots oWUAOL, 
‘upon the bodies,’ why would this be represented with a horos placed 
upon the land? What is the relation between the debt and the body on 
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the one hand, and its representation of horos and land? Further, is it 
correct to view the horos as a type of representation or signification, a 
‘sign’ upon the land of a body burdened by debt? Does this not already 
suggest to us the nexus of ideas that adhered to the tomb as horos 
sematos, the sign of the dead? Is the relative correspondence between 
debt and horos that of signified and sign, or have we lost the actual 
relation that these four terms were supposed to describe by assuming 
a system of signification? 

The horos would appear to consolidate stone, living and dead in a 
single term. In this sense the horos never functioned as a signifier, hence 
the addition of the sign in the genitive. It is the boundary, the stolidly 
material boundary that gives definition to either side, be this guest- 
host, letter-word, before-after, living-dead and so forth. And, it would 
appear, it shares this site with the body that remains and is yet different 
between life and death. It is worth noting another coincidence that refers 
us back again to the previous chapter and implies the collusion between 
the relation of xenia, and all these different ways of being indebted in 
the mark and the horos. Before Herakles was received as a guest in the 
house of Admetos, this household was the most unusual case of a god 
having fallen into debt-bondage.” In the prologue, Apollo tells how he 
came to work for Admetos. After Zeus killed his son Asklepius with 
his thunderbolt, in retaliation Apollo killed the Cyclops who forged the 
thunderbolt. In compensation for this murder, Zeus commanded that 
Apollo be enslaved in the house of Admetos, in order to pay off his debt 
to Zeus for his blood-guilt. 

Is this what the pre-Solonian horoi marked then; that the body is 
the limit and that the incurrence of debt, which is also the pledge of 
increase, of production/reproduction, and of return and repayment 
finds its limit, finds its horos, in the body? Were these markers of the 
fact that we each of us are our (re)productive limit, we describe the 
boundary of our input/output, the boundary of our economic value is 
prescribed by the body? Perhaps. In any case, whatever the situation 
was in regards to this limit, it was prohibited by Solon. 

After Solon, the traditional definitions where different customs and 
meanings collide were suspended. And the earth that he claimed was 
enslaved was made free. Men were free from their relations as defined 
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by the earth, or a relation of xenia with other men; they were also 
henceforth free from the indebtedness to the great mother, as well as 
all those other women who believed that their role as primary producer 
had been eclipsed. Men were then free to work, to produce, to borrow, 
to repay and everyone, women, men and children alike were all freely 
subjected to the laws and economic penalties imposed upon them by the 
state—now that Solon had removed the limits (horoi). Is there, or was 
there once, an inherent relation between the human body and the earth? 
Just as men were henceforth free to engage in their transactions without 
the threatening limits of traditional customs, was the earth also free 
to be worked? Was there in pre-Solonian times a corresponding limit 
upon men’s use of the land as upon the use of their own bodies? Did 
Solon do away with some very material limits that described a common 
boundary of ‘use’ between man and land? 

It is feasible to imagine a time when the relation with the earth was 
modified by a structure of beliefs in which its utility in the productive 
life of humans was limited. As much as it might appear that it is the 
earth that is the subject of liberation in his poem, it is more likely that 
it was actually the relation between a man’s body and the earth that 
becomes not the subject of liberation but the object of possession. Each 
(free Athenian) man, henceforth, was the indubitable possessor of his 
own body, his own land, any beings that inhabited that land, and he was 
consequently responsible for the productivity of all. 


Death to the Speculator 


If appropriation is death to the speculator, how does the masochistic 
potentiality of the horos resonate upon whomsoever would aspire to 
claim the boundary in his own name? 

HOPOXEIMITEX ATOPAY read the stones, ‘I AM THE BOUNDARY 
OF THE MARKET,’ and presumably the work of the market was limited 
to the confines of these boundaries. Not only did these boundaries 
signify who was to enter within the area, but they also restricted what 
would escape. In the classical period the agora, the ‘market-place,’ 
became the site of exchange of goods and of words. Here values 
could be discussed and challenged without posing a risk to daily life 
dependent upon the stability of such values. Well and good, but the 
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boundaries did not hold. Socrates escaped the boundaries, raising his 
questions of the value of words and concepts well beyond the secure 
confines of the Athenian agora. He might have been put to death for it, 
but the borders had been broken; at least the matter of the boundary 
did not mean what it meant before. 

The transgression and violation of boundaries are not necessarily 
a call to obliterate boundaries as such. Boundaries might be removed 
only to be displaced and imposed elsewhere, just as, when we approach 
the horizon, a further horizon opens up at a distance before us. Even 
Solon could not evade the necessity of placing new boundaries. His 
supreme act of hubris is that he believed he could be the one and 
common boundary for all (Ey 5€ ToUTWV WoTEp Ev LETALYULW /6poc 
Katéotnv).” Solon’s claim, and I do not mean necessarily the historical 
man but the absent signifier of the force of the law, is that opposition can 
be mediated by men, that men have the power to mediate what before 
was determined by gods or ‘unwritten laws’ mutually inscribed by the 
community as a whole, including women and children, the memory of 
the dead but presumably also the nonhuman as it imposes restrictions 
or interacts within the world shared with humans. In contrast, the 
Law asserts that there are no boundaries in nature beyond our control 
to mark, choose and enforce, and that human or more particularly 
masculine authority is master over the living, the dead, animals, plants, 
stones and whatever else comes within his dominion. By adopting the 
site and name of the horos, Solon presents this position of authority as 
neutral ground. Ironically, Solon recognised exactly the problem of this 
claim to neutrality, since if anyone else claimed this position it would 
put into question the very essence of his own position, his authority, his 
laws. 

Positions of power are rarely appropriated for the sake of the common 
weal, and Solon’s reforms should come under scrutiny as to what more 
subtle changes were brought about and to the benefit of whom. Solon 
himself, in his poetry, is acutely self-deprecatory; he asserts to never 
have claimed power for himself, and moreover, after instituting his 
reforms, he absents himself. After the laws were posited, they came 
under scrutiny, and Solon was subjected to a barrage of questions as to 
their applicability under different conditions: 
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emMmelsr} TMpOOlOVTEs avVTM TEpi THV VOUWV NVvwxXAOVV, TA LEV 
eTLTLUG@VTEG TA SE Avakpivovtec, BOVAGUEVOS UTE Tadta KiveEtV, 
unt anexOdvecbat Tapwv, amoSnutav emoujoato Kat éumopiav 
dpa kai Pewpiav eic Aiyuntov, eitwv we ovy HéEt Eka ETHV, OV yap 
oieobat Sikatov eivat Tovs vououc gEnyeioPat mapwv, AAA’ EkaoTOV 
TA yeypauueva moLetv.* 


Because people kept annoying him about his laws, questioning here and 
criticising there, and as he did not wish either to change them or by his 
presence to become hateful, he went abroad to Egypt, at once both for the 
purpose of trade and to see the wonders, saying that he would not come 
back for ten years, as he did not believe it was right for him to stay and 
explain his laws, but for each to act in accordance to what was written. 


Was this absence necessary in order to hinder attempts at further legal 
reform or modifications of his laws as he suggests, or is his absence the 
necessary displacement of the authority of the law? The law is always 
forced to confront the limits of its authority. As Agamben acknowledges, 
the ‘paradox of sovereignty consists in the fact the sovereign is, at the 
same time, outside and inside the judicial order.’”° What this means is 
that ‘the sovereign, having the validity of the law, legally places himself 
outside the law.’ Solon’s absence becomes the absent origin essential to 
the maintenance of the law, the heteronomous authority that cannot be 
questioned because the origin of law is always elsewhere. Solon stands 
as the sovereign figure reassuring through his exception that there is 
‘nothing outside the law.’” 

Ina way Solonis the precedent, the legislative basis of this paradoxical 
state of exception in the law. As Agamben suggests, it is worth reflecting 
upon the topology implicit in the paradox of the legal reformer, ‘since 
the degree to which sovereignty marks the limit (in the double sense 
of end and principle) of the judicial order will become clear only once 
the structure of the paradox is grasped.’ Hence, the name ‘Solon’ is 
attached to the law, which thereby gains in sanctity and authenticity, 
regardless of whether it was actually coined by him. In a way the name 
‘Solon’ becomes the necessary signifier for the authority of law, all the 
more potent when the particularities and historical accuracies of his acts 
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are withdrawn. Before the name of Solon was absented, he claimed for 
himself the position of authority, on the boundary between men, the 
neutral ground of the horos from which he could ensure the immutability 
of his legislative reforms. 

Ironically, before absenting himself from the city, he decreed that 
no other man could ever again claim the horos for himself, positing 
the law that no man was to remain neutral in a situation of stasis, that 
every citizen had to choose one side or another—with the exception, of 
course, of himself. Again, we could ask if this horos that Solon identifies 
with himself is metaphorical. Given that the claim of the law to inhabit 
neutral ground is still observed and has considerable, actual effect, the 
metaphor, if it was one, has no lack of material consequences. Can 
these be traced back to a material basis that the law has abstracted 
in order to claim the position? Is there any meaningful origin that 
matters but the material? The word itself, ‘horos,’ is material, and 
its meaning is indivisible from the word, type-set on this page or 
inscribed upon stone. Is the read word, thought word, the spoken 
word any less material than the senses required to read it, with eyes 
moving, synapses firing, tongue forming and lips contorting? The 
horos is never fully abstracted from its material or its place. So, Solon 
placing himself bodily as a security and pledge between and against 
the restive population becomes the horos, the definition of the material 
foundation of the law, or the body of the law, his body and person 
belongs to the people as an investment and intervention. The task of 
the withdrawal of this bodily imposition is to keep the dogs at bay, 
separated when it comes to their disagreements but joined in one new 
polity. But no man can embody the foundation of authority absolutely. 
Despite what he says, man is not as solid as stone. 

With the reforms of Solon, relations amongst the populous as a 
whole, between men and women, between parents and children, and 
finally between land and body became a subject of political economics. 
Perhaps metaphorically, perhaps actually, the removal of the horoi had 
ensured this. Is the result the expansion of economic limits or their 
abstraction, that is the removal of earlier limitations? Is the tendency 
toward an ever-expanding market paralleled by new economic 
determinations that make everything a potential object of exchange? 
If so, the problem that this expansion of the economic caused in the 
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early classical society might be what prompted the placement of the 
horos markers of the agora. This may well be why the Athenian polis 
instituted a market with clearly defined boundaries, in order to keep 
the behemoth of free-market economic exchange within discreet terms, 
within human limits. 

Do we mourn the dead alone, or do we also mourn the breakdown 
of our relations with nonhumans? It might be obvious to some that we 
mourn (with) animals, but what about our experience of loss of other 
things: an old house destroyed to make a car-park, a mountain valley 
dug up and sacrificed for a swathe of tourist villas, the draining of a 
swamp (swimming pools included), the ancient birthing tree cut down 
to make way for another highway, a faithful pair of shoes that finally 
gave up the ghost. The interventions and mediations that have arisen 
between us and the things to hand put us out of touch with the common 
boundaries of our interaction and the shared experience of living in a 
world where emotional investments are not limited to marriage vows or 
blood relations. 

Nonetheless, we experience feelings of loss with the world around 
us as it changes and morphs into a world full of things and places 
and people that at first appear foreign and often antipathetic. In our 
ability to mourn the past and its inhabitants, of all walks of life and 
nonlife, organic and inorganic, human and nonhuman, we can make 
out the traces of a material embeddedness of language and thought, 
a non-mediated relation with the matter of meaning. George Steiner 
refers to a Kabbalistic speculation ‘about a day on which words will 
“shake off the burden of having to mean” and will be only themselves, 
blank and replete as stone.’” Perhaps this is the reverse side of what 
Solon’s seisachtheia (‘shaking off the burdens’) described. Perhaps in 
the seisachtheia matter shook off the burden of meaning. In any case 
we do know that from the end of the sixth century the language of 
the Greeks began to take a turn toward the speculative. Thales is the 
champion of economic speculation, and the story of his monopoly 
of the olive presses reveals that in form speculation is inherent to 
philosophical thought, while the result (increased profits) is foreign 
and undesirable.™ 
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After Solon’s reforms, even words would be required to serve 
different purposes in different conditions; the classical era witnesses 
the gradual formalisation of a legal vocabulary, an economic one, a 
technical philosophical lexicon. How did this influence the horos and 
its swathe of meanings? To what degree was the material presence of 
the horos fractured throughout the classical period? It might still have 
implied a nexus of meaning and matter, however its use becomes 
increasingly context specific until within the fourth century it splinters 
into matter on the one hand and meaning on the other, signifying debt 
in its material form and philosophical term in its immaterial form. This 
could be said to be the logical conclusion of all those other meanings 
transposed and translated into the legalese of the democratic polis. The 
Athenians might be said to have had no particular terminology for 
law, economics and commerce, continuing to use a language largely 
inherited from earlier social conditions. And yet the adoption of this 
language may simultaneously have caused the linguistic eclipse of prior 
social conditions. 

What was initiated by Solon was nothing short of a linguistic coup. 
It was not only the law, politics and economics that began to spread its 
tentacles throughout the region of Attica, but the economically enforced 
transformation and appropriation of language that supported his 
economic and legal reforms. Solon shakes up language: this language 
engendered a politico-religious, legal structure that insinuated itself 
into aspects of life that were hitherto unregulated by anything but those 
unwritten laws Antigone so desperately defended. 

This coup worked by creating a new vocabulary within the epic 
structures of the old. Solon’s poetry brought the novelty of his laws 
into relation with age-old, revered terms and determinations (horoi), 
all the while filtering in a new responsibility for the self and the 
other, for one’s own and others’ property, a new basis for production 
and reproduction, a new economy prescribed within a system that 
structured polis life into (increasingly more) distinct categories of 
possession. Above and beyond the separation of the dead and the 
living, we have all those new limits placed upon the family, denigrated 
in favour of the increasingly legal categories of the individual as 
woman, man, child, foreigner, slave. 
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Solon removed the horoi from the polis, but do the material limits 
remain to be read in the nature of the stone? In the absence of traditional 
horoi and in the absence of material limits, the work of politics, law 
and economics is supposed to be autonomous, but does this make 
it also automatic? It might continue in its own time, unwriting, 
rewriting, buying, selling, producing, trading, speaking, condemning, 
interpreting interminably in a process that has no natural end in sight. 
But has the agora, the market-place extended its boundaries so widely 
and furtively that it has obliterated every trace of our authorship 
in the materialisation of limits? Is the definition of the loss of such 
limits the final word and then also the common term or the grounding 
determination by means of which the presence of the stone can be read 
again in the fateful continuation of life? 


Fig. 8. HOPOX EIMI TEX ATOPAX [retrograde] ‘Iam the horos of the agora.’ Horos 
stone discovered in situ in the northeast corner of the Ancient Athenian 
Agora, by the Tholos. IG I? 1088 [I 7039] Photgraph by M. Goutsourela, 
2013. Rights belong to The Athenian Agora Museum © Hellenic Ministry 
of Culture and Sports/Hellenic Organization of Cultural Resources 

Development (H.O.C.R.E.D.) 


8. | Am the Boundary 
of the Market 


If I must read into this work any single aim, it would be that it provides 
a material foundation for, in Levinas’s words, ‘interpreting human 
resistance petromorphically.’' To begin with, I have elaborated upon the 
very real limits to economic growth and progress that have existed and 
continue to exist in the matter itself, the natural resources we make use 
of in order to go about the tasks of producing and reproducing. This will 
already be known to many of my readers, so I hope that this excursion 
contributes by providing a basis for further resistance to the forces that 
seek to make use of our common material, ourselves included, to the 
profit of a few and to the detriment of all. While the limits are no doubt 
material they are also conceptual and they depend upon us; they are 
recognised or read into the material itself but always by us, or that 
failing it is we who have forgotten how to read what the world around 
us, populated as it is by humans and nonhumans of every walk of life, 
so adamantly tells us. So, if we listen to stone even today, perhaps we 
can hear the echo of ancient wisdom and relay it back into our present 
conditions to help us make a stand, as the stone did so long ago, in an 
act, this time of disobedience, defiance or noncompliance to work within 
the tyranny of an economic system that is structured around stripping 
dignity, pride and soul from us and every aspect of the world, organic 
and inorganic, human and nonhuman alike: ‘I am the boundary of the 
market,’ let us say, ‘and this stops here.’ 

Some fifty years after Solon’s reforms and his removal of the horoi, 
a stone calls witness once again to a limit. It announces itself as the 
economic limit of all transactions, ‘I am the boundary of the market, 
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HOPOX EIMI TEX ATOPAX. In Ancient Athens the market-place 
(agora) was marked by the horoi which were engaged in drawing up 
the boundaries of this space. These stones mark the boundaries of any 
verbal and more than verbal exchange and they do this because not 
everything is exchangeable, not everything in short nothing—neither 
word nor thing, animal nor human—is essentially reducible to a single 
exchange value or substitutable by a collection of monetary units. 
Ascribing nonessential, nonesoteric worth to anything comes at a cost 
to the human soul. It should come as no surprise, then, that a limit 
was declared. And yet it was a limit that did not intend to stop these 
processes, but that took the need for marking limits onto itself in order 
that the processes could go on beyond such limits. As little as we know 
about the pre-Solonian horoi, we may make one assumption, that not one 
of them named itself. It is only within the boundaries of the late archaic 
polis that the stone rises up and gives itself a name, that the boundary 
(transgressed) reasserts itself, that the term enunciates its presence 
and the limit declares itself a place. In the shadow of the matter of self- 
proclamation, human works and deeds retire into the machinations of 
the market’s forces because there is an external limit, a limit that takes 
upon itself the definition of the market. This limit is marginal, yes on the 
one hand, but it is also central to the polis. It frames the city and its work, 
which becomes increasingly powerful as it engages in the export and 
import of words, deeds and things, expanding the boundaries of its agora 
exponentially. Until, finally, it is the agora that comes to take precedence 
over the polis, Athens becomes an imperial city and philosophy is now 
taught and sold as a commodity all over the world. 

Unlike an earlier boundary-stone inscribed with the words HOPOZ: 
AIOX (retrograde) ‘Horos of Zeus’ (marking the extent of a sanctuary of 
Zeus), the boundary-stones of the market were not marked as belonging 
to any particular god.’ In contrast, it states that it belongs to the market. 
Would we be correct, then, in assuming the agora was in the league of 
other sanctuaries? To some degree, perhaps, especially given the fact that 
at the central point of the agora stood the temple to the Olympian Gods 
among many other shrines and altars. And yet there is something that 
differentiates this stone from all the others, and that might give us a clue 
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as to why the agora is a space that simultaneously provides a sanctified 
place for exchange and evaluation and puts into question this very 
notion of the sacred. The agora’s use as a place where exchange-value 
finds its home can be maintained only in the absence of any definitive 
terms of value. Indeed, when it comes to what is sacred about the agora, 
we are confronted before anything else by the name of its limits. 

This horos does not merely describe the boundaries of the market; it 
is also inscribed as giving itself a name. It declares (to us) what it is in 
the nominative and where it belongs by virtue of the copulative ‘I am’ 
(EIMI). Why is the simple word horos not sufficient when it comes to the 
market? Why does this stone, of all stones, assume the task of speaking 
to us and of giving a name for itself, of telling us what it is and thereby 
making itself the subject of the market, a subject of belonging which 
however does not enter into the market, but remains on the edge for us 
to see before we enter? It tells us its name, and its name is ‘boundary,’ a 
boundary to be transgressed, and we transgress it. Upon this site where 
possession is always at issue, where everything is up for sale, the only 
thing that claims to belong there is the boundary itself, which remains 
nonetheless both marginal and defining. All the other meanings of 
the word horos are assumed in this single act of self-definition: it is 
there where we abstract the matter itself as an object of worth, where 
transgression between what is mine and yours is essential to the 
everyday functioning of the market, where language itself comes into 
question, and where time stretches in an eternal present suspended in 
the deferral of gratification (despite the copulative ‘I am’). It is without 
doubt more than a fortuitous coincidence, this self-appellation of the 
stone on the margin of the very place where intercourse (agoreuein) is 
embodied by acquisition (agorazein). 

Archaeological studies suggest that the agora was initially the place 
of social discourse and public speaking (agoreuein means ‘to speak in 
public’) and indeed the word agora on its own can be used to mean 
a place for public speaking. In any case, although by the classical 
period the agora was chiefly a site devoted to the exchange of goods, 
the etymological history of the agora was resurrected by sophists 
and philosophers alike occupying the site and putting into question 
generally assumed conceptions of goods and bads. Socrates himself 
frequented the agora, and in his trial claimed that he spoke nothing more 
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than the language of the market-place.’ The Stoics also take their name 
from their tendency to loiter about the stoas of the Hellenistic agora and 
engage in their discussions in this public place. If we accept these later 
examples as indicative, we could say that the agora was a place that was 
devoted not only to public speaking, but to a common task of definition; 
where what was discussed but not resolved were questions of meaning 
and value, the question of the city’s common aims, customs and laws. 
The agora, then, was the very site of legal and economic disputation, 
whether as with Socrates that meant questions raised about the Just and 
the Good, or with Diogenes the Cynic the ridicule of rife acquisitiveness 
and the defacement of the value of currency (or any transitory beliefs). 
The raising of questions as such could take this position because here 
questions (with or without answers) were at home. For these questions 
to even be possible there had to be the precedent that the site was not 
foreclosed to the potential dangers of raising questions: concepts and 
activities in practice were not already definitive. Definitions as such had 
to be dubitable and even destroyed, we might say put out of use, in 
order that new definitions be attributed. 

So, within this clearly demarcated area, defined off from the banal 
duties of everyday life, what was up for grabs was definition itself. In 
the act of public discourse, intentions, laws and words themselves are in 
dispute. Outside the agora where people go about their lives, language 
had a determined value, it was used in the courts, the theatres, the 
assemblies, in both town and country. But within the agora this use-value 
of language as such was put on hold, undetermined as the possibility of 
conferring new meanings, new standards and new linguistic rules. The 
horos drew up the boundaries of this task of redefinition. It provided the 
definitive limits within which there are no limits to discourse, intercourse 
and exchange. Every time we try to define a word or reform a law the 
very act of definition requires a beginning, a basis or a foundation, a 
language within which to work. We must use other words to define 
the one that is at issue, and yet no other word is discreet in itself or 
absolutely definitive, so that in the process the structure of language 
itself comes into question, just as we countermand the foundation of 
Law as such when we consider the formulation and applicability of a 
new law. 


3 PLAp.17C-D. 
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For this reason, Solon the lawgiver exiled himself so that he would not 
be called upon to explain or change the laws that he had undersigned. 
He exiled himself, thus making himself the basis of the law, the absent 
principle, the unquestionable arché. But what Solon did for the political 
system from afar, the horos did to the economy from within. What is 
exceptional about the agora can only be maintained because there is a 
limit that simultaneously restricts what is exceptional about the agora 
and makes it central to the community. This limit is simultaneously 
declarative, self-appellating and, significantly, material. It is neither law 
nor man, it is stone. And as stone it takes on the burden of defining the 
market-place, drawing up the limits and marginalising matter from the 
processes of exchange and perhaps giving a taint of the ideal to those 
processes within. 

It is said that this stone provided an outline of an area into which 
those who had perpetrated unforgivable crimes such as patricide were 
not permitted to enter.* These men were given the title atimos, they were 
dishonoured and were considered unclean in the ritual sense. Why 
criminals should thus be exiled from the market-place is a question that 
can be considered according to a conjunction between what we consider 
the sacred customs of the ancient world and the economic bias of the 
modern. That is to say that this extradition of the criminal cannot be 
explained away as an idiosyncrasy of ancient ritual and religion, unless 
we accept that the market-place itself is also a site of value for the sacred. 
But does this mean that the market itself is of sacred value, or that for 
any notion of value to take place within the market it must of itself have 
limits? What if, as the civic space closed off for the exclusive purpose of 
exchange (of words and things) it is deemed sacred insofar as it can be 
put to no other use? What can be seen is a co-determination between the 
stone ‘horos’ and a boundary of social significance that, in a community 
without a clear cleft between sacred and secular, describes public spaces. 
Thus, the market can be understood as a site of holy value, which is 
however not wholly sacred. 

René Girard has argued that traditional sacrifice was performed 
upon a substitute scapegoat.’ In the case of Athens, this stone might be 
said to offer itself up, by assuming for itself a name that belongs to the 


4 And.Myst.1.76. 
5 Girard (1989). 
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market (és agoras, ‘of the agora’) and permitting the boundary to be 
redefined upon its person. Although it thus becomes the defining subject 
(horos eimi) of the market, and the one object that cannot be subjected 
to the procedures that it contains, it does not, for all that, sacrifice its 
base form as stone. In the horos of the market, stone, mark and margin 
all meet at exactly that point where they undertake to separate what is 
agora with what is not: infinite exchange and intercourse within, and 
whatever is other, whatever is limited, defined and of pre-determined 
value without. And yet horos remains stone, and its inscription must 
have been written and someone must read into both the inscription and 
the placement of the stone a meaning that preceded both the position 
of the boundary and the prohibition of the word. This problem, the 
materialisation of meaning cannot help but point to whoever it is that is 
writing and reading. 

Somebody is obfuscated by the stone—somebody who took chisel 
to stone and assumed in this inscriptive work the assertion ‘I am the 
boundary,’ repeated again every time it was read, every time the 
boundary was crossed in recognition or defiance of what the stone said 
and someone entered the agora. Somebody drew up this boundary and 
in so doing permitted its readers to recede into stone. By making the 
stone the subject of the verb, the stone became an authority for human 
transgressions as well as limits. That original marker of the am horos was 
eclipsed by the self-appellating stone, and the human subject returned 
to the nebulous priority of indefinability, an indeterminate cause that 
can introduce the work of the agora as accident (oUK GvayKatov GA’ 
GOpLotov, A€yw S€ TO kaTA GUUBEBNKOS).° Human responsibility is 
deferred by embedding the work of copulative naming in the soil and 
allowing the agora to go on by itself, unlimited by any more determinate 
human proscriptions. Nonetheless, we are included in these boundaries 
because we read and acknowledge a deferral of the limits of our actions. 
Today we have sacrificed our control of the market's limits in an infinite 
deferral of responsibility. We are not beyond the bounds of exchange, 
but are all bound up in exchange, ‘everywhere in chains’ and continue 
to be so as long as we let the market determine the limits for itself. 

As conceptual as it might sound the problem of limits, or now the 
absence thereof, is a very real problem and can be seen in how the market 


6 = Ar.Met.1065a25. 
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has evolved today, expanding beyond all possible earthly limits, literally 
beyond earthly limits in more ways than one. Now the wealthy exercise 
no limits in their hubristic behaviour or their desire for control over and 
forced compliance of desperate populations. Corporations themselves 
have become responsible for the same bodies that are instituted to 
restrict and limit the overweening activities of those corporations: for 
example, the FDA is funded by pharmaceutical companies, the WHO 
by vaccine entrepreneurs, MPs in national governments have stocks 
in the corporations that fund them in turn, mass media outlets receive 
grants from the companies they’re supposed to be reporting upon, 
banks create the crises they then step in to solve and war is declared 
to create a market, selling weapons to both sides manufactured by the 
warmongers themselves. This behemoth of stakeholder capitalism, a 
kind of debauched ouroboros, is a figment of human imagination. As 
Aristotle said, money exists by custom and can be withdrawn by custom.’ 
Although it creates its own dependency, both addict and purveyor of 
toxic substances, nothing stands beside it, or underneath it except us 
and our willingness to enter into it or let it enter us. 

The horos is, then, what drives us on to the task of finding limits and 
of raising the essential questions while simultaneously presupposing 
itself as the substantial limit that supports this task that had to start 
somewhere. Are we in a position to reject the market, to resist it? Can 
we hear an ancient voice calling us back to the matter of meaning? 
The copulative ‘I am’ takes the responsibility of its own marker, who 
merely inscribed what the stone meant to say. Even there where the 
limit and boundary are in question, deposed only to be replaced in 
a movement of ever-increasing momentum, where market forces, 
justice and philosophy work towards new determinations introducing 
new definitions, even there, on the margins an archaic limit remains, 
suspended by us and putting us in suspension, while it enforces its 
solid materiality and reminds us that matter does not cease to matter. 
Despite all our words and deeds, all those objects bought and sold there 
is a limit to the deferral of gratification encrypted in us as our nature, a 


7 ‘But as a representation of demand (chreia) money exists by social convention. And 
this is why money has the name nomisma, because it exists not by nature but by 
custom (nomos), and it is in our power to change its value and to render it useless 
(achréston).’ Ar.EN.1133a. 
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natural end that should stand as a warning that like our rare metals we 
will be used up. If there are no limits or boundaries in nature, it is then 
our responsibility and ours alone that could claim to separate us from 
nature and permit us to abuse it. In doing so, we face no other limit but 
ourselves, and this limit remains in us as our bond to the material— 
the knot in the subject—which we may use and abuse freely but whose 
terminal point is by necessity a return to nature. For the (re)production 
of words and things will always come up against this, our primeval 
limit, the intransigence of stone, the brute matter that makes us what 
we are. As Levinas said, ‘Resistance is neither a human privilege, nor 
a rock’s, just as radiance does not characterize a day of the month of 
May more authentically than it does the face of a woman. The meaning 
precedes the data and illuminates them.’ 


8 Levinas (1987) 78. 
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